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LETTER    I* 

Bear  sir^  iyOa.  17821 

YOU  afk  me  By  what  nieans  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  a  rude  poetical  production  of  a 
barbarous  age  always  a^eds,  and  pleafes,  the 
heart  more  than  the  moft  finilhed  and  artificial 
effort  of  a  refined  compofer  ? 

Toi  examine  this  matter  thoroughly  might 
employ  much  philofophical  refearch.  I  Ihall 
only  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  f(?w  remarks, 
ivhich  may  not  perhaps  have  offered  themfelves 
to  your  enquiries. 

B  In 


c^ 


(  a  ) 

In  th^  firft  pUce,  what  do  you  call  a  barba-^ 
rous  age,  or  country?  To  what  period  of  foclety 
%  may  this  denomination  be  properly  limited  ? 
The  Greeks  gave  this  denomination  to  the 
Perfians ;  tho  the  latter  were  arrived  iat  more 
refinement  of  manners  than  themfelves.  We 
give  it  to  the  Chinefe:  the  Chinefe  with  equal 
propriety  to  us.  - 

Barbarism,  hke  every  other  human  acci- 
dent and  quality,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  merely 
comparative.  If  any  one  faid  that  moft  of  the 
European  kingdoms  had  not  yet  emerged  from 
barbarity,  nay,  that  the  moft  polifhed  of  them 
are  yet  but  barbarous,  every  beau  of  the  aera  of 
Cjeorge  L  would '  ftroke  his  chin  and  fmile. 
Yet  were  an  ancient  Roman  to  revifit  this 
globe,  and  make  a  tour  to  Paris,  I  have  fio  doubt 
but  he  would  with  great  juftice  affirm  that, 
the  French  were  very  little  improved  finde  his 
own  days;  that  their  cuftoms,  their  drefs^  their 
luxuries,  were  barbarous  aa  dernier  point.  I  fay 
with  juftice^  becaufe,  from  a  comparative  view 
of  the  Roman  manners,  every  one  muft  aBow 
that  they  were,  in  the  days  of  their  glory,  as 
much  fupcrior  to  the  French  in  luxury,  which 

IS 


(    3    ) 

is  always  confidered  as  the  great  criterion  of 
itiinement,  as  the  French  are  to  the  Efquimaux 
Indians*  Indeed,  one  cannot  help^fmiling  when 
the  declamations  of  writers,  and  of  the  clergy 
in  particular,  againfl  the  luxury  and  refinement 
of  their  own  feveral  ages,  are  confidered.  In  the 
old  Englifli  days,  when  the  drawing-rooms  of 
palaces  were  carpeted  with  clean  ftraw,  and 
maids  of  honour  breakfafted  on  roaft  beef,  the 
pulpits  (hook  with  virulent  inveftives  agaipft 
pride  of  furniture,  and  delicacy  of  food.  What 
more  can  be  faid  now,  when  forefts  are  robbed 
of  their  mufic  for  the  fake  of  the  rutaps  of  the 
Nightingales  ?  What  more  will  be  faid,  four 
centuries  after  this,  when,  I  will  venture  to 
prophefy,  luxury  and  refinement  will  be  ia 
iuch  a  ftate  as  judly  to  refle£t  upon  this  age  the 
appellation  of  barbarous  ? 

These  remarks  arc  only  made  with  a  view 
to  (hew  the  neceffity  of  defining  what  is  meant 
by  barbaric  poetry  before  the  fubjefl  is  further 
opened.  To  the  poetry  of  the  modern  French, 
juft  as  the  above  obfervations  may  be,  we  (hould 
no  qaore  think  of  giving  the' epithet  of  barba- 
rous, than  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
Romans. 

B  z  As 
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.  As  in  youth  moft  people  have  felt  an  incfi* 
nation  to  write  verfes/ tho  in  a  more  mature 
age  they  have  loft  that  defire;  fa  it  is  in  the 
youth  of  fociety,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
that  poetry  has  moft  flouriftied.  Now  thi« 
youth  of  fociety  is  commonly,  like  that  of 
man,  loft  in  tempeftuous  paflions,  which  call 
forth  extraordinary  exertions  of  miftd.  Such 
^^xertions  form  the  very  life  and  foul  of  poetry. 
Homer  was  a  witnefs  of  fuch  emotions  as  arife 
in  a  bapbarous  ftate  of  fociety,  ere  he  recorded 
them  in  the  Iliad.  Violent  a£lions,  and  fudden 
calamities  of  all  kinds,  are  the  certain  conco*- 
niit^nts  of  uncivilized  life:  to  thefe  wc  owe  a 
poetry  warm,  rapid,  and  impetuous,  that,  like 
.  a  large  river  fwelling  from  a  bleak  mountain, 
carries  the  reader  along  in  the  barge  of  fancy, 
now  by  vales  fragrant  with  wild  flowers,  now 
thra  woods  refounding  with  untaught  me- 
lody, but  moft  generally  thro  deferts  replete 
with  romantic  and  with  dreadful  profpefts. 

Society  always  paffes  through  three  differ- 
ent ftages  ere  it  arrives  at  refinement.  The  firft 
is  the  mere  favage  ftate,  during  which  the-  lord 
of  the  world  is  almoft  on  a  level  with  the 

brutes 
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brutes  themielves :  living  like  them  in  caves, 
or  wretched  hut$,  in  the  woods  that  faw  him 
born,  and  fubfifting  on  wild  fruits,  and  fuch 
prey  as  his  rude  invention  >can  feize  by  force  oc 
guile.  ClimatQ  has  fuch  power  over  hutnaa 
happinefs  as  fomotimes  to  d^  Society  in,  this 
ftate  without  any  hope  of  further  progrefs :  a? 
for  inftance,  in  Lapland.  The  poetry  of  fuch 
a  country  muft  of  courfe  be  always  barbaric^ 
The  fecond  ftage  is  that  of  paftoc'al  life*  The 
third  may  be  con(idered  as  a  kind  of  middle 
{kite  between  barbarifm  and  civilization ;  and 
is  that  in  which  the  (hjspherds  of  thie  fecond 
ftate  begin  to  confederate  together,  for  defence 
of  themfelves  and  their  flocks,  againft  fuch  of 
their  neighbours  ^s  are  yet  in  the  firft  condiT 
tion,  and  who,  ignorant  of.  property,  would 
^dmit  of  no  layv  but  force.  For  that  ^ffedt 
towns  are  built,  and,  by  the  coUiiion  of  differ* 
ent  minds,  the  arts  and  fciences  begin  to  be 
ftruck  out,  which  are  in  time  to  fpread  fhe 
light  qf  refinement  thro  the  community. 

All  poetry  compofed  ia  thefe  different  pet 
fiods  of  fociety  may  with  propriety  be  termed 
j?a|:bc^ric ;  but  more  particulary  that  of  the  firft 
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and  fecond.  The  Iliad,  if  not  written  during 
the  third,  is  yet  a  living  pifture  of  its  manners} 
and  it  is  to  this,  as  much  as  to.  any  other  cii> 
cumftance,  that  it  owes  its  wonderful  fuperio* 
rity^  For  no  ftate  of  fociety  can  be  fo  intereft* 
ing  as  that  in  which  the  fun  of  fcience  is  be-^ 
ginning  to  rife,  and  difcover  profpe<as  full  of 
fplendor  and  novelty ;  and  in  which  the  mind ^ 
vegfetating  ftrongly,  begins  from  a  vigorous 
ftem  to  difplay  the  buds  of  elegaiice. 

As  in  this  ftage  of  fociety  poetry  may  bo 
carried  to  the  higheft  perfeftion,  fo  the  two 
$rft  do  not  impede  its  real  influence  2  for  what 
it  wants  in  art,  in  elegance,  in  harmony^  is 
fully  compenfated  by  a  wild  force  of  nature,  by 
a  fimplicity,  by  a  pathos  to  which  every  heart 
is  in  unifon ;  attributes  no  lefe  declarative  of 
the  power  of  poetry  than  the  formeTt  Love,  a 
paffion  of  every  age  and  climate,  imparts  hi^ 
tendernefs  even  to  the  faVage  bread  amid  thd 
fnows  of  Lapland,  4s  we  may  perceive  from 
the  fongs  preferved  by  SchefFer,  which  you  fo 
roach  adinire;  ^nd  which  imy  be  compared  to 
the  rofes  that  grow  wild,  as  Mr.  Maupertuis 
informs  u^,  oa  the  banks  of  (he  I'iV^  ^M 
lak^s  of  ?h»t  dreary  cQuntryt 

From 
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From  what  I  have  written,  you  will  no 
doubt  fee  that  I  am  flill  the  fame  fceptic  in 
sfio^  matters  that  you  left  me;  thinking  aU 
waysi  with  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley,  that 
*«  much  may  be  fai4  on  both  fides  ;'*  fo  that,  if 
you  wi(h  to  have  aa  opinion  on  any  fubjeft^ 
you  will  be  much  di(appointed  if  you  apply  to 
me;  but,  if  yoi»  defire  to  hear  doubts  inftead  of 
decifionsy  I  may  perhaps  fwnlfh  you  with  a 
fufficiencyt 

As  I  know  your  fondnefs  for  fuch  pieces  of 
rude  poetry  as  have  intrinfic  merit,  I  fubjoia 
two  that  may  not  perhaps  have  lain  in  your 
way. 

The  firft  is  extrafted  from  a^  Hiftory  of  the 
Canary  Iflands  by  Captain  Glas;  and  is  one  of 
the  mofl:  exquifite  pieces  of  elegkic  poetry  which 
I  have  ever  met  wit^.  In  the  year  141 8,  you 
mud:  know,  Guillen  Peraza,  an  enterprizing 
youth,  was  Governor  of  the  Canary  Iflands ; 
but  attempting  to  reduce  PaJma,  on?  of  them, 
to  the  power  of  Spaki^  ht  yns  there  killed. 
The  following  veries  ^^v^ereMmade  on  that  occa* 
fion,  and,  as  our  a^hoi:  informs  us,  are  re- 
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peated  in  Palma  to  this  day :  which  I  do.  not 
wonder  at,  as  every  one  who  hears  therti  muft 
wifti  to  remember  them :  and  the  heart  muft 
be  hard  indeed,  that  is  not  afFeded  by  their 
4cep  pathos.  There  is  a  bit  of  a  pun  however 
in  the  fecond  flanza,  which  to  underftand  you 
muft  remember  that  Palma  fignifies  a  palm- 
tree.  As  perhaps,  to  ufe  a  royal  mctaphor^j 
your  Spanifli  may  be  rufty,  I  ftiali  fubjoin  ^ 
profe  tranflation  as  literal  as  poftible, 

Llorad  las  damas^^ 
Afli  Dies  OS  vaia, 
Guillen  Peraza; 
Quedo,  en  la  Palma^ 
La  flor  marchka, 
De  la  fu  cara. 

No  ercs  Palnja  | 
Eres  retama ; 
tires  cypres 
De  trifle  raraa ; 
Ercs  defdicba ; 
Defdicha  mala, 

Tus  campos  rompaq. 

Trifles  Volcanos* 

No  vean  plazere$ 

Stoo  pefares.  4 

(Pubran  tus  flojc^    .  ;    ^ 

\.zs  arct|alesf 
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jGuillen  Feraza ! 
Guillen  Peraza ! 
.    Do  efta  tu  e/cudo  ? 
Do  efta  tu  lanza  ? 
Todo  la  acaba 
X^a  mala  adai^za! 

^  Let  the  ladies  lament  Guillen'  Peraza,  as  6od 
^  (hall  help  them  in  their  mifiries,  for  in  Palma  the 
f  flower  left  his  check. 

*  Thou fatalijiey  art  not  Palma,  a  name  Jignificant 
f  ofviSlory  and  joy  \  thou  art  a  bramble;  thou  art  a 
f  cyprefs  of  melancholy  branch;  thou  art  a  misfor- 
f  tune,  a  dreadful  eviU 

f  Let  difmal  volcanos  burft  thy  fields.  Let  no  plea-r 
?  fures  be  feen  there:  but  forrows.  Let  fands  cover  all 
f  thy  flowers. 

*  Guillen  Peraza!  Guillen  Peraza!  Where  is  thy 
f  ftiield  ?  Where  i?  thy  fpear  \  A  fatal  raflmefs  dc? 
fftroyedalir 

The  (econd  has  not  been  publiflied  fo  bx 
^s  I  know.  It  is  an  Indian  fong,  tranflated  by 
John  Nettles,  a  Cataba  Indian,  who  learned 
Englifli  at  the  fchool  founded  by  Sir  Robert 
JSoyle,  at  Williamlburg. 

f  Iwas 


(  lb  ) 

*  I  was  walking  thro  the  fliade  of  the  grove  m 
•the  morning  dew.  I  met  my  fancy.  She  talked 
'  with  her  fmiling  lips  to  me.  I  gave  her  no  anfwer. 
^  She  told  me  to  fpeak  out  my  mind.  Bafhful  face 
*fpoils  good  intent.    That  cleared  up  my  heart. 

*  But  when  my  love  is  gone  from  my  fide,  my  heart 

•  faints  and  i$  IqWp 
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ridifference  for  fame  is  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue.     If  defire  of  praile  be 
a  vice,  it  is  a  vice  that  is  the  author  of  many 
virtues ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  rich  graiu^^ 
the  We  ufe  dung  to  produce  it^ 

At  the  lame  time  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you  that  common  and  univerfal  applaufe  is  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  of  wifdom,  or  isven  of  true 
tafle^  a  matter  not  to  be  wiQied.  Thp  praiie 
6f  one  fool  or  knave  we  (hould  be  afhamed  of; 
lurely  then  we  ought  infinitely  more  to  deipiie 
that  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  both.  If 
a  man  has  vanity,  his  vanity  itfelf  ought  to  be 
rather  pfFendecl  than  pleafed  at  the  incenfe  ariC> 
ing  from  the  flowers  of  fuch  weeds :  even  his 
Vaffity  (hould  hayc  a  better  tafte,  as  Mr.  Gray 
(pxpfefles  it^ 

fPfaifcV 
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f  Praife,'  fays  Lord  Bacon,  *  is  the  reflcftiott 
^  of  virtue :  but  it  is  as  the  glafs,  or  body, 
^  which  giveth  the  refledion.  If  it  be  from 
f  the  common  people,  it  is  comrnonly  falfe  and 
^  naught ;   and  rather  followeth  vain  perfons  ^ 

*  than  virtuous.  For  the  common  people  un- 
f  derftand  not  many  excellent  virtues :  the 
f  lowcft  virtues  draw  praife  frotji  them ;  the 

*  middle  virtues  excitie  in  them  aftonifliment  or 

<  admiration  j  but  pf  the  hjgK^ft  virtqes  they 

*  have  no  fenfe  or  perceiving  at  allj  but  (hews^ 

<  and  fpecies  virti^tibus  Jimilesj  ferve  heft  with 

*  them.     Certainly  fapae  is  like  a  river,  ^hat. 

*  beareth   up  things   light   and   fwollep,   an^ 

<  drowns  things  weighty  and  folid:  but,  ifper^ 

*  fons  of  quality  and  judgement  concur,  then  if . 

<  is  (as  the  Scripture  faith)  Nomen  bonUftn  tnfiav 

*  unguenti fragrantis.    It  fillet h  all  round  about, 

*  and  will  not  eafily  away :  for  the  odours  of 

*  ointments  arc  more   durable   than  thofc  of 

*  flowers/  > 


1. 

Sp  far  this  excellent  writer,  upon  whofp 
eftimate  of  fame  fome  ill-natured  reader  may" 
perhaps  make  this  cenfure,  that,  if  Lord  Bacon 
had  held  popular  applaufe  in  more  reverence, 

h(S 
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lie  might  have  Had  at  leaft  dne  flrong  niotiVft 
not  to  degrade  his  high  office  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  bribe.  It  may  however  be  remarked  upon 
the  above  quotation,  with  more  juftice,  that  by 
perjbns  of  quality  the  great  chancellor  muft 
mean  perfons  whofe  quality  lies  in  their  mindi 
not  our  mob  of  perfons  of,  quality,  who  ar* 
moft  commonly,  if  you  will  excufe  a  pun, 
perfons  of  no  quality  at  all. 

Indifference  for  vulgar  fame  therefore 
you  will  do  well  to  difcriminate  from  indiffe- 
rence for  genuine  praife  of  the  true  flavour. 
The  former  certainly  belongs  to  a  mind  that 
can  (land  upon  its  own  bafis  without  the  props 
of  adventitious  opinions.  The  latter,  I  will  be 
bold  to  fay,  is  the  parent  of  every  vice.  fFAat 
will  the  world  fay  ?  is  a  refleftion  that  has 
ftifled  many  a  bad  inclination  in  the  breafts  of 
thole  who  are  either  above,  or  below,  every 
other  motive.  Want  of  fliame,  and  total  pro- 
fligacy, follow  like  a  flood  if  you  remove  this 
bank,  which  excluded  them.  It  is  true,  thi? 
principle  has  done  as  much  harrn  as  good  in 
the  world ;  a  falfe  refped^  for  the  opinion  c^ 
others  having  deftroyed  many  9  virtue,  becaufe 

It 
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tt  4M  not  happen  at  that  time  to  float  ypon 
the  (kreatxi  of  fafhion.  Such  eSe&  has  falfe 
fsmQ  upon  a  little  mind :  and  the  force  of  the 
true  upon  a  large  foul  Is  yet  more  ftrong.  The 
praife  of  the  fevsr  fwells  and  invigorates  it  to 
its  moft  complete  perfedion,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  Sirlnks  from  multitudinous  glory^ 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 

"the  people's  praife)  if  always  praife  unmixt  ? 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confufed, 

A  mifceiraneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  fingular ;  and,  well  weighed,  fcarce  wortS 

the  praife. 
Thiey  praife,  and  they  admire,  they inow  not  what. 
And  know  not  when ;  but  as  one  leads  the  other* 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  fpch  e^tolPd, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  theur  talk. 
Of  whom  to  be  defpifed  were  no  fmall  praife  i 
His  lot  who  dares  be  fingularly  good. 

Milt.  Pan  Reg. 

An  author  in  particular,  who  h^s  any  regard 
for  his  fanie,  (hould  beware  of  buildipg  it  upon 
fuch  a  fandy  foundation  as  the  applaufe  of  the 
mob.  The  popular  gale,  as  Horace  phrafes  it, 
is  eternally  veering :  but  iii  no  clime  does  it 

vary 
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vary  mote  than  in  that  of  literature*  FafliioOf 
after  exerting  her  power  upon  mofl  other  fub« 
jediSf  has  at  lad  cbof^u  literarjf  reputation  to 
difplay  the  utmofl  caprices  of  her  fway« 
Sometimes  it  happens  Wonderfully  that  (he 
blunders  right ;  but  mofl:  commonly  her  fa^ 
vours  are  unworthily  beftowed.  Thcfe  fafhi« 
onable  fcribkrs,  who  are  now  (b  common^  are 
however  by  no  means  to  be  envied^  for,  in  the  , 
courfe  of  a  year,  of  a  months  of  a  day,  the 
public  may  fee  the  deception ;  and,  as  it  hap* 
pens  when  we  treat  a  Granger  with  refpe£k 
who,  we  afterwards  find,  deferves  our  icorn^ 
their  warmeft  admu*ers  moft  frequently  revenge 
the  infult,  they  have  themfelves  impofed  oa 
their  own  underflandings,  by  commencing  that 
Jbittereft  enemies* 

There^  Is  a  grievance  juft  now  reigning  in 
this  capital,  of  which  you  in  the  country  can 
icarcely  have  an  idea.  After  being  blefl  with 
a  variety  of  fwindlers  in  all  occupations,  we 
have  at  laft  got  literary  fwindlers :  people  who 
ileal  reputation  in  order  to  i^eal  money.  As 
ihe  charafter  mufl:  be  new  to  you,  I  will  give 
you  fome  outlines  of  it* 

6  A  LI* 
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A  LITERARY  fwmdler  is  a  ftribler  whd 
Vegards  fame  as  only  a  road  to  the  temple  of 
wealth :  of  confequence,  fo  he  can  get  what  h 
•here  called  reputation,  he  cares  not  by  what 
ineaiis. '  His  fjrft  ftep  is  to  form  an  intimacy 
with  the  printers  of  newfpapers,  of  magaiirtest 
of  reviews,  and  other  periodical  works.  Thto 
thefe  channels  hd  gravely  communicates  td 
the  public  what  are  here  emphatically  deno- 
tainated  puffs,  of  praifes  of  himfelf  and  his 
'  writings,  the  rtiore  bombaftic  the  better.  Thpfe 
tvho  know  the  trick  laugh  at  his  -effrontery: 
but  as  they  are  but  few,  in  comparifon  of  the 
others,  he  minds  not  their  derifion.  The  mob, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  ftare,  and 
wonder  they  have  not  heard  of  fuch  a  ;:ele- 
brated  writer.  Every  one,  not  to  appear  igno- 
rant, whether  he  has  read  the  work  puffed^  or 
*  not,  calls  it  admirable ;  tho,  were  he  to  truft 
his  own  judgement,  he  would  call  it  the  fiUieA 
nonfenfe  that  ever  fell  from  a  goofe's  quill. 
The  fcribler  in  the  mean  time  goes  on  puffing 
as  faft  as  he  canj  writes  anecdotes  of  himfelf ; 
fends  letters  from  the  country  telling  of  his 
being  fo  happy  as  to  be  in  the  company  cif 
himfelfy  and  what  a  modefl  and  wonderful 

man 
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man  he  himfelf  is.  At  length  by  thefe,  and 
fuch  tricks^  he  gets  what  is  called  a  reputation ; 
and  perhaps  makes  a  fortune  by  it,  ere  the 
knavery  is  revealed. 

No  confideration  can  make  a  man  of  reflec* 
tidn  more,  deaf  to  popular  approbation,  thup 
the  view  of  fuch  a  character  as  the  above.  He 
will  perceive  that  the  fame  he  purfued,  as  a 
chafte  bride,  is  no  better  than  a  common  prof^ 
titute;  and  abandon  the  fuit  wkh  fcorn.and 
indignation. 


4 
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LETTER    IIL 

I 

HA D  you  perufed  the  work  of  Vavaflbr, 
you  would  ceafe  to  wonder  at  yotir 
fi-iend^s  takmg  no  notice  of  him  in  his  Eflay 
on  Ludicrous  Corapolitiori.  His  book  De  Die*- 
tione  Ludicraj  which  you  think  muft  abound 
*  \vith  curious  matter,  is  t\xt  mbft  vapid  jperfor*- 
mance  you  can  imagine.  You  likeways  xntf- 
take  its  intention.  It  is  written  to  prove  that 
the  ancients  e'rther  knew  nothing  of,  or  elfe 
deipifed,  ludicrous  writing ;  and  what  do  you 
think  is  the  confequence  he  derives  from  this 
difcbvery  which  his  half-learning  enabled  him 
to  make  ?  Why  to  be  fure  that  we,  the  poor 
moderns^  mufl  not  pretend  to  feaft  on  mpre 
luxurious^  things  than  our  elders ;  and  muA 
look  on  a  way  of  writing,  unknown  to  them, 
as  forbidden  to  us.  jlh  lepidum  caput!  His  book 
De  Epigrammaie  is  of  the  fame  fluff.  The  one 
half  of  it  is  filled  with  inveftives,  truly  jefuiti- 
cal,  againft  fome  Collector  of  Epigrams,  be* 
fcaafe^  as  would  appesu'»  he  did  not  think  any 
6  of 
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:^  Vavaflor's  |DpigB4in«  wor^  -a  pkcc  in  his 
wofk.  HowevCfi  be  aftcrWafd3  gives  Jbisj.ao- 
fcagodift  ample,  re^vwge^  by fprefientidg  tiSMijfh 
his  own  epigrara^s^  in.  threo  hooks ;  amQt^  all 
whickth^e  is  ^t  one  that  will  l>ear  p!^i\9g 
twice,  of  indeed  once  if  OHfe  cpu^ld  ju4ge  of 
them  at  firft  fight. 

# 
Such  are  the  works  of  Vavaflbr,  who  has 
written  on  fubjeds  of  elegance  without  tafte, 
and  on  fubje£l:s  of  curiofity  without  interefting, 
nay,  I  may  add,  on  fubjefts  of  erudition  with-* 
out  learning. 

What  muft  we  think  of  an  author  whofc 
Works,  inftead  of  advancing  knowlege,  would 
confine  it?  whofe  arguments,  if  extended^ 
prove,  that  we  muft  not  ufe  gun  -  powder 
becaufe  unknown  at  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
nor  printing,  becaufe  Cicero  does  not  mentioa 
it? 

Yet  fuch  a  writer  has  had  his  admirers 
among  his  countrymen ;  for,  according  to  one 
of  their  own  prophets, 

Un  fot  trouYe  toujours  un  plus  fot  qui  Tadmire. 

C  2  I  EN- 


I  ENTijEtitt.Y  agree  with  you,  that  BofTu,  and 
the  other  French  critics,  whom  Addiicm  fol- 
lowed with  blind  adoration,  cannot  be  held  in 
too  ibvereign  contempt.  Hdw  miftaken  a  cri* 
tic  that  fine  writer  wa»y  may  merit  diicuilion 
on  another  occafion.       : 
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LETTER    IV. 


AS  I  know  that  Akeiifide*s  i^ork  on  the 
Pleafures  of  Imagination  is  defervedly 
one  of  your  moft  favorite  poems,,  I  fend  you 
incloied  what,  I  have,  no  doubt,  you  will  fet  a 
due  value  on;  no  lefs  than  a  copy  of  all  the 
corrections  he  made  with  his  own  hand  on 
that  Poem.  They  were  inlerted  in  the  margin 
of  the  Doctor's  printed  copy,  which  afterwards 
pafled  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  from  a 
friend  of  whom,  and  of  my  own,  a  very  ifigc* 
ciious  young  Templar,  I  received  them*  At 
what'  time  they  were  written  I  cjinnot  pretend 
to  fay,  much  leis  to  reveal  the  author's  reafons 
for  not  giving  an  edition  according  to  them. 
Moft  of  them  are  evidently  much  for  the  better; 
one  or  two,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  worfe.  You  will 
obferve  that  a  few  of  them  have  been  adopted 
by  the  author  in  his  propofed  alteration  of  the 
Poem ;  as  appears  from  the  two  books,  and 
part  of  the  third,  of  that  dlteration,  publiflied 
by  Mr.  Pyiqn  in.  his  editioiii.,Qf  Akenfide's 

C3  Poems, 


Poems,  1772,  4to.  but  far  the  greater  part  is 
unpublifhed^  and  that  the  mofl  valuable,  as 
being  evidently  written  ere  the  author  had 
taken  up  the  f&ahgOf  idea  that  pjoetry  was  only 
perfeft  oratory.  So  that  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
tbuft  9D  edition. 0^  The  Pleafpies,  of  Ip^gioa- 
t^KQ;,  adopMPg  f][H>^  of  thefe  c^rire^t^ioas, ;wj§iM 
be.  fchc.  eaoft  p^^s^t;  evfx  yet  known. .  IV^a^.ao^ 

Ai^anttni.  '  EivCc  ilte  Words,  dr  lemderfubii^  r:  and;- 
»'tbe  (mteiico,  Pki^refrem  noveity  or  wondet^fnk^ 

1Feff2^2«  i^  a^tMMve,  r^piemaiUng 
"  v; '  5r8  ir .  for  /;2^>  'read  nohkr. 

44*  45.  for  /4oar  coar/  myfohgCTet,  rcacl       '   '^" 

•^•^  argument  ihvitem;-    .         -   ''>'-'. =v 

!..     >ii,ioxfmle,  tcfLddfed,' 

f  ^  94*  crafe.  thcfe  words-j 

'  V  "  !  ?r  what  the  heqms  ofmatfi' '  * 

'"■■•   •     Itthamrtedrs,  •     '  .  : '""  * 

•         f    *  ^^  • 

,    106.  Ei^e  this  Imc, 


•  •-«  ^  4*4 
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and  infert  thefc, 

.As  £2iX  AS  mortal  eyes  the  porn*ait  ican, 
Thefe  lineaments  of  beauty  which  delight. 

Verfe  109— 1 3tt  read  as  follows: 
As  Memnon's  marble  form,  renownM  of  old 
By  fabling  Nilus,  at  the  potent  touch 
Of  Morning  utter'd  from  its  inmofl  frame 

i  Unbidden  mufic ;  fo  hath  Nature^s  hand 

To  certain  fpeclcs  of  external  tbmgs 
'Attuned  the  finer  organs  of  the  mtnd :  * 

So  the  glad  iriipulfe'  of  congenial  powers, 
_  Or  of  IWeet  found^  or  fair  pi^opohionTd  form,     * 
The  grace  of  motiori^'or  the  pomp'  of  Tight, 
Shoots  thro  hnagihatwmV  tended  £ra[ttie ;  ' ' 

Thro  every  naked  nerve ;  till  all  the  foul 
To  that  harmomous  movement  now  refigns 
Her  fun£tibns.  '  Then  the  inexpreflSive  (IraifV 
Difiufeth  its  enchantment.    Fancy  dreams. 
Rapt  into  high  dtfcourfe  with  ifainted  bards. 
And  wandering  thro  Elyfium,  fanc^  dreams 
Of  myidic  fountains*/  and  infpirlng  grores ; 
Fountains  the  haunt  of  Orpheus.;  happy  groves 
WHere  Mitton  ifrnXn.    The  intetteAnal  power  . 
Beftds  from  his  fdtemfi  throne  a  wondering  ear 
Aid  ftriil€!l3«  ^  Thripoffions  to  divine  repofe 
FerfiKkied  yield :  aad  love  and  joy  alone 

^  Are  wakhig ;  io^  and  joy^  fuch  as  aMratt 

An  aftgdhi  meditacion.    O !  attend,.  &c, 

C4  ^  Verfe 
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Yctki $i*  for  toitchf  tcaA  molfe, 

134,  for  the  refining  love,  read  this  primeval  hvi. 

136.  ioi  favourite^  vtzahoHeJl. 

138.  for  loveliejl,  read  awfuL 

I39«  icx  pregnant  Jiores,  read  copious  frame. 

143.  for  Te?  /Ar^^  illufiridus  ord^rs^  &c  to  vcrfe 
146^  read; 

To  two  illuftrious  orders  flill  refer 
Self-taught.     From  him,  whof&Tuftic  toll  the  lark 
Chears  warblkvg;  to  the  bard,  wbofe  mighty  mind 
Grai^w  thefuB  orb  of  being;  ftill  the  form        , 
Which  fancy  worflups,  or  finblime,  or  fair. 
Their  eager  tongues  proc^buyu  I  fo;  them  dawn>  &c.« 

157.  138.  for  / 

- '•  ■      ■".  ■■  run 

The  great  career  of  juftice 

rca4 

'  ■        '  '< ■  '»  Zxk 

The  great  deforces.  , 

168.  for  fhStiXV^J/^bUb. 

169*— 172*  read  thus: 
And  mocks  pofleffion  ?  Why  dt^rts  the  foul 
Wide  from  the  track  and  journey  of  her  times 
To  grafp  the  good  ihe  knows  not  ?  Iq  Ae  field 
Of  things  which  may  be,  in  the  fpacious  field 
Of  fcience,  potent  arts,  or  dreadful  anas^ 
To  ra'^fe  up  fqenes  in  which  her  olim  dcfiret- 
^  Con* 
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Contented  may  repofe;  wlieit  things  wbicli  are 
Pall  on  htt  temper^  like  a  twice  toid  tale: 
Her  temper  fiill  demanding  to  be  free  { 
Spurning  the  grofs^  2(C« 

Verfc  177.  for  A^inCf  read  mid-air. 

■  -  • 

179.  for  rowHng  bis  bright  wave,  read  rawl  bis 
'       '  -gUtteriHg  tide. 

183.  for  That,  read  Wbick 

195.  fovfar^ffus^d,  rtz^ /aJfymg  forth. 

r.  197.  £at  through,  xCAi  rcwid. 

222— ^270^    This  whde  paragraph  to  be  inferted 

sifter  verfe  278^  Book  III. 

'^*   3J7*  for ymiig,  x€aAfond. 
338,  fox  the,  xtaAymr.  . 

358.  fgr  fh^  ind^igtnt  mother,  read  tb^  gracious 
jiarent. 

361.  for  StiJl,^  read  TT^re. 

$6u  for  native,  tead  prefer.   , 

363.  for  Illumes,  read  DireQs. 

364.  for 
^4^^^0tm%begeaerousglebe» 

*  Wbefe  bqfom/mUes  with  verdure, 

r     read^ 

^—— The  glow  of  flowers. 
Which  gild  the  verdant  pafiure* 

^^«  for  nfifar^J,  read  doumey* 

Terfe 


( l^<^  ) . 


Tetdthus^  y/r' 


Which  flatter  youthful  bofoms,  hBfe  tf |)pallM*    -^ 
Kor  let  falfe  tei:«w^,.wrg|5  yw  to^toQwcft-  i    rr  / 
.  This  awful  theme  qf  uodce^itfol  gQod,^ 
And  truth  eternal.    Tho  th*  abhorred  threats 
Of  facred  fuperftition,  in  the  queft       ,    ^ , 
Of  that  kind  pair  conftrain  her  kneeling  flave  = 
To  quench,  and  fet  at  nought,  the  lamp  of  God 
Within  his  frame :  tbre^  defarts>  tharns,-  woA  mvc^ 
Tbo  fortb  flb  le^  hi£pi,;crddulous,  ai)d  dark. 
And  awM  with  dubkw  notion,  Ao  at  length 
Benrghted,  terrified^  a^ifftcd,  laft^,  ,  >  ^^    ,  * 
She  leave  him  to  conyerfe  with  cells,  s^d/graves,^ 
And  Ihapes  of  death ;  to  liften  a^l  aloqe. 
And,- by  thc'fcreamlng  dwVi  accurfe^  forig. 
To  watch  the  dreadful  workings  df^is  hearts 
Or  talk  .with  fpeftreS  ©a  ercrnal'  woe^;  '  • ' ' 
Yet  be  not  you  difin«yed«    A  gender  liar 
Tour  lovely  fean;h  CTlijjhtcns*  Fjrgpvihc^roYC,  &c. 
403.  for  /tfftV,  ready&/^, 
413.  for  harmcmmj^j  resii  ^r/tm/he. 

431— 43y-         '  '■','■ 

Which  conquers  chance  aod  fate;  or  whether  tuned 

For  triumph,  on  the  fummit  to*  proclaim 

|Ier  toils  5  around  her  brow  to  twine  the  wreath 

/  '  ■"'■  •'  -'  •       ••■■•■  *  '  ■"        Of 


i 


(:  *r. ): 

Of  everlaftmg  praifc ;  thro  f]nmt  wat}<k 
To  follow-  bf B  iocenif^inatjsd  W.9Sf* 
440,  fiarj    ' 

Whcttiier  111  ^wUl  majeftic  pottjp  wray'^^ 
Or  dreft  dk  i^l^fin^  irooderi  opfevtB^ 
In  beauty's  rofy  £lnk{e«  .     - 

When  majefty  arrays  her^  and  when  deck'd 
By  beauty  and  by  love,     . 

Verfe  459.  for  pregnant,  read  copious^ 

460.  for  th&'hmnh9us,  «cad  fhetp  forenP^: 

461 — 464.  read  thus, 

**fQcti^^ifhefloiW«n» 


ii^i««M**«>a*«Mk*4Pi^k^ 


With  whicb'  yoirtig  Maia  for  her  .genial  fon|;  > 
Reward^  the  f  illa^  maid j  aiid  fudi  die  citte$|i 
Wh ich  blith  Pbmona  rMrs  en  SeternVzbanlr 
To  feed  tba^  lio^  of  Ap}COiim(  fwains. 
Who  qualT  beneath  he^  brancbes.  LoivdierflSllj^&c. 

474.  for,  ■      ' 

There  moft  cdhfpicuous  eyen  in  outward  Hasi^c,, 

^  readjj 
There  in  ^te^nal  things  confpicuous  moft. 

476«  for  conduSting^  lesiddire^ing.  -  \    1 

487.  for  range,^  xtzApatL  .; 

534*  for  cmgfma^^  xpx^ j^qffiFml. 


(    a8^  ) 

Vferfc 559— 563.  read,  ,    *-  .    .^    ,, 

Of  harmony  and  wdnden    Difierent  far    -j 

'  She  darts  indignant  00  tb^  patriot's  eyfi. 
Among  the  fervile  kerd :  her  nervous  hand 
Points  as  flie  turns  the  |record»  ^d  appeals      , 
To  ancient  honour ;  or  in  aA«  &€•    , 

•    *    •■  ^  -      .'  I 

568.  for  the /acred,  read  untrodd^u 

570.  for,  r; 

Of  all  heroic  deedS)  and  fmr  dcfiied^ 

read. 
Of  generous  counCels,  of  heroic  deeds. 

575— 5.85*  read  as  follows,  .  .        ^ 

Which  Hefpcr  Iheds  along  the  vernal  heaven; 
If  I  from  Super ftition's  gloomy  haun^  ^ 
Impatient  fteaU  and  frcmi  th'  unfeemly  rites 
Of  btrbarous  dominadoo,  to  attend' 
With  hymns  thy  prefence  in  the  lonely  ihades. 
By  their  ^nalignant  footfteps  unprofaned. 
Defcend,  O  famous  Power,  thy  glowing  mien 
Su^,  and  fo  elevated  all  thy  form. 
As  when  the  great  barbarian  foiled  again. 
And  yet  again  dimik)i(hed,  htd  his  face 
Amqnj^  the  herd  of  jfati^aps,.  smd  of  kings } 
And  at  the  H^tfiing».&?tt  .     > 

589*  for  beroU,  read  uncmtquet^d. 
598.  (orJUght^  read  meed. 


t  .^..'-^  *^i..  jij  / 


:/ 


I 


(   ^9    ) 
Verfc  599^  for  ptum^  retd  ioU. 

Tbjroame^thricekoiiattr'd  i  wicli  th^  tiniQortal  praife. 

read,  ^^ 

Thy  kind^  name  to  no  ignoble  praife. 

6o2*  for  Nature,  read  Beauty^ 
B  O  O  K     II. 

« 

$j.  for  haughty^  xtzA  jealous. 

$i.  for  iarmmoui,  read  Hefed. 

75*  for. 
To  ndfe  harmonious  Fancy's  oatitre  cliara« 

read. 
To  raife  enamour*d  Faocy's  oatxve  jof» 

Her  awful  lig^t  difclofea  to  beftovtr 

A  more  majeftic  pomp  on  beauty's  famef 

read^-  .     t 

Her  awful  front  unveils  tQ«  jsu&  the  fcene». 
And  adds  to  beauty  honours  not  her  own  i 

ft  1 0.  for  tak/ui  charms,  read  witlejl  ftnpps. 

St  2.  for  CraeimSf  read  Bight  ems. 

223.  for, 
A  purple  cloud  came  floating  thro  the  flcy. 
read, 
*  'Game  floating  thro  the  iky  a  purple  doud. 

3  Verfe 


(    30    ) 

Vcrfc  Z2S*  for  foft*iiMs  fin-mtt^  4/,.  ^eaj^  gineliitu 

pity t  or.  .    •     i 

/  475.  for  jWKr,  >efid  dj^.       * 

276.  for  clif,  xtdA  heath.     -      * 

277.  iot  recumbent^  read  incumbeni^ 

*    '      -  ...  -I 

282,  283.  for^ 

Remurmuring  rufli'd  the  congregated  floods 
3Vith  hoarfer  iatindatiotf.       ^' 

read. 
More  ponderous  ru&'d  the  coagr^git^d  ^oods^ 
And  louder  ftill  refbunded. 

I  ■  ■  ■  ■  V 

jk©5.  tOTfreJh  wat€f^d^  iread  krigwmsi, 
477.  for  jcys,  re^d  hopes. 
599.-  for  Nature  caBs,  tead  Godtmmattds. 
663.  for  figures,  xtzd  phantoms,    r  ' 
€64.  for.  When  junjhint  fills  the  bed. 

When  funfliiue  rufhcs  on  the  brow  oFflccp, 
And  filfe  the  curtained  fpace^'    .    ?  i 
769'.  for,  ..... 

Pefiled  X.0  fuch  a  depih  of  ftrdid  &amef«- 

To  fuch  A  bajfencff  have,  not  yet  depraved* 


4 


»^  ,*  '> 


4 
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(    37     ) 


BOOK   m.  '^ 


4  • 


*  V* 


Argument.  After  the  fent^t^ot)  FituA  umjk  of  the 
fenfe  of  ridicule^  infert.  The  pleafure  from  naveltj 
with  its  Jipal  catife^ 

Vcrfe  7,  8,  9.  read  thus, 

With  charms  refiftlefs.    Npt  the . fpftcioiis  m<% 
Nor  all  the  teeming  regions  af  the  fouth 
Contain  a  quarry,  Sec 

27.  for  lovely ^  TC2Ld  pJeq/ingm 

59.  f orT/je  wicked  hear ittadW&kbguUifnduret, 

72.  for,  ,  '      .       ^ 

I  Cng  of  Nature's  charms,  and  ^ouch,  wcll-pI&i(5'(Ei« 

read, 
I  fing  of  good  alnd  fair,  touching  well-pleas^d*- 

75.  for  aukward  arts^  read  arts  ahoun4* 
96*  for  Some^  read  Tbih  . ; 

tj8.  lor  Some^  read  This.  -  J  ? 

■'  •  * 

278.  Here  infert  the  paragraph  B.  I.  V*  122. 

S6£.  for  feeds  f  rtzi  works."  .' ,"        '    ^ 

.  •  ^ '  »  • » fc 

366«  {qv  attemj^er'd,  tezA  imprinted.     ,  :♦ 
^Z^^m^ifx  loi)0lieji^  KzApUafiag..  ^;   . 

384*  :£>r  >tfw2F  bis  daring  eye^  read  dbntr  i&/i 

fearching  eye. 

387*  for  Flitfwifi^  read  Proceed. 
>•  7:  %•   V    ,:    1  'Vcrfc 


(    32    ) 

Verfe  389.  f^  Difclofe,  read  RevedL 

403  •  for  Wue  ferene^  read  aztkre  i^uU* 

435.  for  nvarbkdi  read  bolyi^ 

503.  for. 
Than  fpacc,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time. 

read, 
f^hsen  his  own  efienoei  or  eflential  powers* 

516,  for  feelingly^  read  tenderly. 
SSZ*  fox  furious^  rczd  frantic. 
576.  for  the  cnlyfew^  read  what  tho  iutfew* 
'^[  587.  for, 

Diftills  her  dews,  and  from  the  filkefi  geW 
*    hs  lucid  leaves  unfplds. 
ready 
Unlocks  her  gems^  and  frondr  the  fpreading  leates 
Throws  her  light  incenfe  round. ' 

626.  to  the  end,  read  as  follows : 
He  meant,  he  made  us  to  regard  and  love 
What  he  regards  and  loves ;  the  life  and  health 
Of  general  nature  1  to  do  good  like  him 
To  every  being  round  us.    Thus  the  men, 
Whom  Nature's  frame  delights,  with  God  himfelf 
Hold  daily  converfe ;  a6t  upon  his  plan ;  ^ 
And  form  to  his  the  xeUih  of  their  fouls. 


/ 
* 


LETTitll 


(    33    ) 


» 


L  £  T  T.  £  R    V. 


IT  is  110  mcurious  fubjeiS^  to  enquire^  what 
i^  the  fpirit  of  lyric  poetty?'  Or,  in  what 
does  its  difcriminatiop  from  other  kinds  of 
poetry  coafift  ?  Thofe  who  have  even  pretended 
to  write  in  this  fly le  have  often  betrayed  perr 
ftSt  ignorance  of  the  very  principles  of  *fo  ex- 
quidte  a  mode  of  compoiition* 

The  Greeks,  the  Greeks  alone,  my  friend^ 
are  the  maders^  and  their  woi;ks  the  txiodels  of 
this  kind  of  poetry*  If  we  examine  thefe 
models  with  care,  we  (hall  perceive  that  this 
fpecie^  ojF^  poetry  divides  itfelf,  in  refemblance 
of  the  works  of  natijre^  hito  two  kinds,  |he 
fublime,  and  the  beautiful*  In  the  firft  cjais 
Pindar  {l;ood  without  a  rival  till  Gray  appealed. 
In  the  fecohd  Anacfeon  and  Sappho  dill  re- 
main without  equal  competitors* 


D  F&02A 


From  thcfc  writers,  therefore,,  tlie  gftfiuJntf 
Ipirit  of  lyric  poetry  may  be  difcovered.  Froiri 
Pindar  we  learn  that  ludden  tranfitions^  bold 
and  abrupt  tlietaphor?^  a  regular  cadence^  and 
2  warm  and  impetubus  glow  of  thought  and 
lat](guagei  - 

Thonghtetbatbreidie,  ^illtortf^ 

are  t^fleiiti^lS  of  the  hjghef  ttibde  of  Jyric  writ* 
itig.  I  place  a'  regular  cadence  among  theftr 
t^uifit'es  itt^^ite  of  <>rydiBd''«  wdndirfili  ode; 
whfeh  *is  df  itfetf  Wofih  all  that  Ptiwfer  has^ 
'written,  as  a  large  di%mou4.*te  Wttfth  tf  Vftft 
heap  of  gold,  beCaufe  that  mafler-pieee  is  a 
^thyrambic  ^di,  Abt'  fi  fyrie  ot>e*  Aiid  that 
as  well  for  Jfcs  want  bf  ri^gHJlarityy  as  fbr  ts 
iiibjeft,  which,  hiing  ptfi'lfeiSHy  conviviaf  as  itfr 
t^tfe  fp^als,  falts  witli^jfeUiih  pp6prieFy^iht6* 
5Hiat  clafs  whith  the  airtittite  called  dfthj^k^- 
Vic,  and  which  Wefe  i6rfP  dinitecmly  faei^isd  tO' 
IBacchur*  '   ' 

J  Ih  jhe  iecoi^d  divifion  of /fyrui'  pftetry*  tirt 
eiTentials  are  lefs  eafi^  fi^^d*  Haf^^ny  of 
cadencfe,  and  beauty  and  warmth  of  fenti'ment,< 
paffion,  and  expreffion,  fcem  the  piincipal. 
%bovc,  all,  tncommort  elegance  ki  turns  of 

lanf- 


i 


(    35    ) 

anguage,  and  m  tranfitiofi,  are  fb  vital  to  this 
kind  of  lyric  poetry  in  particular,  that  I  will 
venture  to  fay  tUty  conititut-e  its  very  foul ;  a 
particular  that  none  of  our  lyric  writers,  before 
Gray,'  at  all  attended  to.  His  riiode  of  exprcf^ 
Con  is  truly  lyrical;  and  has  a  clafllc  brevity 
and  terfehefs,  fpfmerly  unknown  in  Engfifhi^' 
faVe  to  Milton'  alone.  Of  which  to  produce  a 
few  Tnftances  from  his  t^'ery  ifirft  Ode :  purple 
j^ear^  fdr  Jloweri  of  Spring :'  inJtB  youths  for 
young  infedisi  honied Jpring'^  for  hofiey  of  fpring:^ 
liquid  noon^  for  liquid  air  of  twoTij  with  many 
bthers,  are  all  modes  of  expreffion  of  the 
genuine  itiA  uncdmriloiV  \ftic  hue; 

Ik  , 

^ :  HtTME  has  #elf  obferved,  in  his  Efl^y  on 
Simpliciity  and  Refinement,  that  *  no  criticifm 
*can   be   inftru^live'  xvhieh   defcen^ds    not   to 

•  particuTats,  and  is  not  full  of  examples  and 

*  illu  ft  rations.*  It  may  be  iidded  to  this  very 
jlift  remark,  that  the  more  minute  criticifm  is, 
the  iSibrc  need  it  has  of  exampre,  to  give  a 
!i?nd  of  bbdy  to  its  evanefcence.'  For  this  reafoii^ 
fince  I  have  fpoKen  of  tfanfition  as  Co  qraterial  at' 
form  of  the  ode^'  1  fhiall  beg  leave  to  confider  a 
^boieiit  due  ol^  th^  B^ft  in  any  lahguiage  with 

Da  .         ,  regard 


I 
I 

I 


' 


(  J«  ) 

regard  to  this  beauty  in  p«irticular,  namely  Dr» 
Beattie's  Ode  on  Lord  Hay's  birlh-day :.  a'pro- 
diiftion  which  that  fupreme  judge  of  lyric 
poetry,.  Mr.  Gray,  praifes  with  great  juftice  for 
the  lyric  texture  of  the.thoughts^ 

\  • 

%         I  • 

The  opening  of  this  fine  piece  is  hovvcver 

unhappy*     yl  Mufe  for  a  poet  is  a  violent  and 

-  bad  metaphor.   The  Mufe  in  any  good  naoderw 

writer  only  means  Poefy  perfoxiiiied  by  another 

name,     A  Mufe  unjiained  is  worfe*     Unftaincd 

is  an  inelegant  epithet  even  when  applied  in  it^s 

proper  fenfe  to  garments,  &c.  as  it  gives  an 

idea  that  they  might  have  been  ftaiued,     Vn-- 

Jlalned  with  art  is  a  mixed  metaphor,  one  of 

the  fi  orft  faults  of  compofition :  but,  leaving 

*    thofe  jpainful  renaarkSj  thefe  line?, 

No  gaudy  wreath  of  flowers  (he  weavesj^ 
But  twines  with  oak  the  laurel  lieaves 
Thy  cradle  to  adorn, 

are  exquifite :  the  civic  crown  being  of  oak, 
the  vigor's  of  laurel..  The  image  is  beautiful 
to  a  degree  of  lyric  perfeftion.  But  obferve 
the  tranfition  to  the  next  ftanza,  and  pra- 
nounce  it  truly  lyric : 

For  not  on  beds  of  gandy  fiowere 

'      >        Thine  anccftors  reclined,  &c. 

This 


I 
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V 

This  tranfition  in  profe  Were  ridiculous;  for 
what  connexion  between  not  giving  a  child  a 
wretith  of '  flowers,  and  the'  reafon  affigncd, 
namely,  becaufe  his  anceftors  did  not  recline 
on  thern?  Yet  this  want  -of  connexion  forms 
the  beauty  of  this,  very  lyric  tranfition. 

The  next  *  To  hurl  the  dartj'  &c,  may  b« 
called  a  tranfition  ^r^/w  a  diftance  as  the  laft 
was  fo  a  diftance.  It  is  equally  claffic  with 
the  former^ 

» * 

In  the  4th  ftanza  tlie  ]^^ufe  Is  as  happily 
introduced  as  (lie  was  unhappily  brought  in  at 
firft.  It  would  require  too  nauch  length  to 
difplay  the  reft  of  the  tranfitions  in  this  ode, 
which  are  all  of  them  fine;  but  no!>e  more  fp 
than  that  in  this  ftanza,  *  Yon  cattle's  glitter* 
ing  towers^,  &c,,  which  brings  the  very  obje<SI: 
before  your  eyeb. 

As  fuch  microfcopic  parts  of  criticiftn  are 
rather  fatiguing  to  the  mental  eye,  I  (hall  here 
conclude  with  afluring  you,  tho  perhaps  with 
a  lyric  tranfition  in  pro(e,  that  I  am  very  truly, 

Dj  LET- 


{    3f    ) 


LETTER    VI.  • 

.1 

I  AGREE  with  you  that  the  life  of  the 
latter  Catp  vvjould,  if  execqted  wuh  a  pen 
^yorthy  of  it,  prove  one  of  the  i^obleft  pieces  of 
biography  extant ;  not  to  mention  the  publiq 

•  ■  .  ^  '  * 

benefit  that  might  be  derived  from  it  in  thelp 
out  evil  days^j  days  in  which  a  remote  found 
of  the  applaufe  reapecj  by  patriot' virf up.  hag' 
hardly  reached  Qur  ears.   - 

Of  all  the  great  charafters  of  antiquity^  few 
pqual,  none  exceed,  that  of  Catp.  The  vaft- 
iiefs,  the  fprpe  of  bis  ;nind,  are  only  to.  be 
mailed  by  its  regular  confiftency;  a  confift- 
ency  that  makes  aU  his  aflious  appeaf  of  a 
piece;  a  beauty,  if  1  may  fq  exprefs  ihyfelf, 
rarely  to  be  pbferyed  in  the  portraits  of  heroes; 
many  of  whpm  fpem  to  haye  fallen  as  ^ort  of 
common  exertion  in  fome  paflages  of  their 
lives,  as  they  exceeded  it  in  others.  How 
little,  how  mean,  how  trifling  the  cfiarader  of 
Cicf rq  when  oppofed  to  fuch>  a  model !  The; 
very  firft  ftorm  of  public  outrage  tore  his  feeble 

patri- 


s 
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^riottftn  up  by  the^  roots ;  tvhUb  the  ftrdng 
virtue  of  Cato,  like  a  mou^tf^in  oak,  nceiv^ 
frefli  i^gor  from  the  utmoft  tage  of  the  tew» 

Thev  tvho  perufe  the  FatnUiar  Letters  of 
Cicero  will  find  th^t  orator,  oialapert  and  vari-  .  • 
ous  as  he  is,  unifofrnju  his  refpe.^  and  almoj^ 
adoration  of  Cato.  Such  was  the  power  of 
real  dignity  of  niind  over  faucy  and  loquacious 
eloquence!  Thefe^ letters  are  enriched  by  the 
prefervatioa  of  one  of  Cato,  being  the  only 
compolition  of  his  that  has  reached  us ;  and     ;    # 

J 

which  fhews  u&  ekarly  that  his  foul,  fblid 
as  diamond,  w^s  ^rjghtened  with  polite^e^. 
3Even  fripndihip,  tjijit  grejteft  fp^r^  of  ^  Ipfry 
inind,  could  <  not  influence  hi»i  againft  ttie 
coniiftent  p|an  of  his  virtqej  yet  his  refpfal  to 
fL€t  againf):  his  real  fentiments  has  nothing 
harih,  but  is  given  at  the  fame  time  with  a 
firmnefs  that  leaver  nothing  tq  hppe,  and"  wit]i 
fi  mildnefs  that  Icf^ves  nothing  tq.cenfure« 


Spirit  of  Cato,  whiat  muft.be  thy  indlgna-     r 

tion  if  thou  perpeiveft  tfie  degeneracy  of  ^a     ] 

country  in  whiph  Hampden 'a^d  Rviffcl  have    ; 

blcdl 

D4  It 
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> 

It  It  remarkable  that  three  of  the  beft 
Roman  poets  have,  as  it  were,  vied  with  each 
other,  who  (hould  mofl:  elevate  the  chara6:er'of 
Cato.  Virgil  and  Horace,  tho  the  minions  of 
a  court  whofe  fraqie  was  cemented  with  the 
blood  of  that  patriot,  have  almoft  excelled 
their  common  expreffion  in  his  praifci  The 
firft  in  the  Eneid,  where  his  hero  finds  Catb 
in  Elyfium  giving  laws  to  the  good; 

■^   '  '  V  His  dantcm  jura  Catonem* 
The  fecond  in  his  odes  j 

r  ' 

Et  cunfta  tcrrarum  fubad'a, 
'  Praecer  atroce^  animum  Catonis. 

But  Lucan,  above  all,  has  riien  to  the  aftual 
fublime,  fired  by  the  contemplation  of  that 
fublime  charafiler, 

Vi(Srix  caufa  deis  placuit:  fed  vlAa  Catoni. 

To  which  of  the  poets  is  the  preeminence 
due  ?  Virgil's  praife  is  wonderfully  fine  at  firfl 
fight ;  for  how  good,  how  jufl,  how  virtuous, 
muft  he  b?,  who  is  qualified  to  giye  laws  to 
the  good,  to  the  juft,  to  the  virtuous,  in  Ely- 
iiujix  itfelf  ?  5wt,  like  the  other  beauties  of  this 
writer,  it  will  not  bear  4  clofe-examiQatiQn, 
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For  what  laws  are  to  operate  among  the  blef- 
fed,  where  there  can  be  no  punifhment  nor 
reward  ?  How  can  they  receive  laws,  who  a^e 
emancipated  from  all  poffibrlity  of  crime?  The 
praife  is  therefore  futile  and  ridiculous;  nothing 
hting  more  abfurd  than  to  ercft  a  column  of 
apparent  fublimity  upon  the  morafs  of  falie*, 
hoodp 

■  •      §  \ 

I  ' 

The  praife  of  Horace  has  great  truth  and 
dignity.  Every  thing  on  earth,  in  fubjeftion  to 
Cacfar  fave  the  mind  of  Cato,  is  a  great,  a  vaft 
thought,  and  would  even  arife  to  the  fublime, 
.were  it  not  for  that  of  Lucan,  which  exceeds 
it;  and  nothing  can  be  fublime  to  which  a 
fuperior  conception  may  be  found. 

TfTe  praife  of  Lucan  is  fublimity  itfelf,  for 
no  human  idea  can  go  beyond  it;  Cato  is  fot 
in  oppoiition  to  the  gods  themfelve$;  nay  is 
made  fuperior  in  juftice,   tho  not  in  power. 

•Now  the  power  of  the. pagan  deities  m^  be 
called  their  extrinlic,  jufti9e: their  iutrinfic,  vir- 
tue*    Cat©  excelled  them,  fays  Lucan,  in  real 

-  virtue,  thp. their  adventitious  attribute  of  power 
ftdmitted  iJP  rival;      _ 

I^ET. 


»  .• 
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LETTER    VII. 

YOUR  eptnion  of  the  cotac&y  of  }jsi 
Meql>attt  I  teacnily  f^WcriJbc  to,  tho  NftT 
Gray  has  prpnounced  it  the  beft  coroe4y  his 
ever  re^*  Jf  is  perfeftly  in  the  ftyle  of  thq 
French  tragedy^  inadive,  and  dieclan^^tory. 
Yet  1  do  nojt  wpn4?r  at  lyir^  Crafy^s  favoiirabJe 
opinion  of  It,  wheti  he  admired  the  filly  deckr. 
snation  of  Raping  fp  mych  ^s  to  begin  a  kra^ 
gpdy  in  his  very  manner  i  which  howpvcr  Jie 
was  fo  fortunatp  as  npt  to  gjj  ^hrq  ^ifh. 


.  OifR  ftage,  thank  heaven,  fcfufes  thq  infipi? 
^ty  of  the  French  drama;  and  feijuires  an 
adion,  a  hufinefs,  a  vigor,  tQ  whkh  xh^  ryn  of 
Gerontes  and  Damons,  which  all  their  come-^ 
dies  are  ftuffed  with,  are  mere  ftrangers.  Mo? 
liere,  in  atteii^pting  to  introduce  laughter  in tq 
the  French  comedy,  has  blundered  upon  mere 
farce ;  for  it  is  the  chara&er  of  that  nation 
-ahvays  to  be  in  extremes.  In  0iort^  if  we 
except  Fontaine,  I  knovy  of  po  writer  irt  the 
^r ,'    \  French 
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French  language  who  has  real  claia»  to  poeti? 
pal  merit.  Their  language  is  tiiot  the  language 
pf  verie;  nor  are  their  thoughts,  or  their 
c^umcj  thofe  pf  poetry|  Fontaine  ufes  their 
language  familiarly^  in  which  way  Qnly  it  c^a 
be  ufe(^  to  ads^antage.  His.  thcHights  are  like^• 
wife  in  the  ftyle  of  mere  familiar  humovHr. 
Comic  tales  may  be  well  written  in  French, 
but  nothiiig  elfe.  Their  profe  writers,  I  readily 
allow^  yield  to  none  in  th«  world ;  but  of  their 

poetry  the  bqn.mot  faid  by  one  of  themCelves 

» 

to  Voltaire,  which  was,  Lis  Franfois  n^ont  pa^ 
la  tete  epique^  may  be  with  great  juftice  enlarged 
fhus,   Le5  Fr4N^QIS  sr'oNT  pas  L4  tete 

POETIQtTE^ 

In  ^nglifli  comedy  Congreve,  I  believe, 
ilands  without  a  rival.  Hi^  plots  have  great 
depth  and  art ;  perhaps  too  much:  his  characr- 
ters  are  new  and  ilrong :  hU  wit  genuine ;  and 
fo  exuberant^  that  it  has  been  alleged  as  his 
only  faulty  that  he  makes  all  hi^  cbaradlers 
inherit  his  own  wit.  Yet  this  fault  will  not 
be  imputed  by  adepts^  who  know  that  the 
dialogue  of  our  comedy  cannot  poiiibly  be  too 
j^irited  and  epigrammatic,  for  it  requires  Ian* 
gu^ge  as  well  as  cbaradters  ilronger  than  nature. 
/  Shak- 
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SHAitspERE  excells  in  the  flrength  of  his 
chafaflcrs  and  in  wit;  but  as  plot  muft  be  re- 
garded as  an  efleiitial  of  good  comedy,  he  miift 
not  be  erefted  as  a  nK)del  in  the  comic  acade- 
my ;  a  lofs  fufEciently  compensated  by  the  re- 
fledion,  that  it. were  vain  to  place  him  as  a 
lAodel  whofe  beau^es  tranfcend  all  imitation. 

Tragedy  and  Comedy  both  ought  cer- 
tainly to  approach  as  near  the  truth  of  life  as 
poffible ;  in  fo  much  that  we  may  imagine  we 
are  placed  with  Le  Piable  Boiteux-on  the. roof 
of  the  houfe,  and. perceive  what  pafles  within. 
This  rule  in  Tragedy  cannot  be  too  ftriftly 
obferved,  tho  it  has  efcaped  almoft  every*  writer 
of  modern  Tragedy ;  the  charadters  of  which 
^fpeak  firiiilies,  bombaft,  and  eyery  thing  except 
the  language  of  real  life ;  fo  that  we  are  eter- 
nally  tempted  to  esjclaira,  as  Falftaff.does  to 
Piftol,  *  Pr'y  thee  fpeak  like  a  man  of  this  world/ 

In  comedy  this  rule  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  adhered  to ;  as  infipidity  is  the  worft  fault 
writing  can  have^  but  particularly  comedy; 
whofe  chief  quality  it  is  to  be  poignant.  Now 
poignancy  cannot  be  efFeded  without  ftrong 
charader ;   but  an  excellent  tragedy  may  be 

7  ,  written 
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writteu  without  a  ftrong  charaftcr  in  it,  witnefs 
Douglas.  The  chara£lers  of  Tragedy,  therefore 
canndt  have  too  much  truth:  but  tho£b  of  Co* 
ixiedy  ought  to  refemble  the  painted  fcenes, 
w^hich,  if  examined  too  nearly,  are  mere.dayb- 
iDgs ;  but  at  a  proper  diftance  feave  the  yery 
truth  of  nature,  while  the  beauties  of  more 
delicate  paiiuings  wpuld  not  be  perceived,.  . 

Sen TiMEi^T A L  Comedy,  as  it  is  called,  tho 
of  late  birth  in  England,  is  yet  the  comedy  of 
Menander  and  of  Terence,  Terence  is  quite 
full  of  fentimertt,  and  of  a  tendernefs  which 
accompanies  it;  and  fp  barren  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour,  that  I  oiily  remember  two  paflages  in 
his  iiK  comedies  that  provoke  a  fmile^  for  a 
fmile  is  all  they  can  provoke.  The  one  is  that 
fcene  which  paiTes  after  the  eunuch  is  fuppofed 
to  have  ravifhed  a  young  lady.  This  Is  the 
only  proof  of  the  humour  of  Terence:  and  the 
only  fample  of  his  wit  we  have  in  the  reply  of 
an  old  miler  to  one  who  he  expefted  brought 
him  tidings  of  a  legacy,  but  who  inftead 
thereof  makes  very  gravely  a  moral  obferva- 
tion  to  the  4mpatient  old  man,  v«4k)  peevifhly 
retorts,  "  What !  haft  thou  brought  nothing 
here  but  one  maxim  ?'* 

Sent  I- 


f4M 

SEKTmENTAL  Comedy  bore  t  very  fJiort 
iWay  m  Englandi^  Ifidced  ft  was  incompatible 
inth  ihc  ht>moi(r  tyf  an  Engiifii  audicnte,  wht^l 
go  to  a  clUriedy  to  laugh,  and  not  to  tif:  It  wa^ 
fciren'mort  abfofdj  it  may  be  addfed^  in  its  faults' 
£hari  that  of  i^hich Congrcre  is  the  model;  for 
fefitftnerits  were  fpofcen  by  every  chatafter  iiif 
the  piece j^  tfrlierdas  one  ^entimcnta][  charaflef 
'^isi)jLXt\y  eiK).ugh.  ,If  a  raari  inet  with ,. his 
iiiiftrefs,-  or  left  hfer;  Jf  he  was  foddenly  fa- 
voured  by  f6rtune^^  or  fuddenly  th6  ob|e£!  6^ 
her  hatred ;  if  he  was  drunk ^  or  married  ;  he 
/poke  a  feat toent*:  if  a  lady  was  angry,  of 
pleafed ;  in  love,  or  out  of  it ;  a  prude,  or  % 
iocjuet ;  ftiake  room  for  i  fentinaeht !  If  a  Ser- 
vant girl  Was. chid,  pr  received  a  prefent  froirf 
feer  millrefs ;  if  a  ^aleC  reteived  a  pOrfe,  org? 
horfewhippjiig ;  good  heavens,  v^hat  a  fine  fen- 
ttmtfit  J 

This  faiilt  I  fay  wa:s  fnfitiitely  moVe  abfurtP 
than  that  of  Congrcve;  for  a  peafent  may^ 
blunder  on  wit,  to  whofe  mfnd  fciitiment  ii 
totally  heterogenedos,  BefidfiSj  ConjgreVc^s  wit 
is  ail  his  own  ;•  whereas  moft  df  the  faid  fertti*' 
^ents  may  be  found  in  the  Proyerbsi  of  Solo-' 
ibon# 

No 


•  No  Wondfer\£hcn  this  way  of  writing  vfii 
£xm  abasidoned  even  by  him  who  was^s  chief 
leader.  Gold&nith  in  vain  tried  to  item  Iho 
torrent  by  o^iing  z  bat^tler  of  low  hun&our^ 
ifid  dulliiefs  and  abftfrdity^  ]!xtor6  dullp  aifid  ab^ 
ford  than  Englifh  femtmental  Comedy  itfelf^        I 

1*  is  vefy  riiuch  to  the  ftredit  6f  that  excel* 
lent  writer  Mr.  Oolina^  that^  while  other  dra^ 
niatifl:^  wer^  loft  in  thd  fafhion  of  ientiment^ 
liis  comedies  always  prefent  the  happiei):  medf4 
tim  of  natJire  i  t^hout  either  dfi^atioh  id 
ftotimetstt,  or  a&aation  of  wit^  That  the  abl« 
traiiOator  of  Terence  (ho«^ld  yet  have  fuflScient 
force  of  ini^  to  keep  his  own  piecesr  tiear  of 
the  declamalory 'jdolinefs  of  thM  an^ient^  ffi^ 
eertamiy  anatrer  deferviog txf  fnft^h  ap^lauie* 
^e  Jeatm^Wffe,  anld  the  GlaAdi^ftlne  Mar^K 
fiage,  with  others  of  his  llunierditis^  dramais; 
may  be  iinentioned  as  the  t&oft  perfe^  models 
of  c6medy  we  have :  to  all-  the  oth6r  req^iifite^ 
of  gne  cdmic  writmg  th^  calwaytir  add  juft  as 
^itnuch  fe^tiinent  and.  wit  as. does  then^  good/ 
'Tl^s.h«f$y  medium  is  the  iBoft  difficult  to  hit 
in  all  compikfition,  and  moft  die^        the^haud 
<>famafter. 
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By  the  School  for.  Scandal. the  ftyld  oi 
CohgreVe  was  agaiQ  btought  into  fafhion ;  aud 
ientinnent  made' way; -for  ;wir,  and  deKcace>hu*< 
inour*;:  That  piece  has  indeed  the  bcduties  ol 
Congrey€[*s  coixvedie§^  without  their  faults:  ita 
plpt  is  deeply  encjugh  .perplexed*  wkKout  fore-* 
iug  one  to  labour  to  unravel  it ;  its  incidents 
fQfficiei)Ei;without:Jb!9iQg.; too  numerous;  its  Wit 
*  purf }  >it^  .fijtuatiou^.feujty  draniajtifc*.  The  cha* 
rafters, h<^^cver  are  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  Con* 
grey^*s;  ^yhich  inay  be  regarded  as  the  princj-t 
pal  faolt  of  this  Excellent  piece*  Lefler  faults 
are  .Ch|arles^$*  foi&^lmes  blundering  .upon  fen« 
^iments;  nay  foinetimes  upon  what  are  tha 
word  of  all  fentinaentSy  fuch  as  are.  of  dau> 
gerous  tendency,  as  when  Rowley  advifes  him 
to  pay  his  debts,  before  he  makes^a  very  libe% 
rai  prefent*  and  £>  to  aft  as  an  honeft  man  er^ 
he  afts  as  a  generous  one. 

Rowley.    Ah,  Sir,  I  wilh  you  would  remember 
|he  proverb  ' 

Charles.    Be  juft  before  you  arc  generous,— ^    ' 
Why  fo  I  would  if  I  could,  but  Juftice  is  an  oM 
lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  X  can't  get  h^r  tokrep 
pace  with  Generofit;  for  the  foul  of  me* 

Thfs 
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This^  fentiment,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  falfe  and  immoral,  is  always  received  by  - 
the  (illy  audience  with  loud  applaufe,  whereas 
no  reprobation  can  be  too  fevere  for  it.  A  lefler 
blemilh  lies  in  the  verfes  tagged  to  the  end  of. 
the  play,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  ad* 
drefles  the  audience.  The  verfes  are  an  abfur- 
dity,  the  addrefs  a  ftill  greater;  for  the  audi- 
ence is  by  no  good  a£lor  fuppofed  to  be  pre- 
fent :  and  any  circumftance  that  contributes  to 
deftroy  the  apparent  reality  of  theatrical  repre- 
ientation,  cannot  meet  with  .too  (harp  cenfure. 
But  it  gives  me  pain  to  remark  any  faults  in  a 
piece  that  in  general  fo  well  merits  the  ap- 
plaufe it  conftantly  receives.  I  (hall  only  ob- 
fcrve  that  the  fentimeni  put  into  Charleses 
mouth  in  the  laft  (bene,  *n:ho  not  liable  to 
the  objections  brought  againft  the  former,  is 
yet  incompatible  with  the  character,  which  is 
fet  in  ftrongeft  oppo(ition  to  the  f«ntimental 
one  of  Jofeph.     The  words  I  mean  are  «  If  I 

*  don't  appear  mortified  at  the  expofure  of  my 

*  follies,  it  is  becaufe  I  feel  at  this  moment  the 

*  vvarmefl  fatisfaCtion  at  feeing  you  my  liberajl 
^  benefactor.* . ,, 

♦        *.     « 

E  It 
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It  may  be  obferved  that  every  thing  like  a 
fentiment  is  fure  to  meet  with  applaufe  on  our 
theatre ;  which  the  adors  well  exprefs  by  call- 
iiig  fentiments  clap-traps.  This  trick  of  fecur- 
ing  applaufe  by  fentiments  lately  proved  the 
falvation  of  the  very  worft  tragedy  that  ever 
appeared  on  any  ftage:  for  the  audience  had  fb 
much  applauded  the  two  firft  a£ls,  from  the 
number  of  thofe  clap  ^  traps y  that  they  were 
alhamed  to  retrafV,  fo  that  the  piece  took  a 
little  run  very  quietly,  to  the  difgrace  of  our 
tafle,  it  being  one  of  thofe  very  farragos  of 
nonfenfe  that  The  Rehearfal  was  written  to 
expofe  to  due  fcorn:  and,  had  it  been  fabricated 
before  the  aera  of  that  witty  performance,  it 
would  certainly  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
placed  in  the  firft  <|h^lf  of  abfurdity. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    VIIL 

HOW  can^  you  treat  Petrarch  with  {b 
much  contempt?  Tho  I  agree  with  you 
that  there  is  a  tedious  famenefs  in  mod  of  his 
compofitions,  yet  I  by  no  means  think  him 
without  his  merit.  The  very  idea  indeed  of 
reading  upwards  of  three  hundred  fonnets  gives 
pain;  the  dated  form  and  meafure  of  that  kind 
of  poetry  being  fo  difguftingly  fimilarj.  that  I 
.believe  no  man  of  genius  would  how;  write 
^twenty  in  a  life  time.  Yet  it  has  its  beauties: 
and  tho  your  comparifon  of  a  defert  of  fand^ 
where  the,  fame  objecls  always  meet  the  eye, 
were  allowed  in  fpeaking  of  Petrarch ;  never- 
thelefs  in  travelling  that  defert  yoii  will  now 
and  then,  at  great  intervals,  I  confefs,  light  oa 
a  fpring  furrounded  with  verdure  and  flowers* 
In  his  own  country,  I  fuppofe^  the  purity  of  his 
language,  and  his  antiquity,  fecure  his  fandie^ 
independent  of  his  poetical  beauties,  which  are 
not  many, 

E  !»  I  AI.IO 
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I  ALSO  grant  you  that  he  abounds  with  falfe 
beauties ;  among  which  the  moft  grofs  and 
difgufting  is  his  playing  on  the  name  of  his 
miftrefs,  which  unhappily  fignified  a  laurel 
tree,  in  every  other  line:  but  I  cannot  aflent  to 
your  propofition,  that  a  writer  of  real  genius 
may  be  in  a*fault,  but  can  never  happen  on  a 
falfe  beauty.  Shakfpere  has  many  falfe  beau- 
ties ;  and  fo  has  Milton. 

It  is  amazing  that  a  writer,  who  in  fome 
paflages  difcovers  great  force  of  mind,  ihould 
fo  utterly  lofe  himfelf  in  the  unnatural  meta- 
phyfics  of  love.;  Yet,  by  a  Angular  fate,  it  is 
to  his  weaknefs  that  he  owes  his  fame ;  for  his 
platonic  paffion  threw  fuch  a  fairy  light  round 
himfelf  and  his  writings,  as  rendered  them 
very  confpicuous  in  thefe  dark  times. '  But  in 
fome  of  his  Odes,  or  Canzoni,  he  proves  hini- 
felf  not  wholly  undeferving  of  his  fame  at  this 
day;  witnefs  the  Vth,  in  which  there  are  beau- 
ties of  the  higheft  kind,  a^in  this  ftanza: 

Una  parte  del  mondo  e  che  fi  giace 
Mai  fempre  in  ghiaccio,  ed  in  gelate  nevi, 
Tutta  luntana  del  cammin  del  folc : 
La,  foito  i  giorni  nubilo    c  brevij,i 

..  .     -I  Nemica 
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Nemica  natufalenente  di  pace 

Nafce  una  gente,  a  cui'I  morir  non  dole. 

Quefta  fe  piu  devota,  che  non  foli 

Col  Tedefco  furor  la  fpada  eigne ; 

Turchi,  Arabi,  e  Caldci, 

Con  tutti  quel  che  fperan  negli  dei 

Di  qua  dal  mar  che  fa  Tonde  fanguigne, 

Quanto  Can  de  prezzar  conofcer  dei: 

Popolo  ignudo,  pavefitofo,  c  lento;    ' 

Che  ferro  mai  non  flrigne. 

Ma  tutti  colpi  fuoi  commette  al  vento. 

and  in  thefe  lines  of  the  fame  ode : 

Pon  mente  al  temerario  ardir  di  Serfc  j 
Che  fece^  per  calcar  i  noftri  liti, 
Di  noyi  ponti  oltraggio  alia  marina ; 
E  vedrai  nella  morte  de  mariti      . 
Tuttc  veftiti  a  brun  le  donne  Perfe ; 
£  tinto  in  toffo  il  mar  di  Salamipa, 
E  non,  pur  quefta  mifera  ruina, 
Del  popolo  infclice  del  Orient^ 
Vittoria  ten  promette ; 
Ma  Maratona,  e  le  mortali  flratte, 
Che  difefe  il  leon  con  poca  gente. 

In  Canzone  XXIX.  this  ftanza  is  eniinently 
beautiful : 

Voi  cui  Fortuna  ha  pofto  in  mano  il  freno 
Delle  belle  contrade, 

E  3        ,         '  Di 
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BI  chc  nulla  pieta  par  che  vi  ftringa,  .... 

,  Che  fan  qui  tante  pelligrine.fpgde  J  ' 

Perche  '1  verde  terreno 
y  Del  barbarico  fangue  fi  dipvnga  ? 

Vano  error  vi  lufinga. 

Poco  vedete  ;  c  pa-rvi  veder  niolto  : 
.  Che'n  cor  venale  ^rnor  cercate,  o  fede. 

Qual  piu  gente  polTede 

Colui  e  piu  da.'  fuoi  nenjjci  aYVolto, 

O  diluVio  raccoho 

Di  die  deferti  (Irani 

Per  innondar  i  noftri  dolci  campi ! 
.   Se  dalle  proprie  mani    -  --     -  v 

Quefto  n*ayven,  or  cbi  fia  che  ne  fqainpi  ?    ' 

flis  fonnets,  truly  fiiif,  and  in  which  the  train 
of  thought  varies,  might  be  reduced  to  about  a 
dozen.  The  real  poetical  beauties  of  Dante 
might  likewife  fall  into  very  fmali  compafs ; 
confiding  chiefly  of  the  celebrated  tale  of 
Ugolino ;  and  of  that  in  the  clofe  of  the  Vth 
Canto  of  the  Inferno;  which  is  as  exq.uifite  for 
tendernefs,  as  the  other  is  remarkable  for  terror^ 
Now,  that  beauties  -of  writers  are  fafhionable 
reading,  a  fmall  duodecimp  extracted  from 
thefe  two  poets  would,  if  performed  with  tafte, 
be  an  acceptable  prefent  to  the  public :  for  no 

works 
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works  I  have  read  afford  fo  fair  a  field  for  fc- 
leftion  as  thofe  of  the  fathers  of  Italian  poetry; 
as  they  contain  diamonds  of  the  fineft  water 
loft  in  a  mafs  of  common  foih     Yet  were  they 
both  men  of  real  genius;  for  fuperlative  genius 
muft  be  difcovered  from  the  amazing  height  It 
fbmetimes  rifes  to;  tho  at  other  times  it>  dis- 
plays no  extraordinary  vigor.     The  genius  of 
Petrarch   is  however  more  equal  and  correft 
than  that  of  Dante;  yet  he  by  np  means  wanted 
ftrength  when  .he  chofe  to  exert  it.     Nor  was 
Dante,   whofe  excellence  is  native  force,  defi- 
cient in  defcribing  the  tender  paflions,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  Canto  above  referred  to.     Pe-       ' 
trarch's  learning  almoft  deftroyed  his  genius.       ) 
Dante*s  genius  (hot  freely,  having  no  bound  of      j 
erudition  to  confine  its  vigor :  he  is  a  bold  ori-.     ' 
ginal  writer,  whofe  beauties  are  peculiarly  his 
own,  while  his  faults  are  thofe  of  the  times. 


£4  L  E  T. 
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LETTER    IX. 

I 
1 

I 

PERHAPS  no  queftion  of  criticifm  may 
afford  room  for  more  curious  inveftigation 
than  this:  In  what  quality  does  the  perpetual  and 
univerfal  excellence^of  writing  conjiji?  or,  in  other 
words,  What  property  of  compojition  is  certain  to 
procure  it  the  clajfic^  and  legitimate  admiration  of 
all  ages  and  countries  f 

To  decide  on  this  point  it  is  certainly  th? 
fureft  method  to  judge  of  the*  future  by  the 
paft,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  fame  perfect 
tipns  which  have  fecured  to  an  author  of  three 
thoufand  years  ftanding  his  due  applaufe,  will 
moft  infallibly  efFed  the  fame  end  to  a  modern 
writer, 

A  POET  of  fine  talents,  but  of  far  fuperior 
tafte,  has  pronounced  wifdom  or  good  fenfe  to 
be  the  very  fountain  of  perfeft  compofition. 

Scribendi  rcfte  faperc  eft  et  principium  et  fons. 

HOR. 

And 
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And  thif  maxim  will  be  found  to  hold  true  in 
every  fpecies  of  writing  whatever.  Good  fenfe 
may  be  called  the  fait  that  preferves  the  other 
qualities  of  writing  from  corruption.  This 
property  is  alike  required  in  every  branch  of 
the  belles  lettres ;  but  there  are  others  which 
may  be  confidered  as  confined  to  one  particular 
path  of  writing. 

Such  is  imaginary  invgition  with  refpefl:  to 
poetry :  I  fay,  imaginary  invention,  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  here  from  that  fcientific  invention 
which  belongs  to  the,  judgment.  This  inven- 
tion, as  the  parent  of  novelty,  is  the  fuperlative 
qualification  of  poetry,  and  nothing  can  contri- 
bute^more  to  procure  it  permanent  admiration. 
Yet  invention  itfelf  is  inferior  to  ftrong  fenfe 
even  in  poetry,  ibr  there  are  poems  in  which 
the  invention  is  rich  yet  difgufts  by  its  futility; 
not  being  conduced  by  that  acer  animivis^  that 
keen  force  of  mind,  which  always  accompanies 
troe  genius. 

If  good  fenfe  is  therefore  a  praife  fuperior  to 
invention  itfelf  in  poetry,  we  may  with  great 
fafety  pronounce  it  one  of  the  very  firft  quali- 
fies that  enfures  applaufe  to  compofition. 

A  BEAU- 


/r^", 
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A  BEAXTTiFUL  work 'of  geiiius  may  be  aptly 
Compared  to  a  beautiful  woman*  Good  fenfe 
may  be  called  its  health,  without  which  it 
cannot  live,  charming  as  its  other  powers  may^ 
fce*  But  tho  a  woman  has  good  health,  it  doeS 
not  follow  that  (he  is  fair;  nay  we  often  ap- 
plaud a  morbidezzay  or  an  appearance  of  fickly 
delicacy,  as  an  iinprover  of  female  beauty ;  and 
in  this  the  comparifon  fails.  A  work,  as  well 
2S  its  prefent  parallel,  muft  have  the  bloom 
and  the  features  of  beauty,  with  grace  and 
elegance  in  its  motions,  to  attra£l  admiration. 
The  bloom  and  fine  features,  the  grace  and 
elegance,  of  a  work  confift  in  its  ftylej  which 
is  the  part  that  is  mod  recommendatory  of  it, 
aa  outward  beauty  and  grace  are  of  a  woman 
confidercd  as  an  obje£l  of  fight. 


The  bloom  and  the  features  of  compofition 
lie  in  the  verbage  and  figures  of  its  iiy\t\  the 
grace  in  the  manner  and  movement  of  that 
ftyk. 


A  WORK,  immoral  and  unwlfe,  has  yet  been 
found  to  live  by  its  ftyle,  in  fpite  of  thefe  de- 
fers.    Style  is  therefore  a  quality  of  writing 

3  -  eq^aJj 
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equal,  if  not  fuperiop,  to  good  fei^la:  for  the 
latter  without  the  former:  will  by  no-  means 
preferve  a  work,  the  the  reverfc  of  the  rule  is 
true.  Indeed  a  fine,  ftjiei  i^  commoiilj  jomed 
with  good  fenfe;  both  being  the  ofFsprmg  of 
the  fanae  luminous  miivd,  ....  - 


Can  a  work  live  long  which  is  defeflive  in 
ftyle  ?  Impoflible.     Homer's  ftyl^  is  the  richeft 
in  the  Greek  language.     Style   has  preferved 
Herodotus  in  fpite  of  his  abfurdlties.   .  Every 
ancient,  who  has  reached  us,  has  an  eminent 
ftyle  in  his  refpeftive  walk  and  manner.    Style 
has  faved  all  the  Latin  writers,   who  are  only 
good  imitators  of  the  Greeks.    Terence  is  only 
the  tranflator  of  Menander;  Salluft  an  imitator 
of  Thucydides ;  Horace  is  an  iniitator  and  al- 
moft  a  tranflator  in  all  his  odes,  as  we  may 
boldly  pronounce  on   comparing   them  with 
fuch  very  minute  fragments  of  Grecian  lyric 
poetry  as  have  reached  us.    Yet  it  was  he  who 
exclaimed 

O  imitatores  fervum  pecus ! 

Style  has  faved  Virgil  entirely,  who  has  not 
the  moft  diftant  pretence  to  any  other  attribute 
of  a  poel^ 

Good 


/ 
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Good  fenfe  I  have  called  the  health  of  a 
work  without  which  it  cannot  live  ;  but  a 
work  may  live  without  much  applaufe:  and 
the  firft  quality  of  writing  that  attradls  univer- 
fal  and  permanent  fame  was  the  fubje(f):  of  the 
prefent  difcufiion.  This  we  have  found  to  be 
Style. 


1 


LETTER 
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LETTER     5t. 


TO  your  obfervations  on  the  barbarifm  of 
fome  modern  cuftoms,  may  be  added 
thofe  which  arifc  from  the  following  lines  of 
Juvenal,  in  his  thirteenth  fatire ; 

Coerula  quis  ftupuit  Germani  lumina,  flavam 
Ca^fariem  madido  tbrquentem  cornua  cirro  ? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  bur  fide-curls 
and  frizzled  toupee  had  fuch  antiquity,  but 
along  with  that  fuch  barbarifip,  as  to  be  tho- 
falhion  of  the  Germans  ere  they  left  their  native 
woods?  Tacitus, in  his  excellent  book  of  the 
manners  of  the  Germans,  mentions  their  t wip- 
ing their  locks  into  horns  and  rings,  as  he  calls 
them.  It  is  curious  to  bbferve  that  a  cuftora 
invented  in  the  moft  barbarous  times  (hould 
again  be  brought  into  vogue  at  the  moft  polite 
period. 

We 
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We  fee  that  both  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  have 
chanced  on  the  fame  appellation,  in  mentioning 
this  ftrange  piece  of  drefs:  the  curls  bearing 
indeed  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  horns 
of  animals.  Happy  Germans,  will  fome  mo- 
dern hufbands  be  tempted  to  cry,  whofe  horns 
were  only  of  hair!  How  would  Juvenal  ftare 
if  he  came  into  a  modern  aflembly,  and  faw 
.every  man  in  the  company  have  his  horns,  non 
Jine  Cauda. 

Perhaps  it  has  efcaped  you  that  the  invention 

of  hair-powder  did  not  arife  in  the  country  of 

*•  »  •  .  "  '  ^ 

the  plica  Potonica^  as  fome  malicious  antiquaries 
affirm,  Fauchet,  in  his  Antiquites  Gaulloifes^ 
tells  us  that  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race 
were  in  ufe  to  powder  the  hair  of  their  heads 
and  beards  with  gold  duft ;  an  extravaigance  to 

which  our  beaux  and  belles  may  arrive  in  time. 

'  ■  .    -  ■ 

Fashions  may  be  laughed  at,  but  muft  be 
followed  to  avoid  greater  evirs'. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XI. 


1 

I  TOT  ALLY  controvert  your  opinion  that  our 
language  has  arrived  at  its  higheft  pitch  of 
refinement :  ib  far  from  that,  I  know  of  no 
writer' before  Gray  whofe  works  are  of  clafEc 
corrednefs,  except  Milton. 


Hume,  I  remember,  tells  us  very  gravely 
that  the  language  of  Pope  is  too  much  refined, 
as  the  language  of  fome  other  writer,  whom 
he  names,  is  too  little  fo:  but  he  gives  ParnelJ. 
as  a  ftan^ard  author  between  the  two  extremes. 
This  diftip£lion  is  trbly  ridiculous,  and  worthy 
qf  a  critic  of  the  Frenth  fchool,  for  it  has 
ainluckily  been  difcovered  that  Pope  improved 
the  language  of  almoft  every  line  of  Parnell,  fo 
that  he  is  almoft  as  niuch  the  author  of  Par-- 
neirs  poems  as  Parnell  himfclf. 

By 


\ 
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Bv  refinement  here  I  mean  a  manner  of 
writing'  more  pure,  and  of  more  exquifite 
figures,  than  the  run  of  even  good  coinpofition. 
Milton's  poetry  is  almofl:  univerfally  fuch,  but 
far  lefs  equally  than  that  of  Gray ;  who  ufes 
not  a  fiqgle  word  without  a  due  value  being 
ftamped  on  it.  This  is  claflic  refinement,  in 
which  not  pne  word,  one  fy liable,  is  fuperflu- 
ous  or  improper* 

\ 
PoPE^s  works  are  fuperabundant  with  fuper- 

fluous  and  unmeaning  verbage;  his  tranfl'ations 

are  even  replete  with  tautology,  a  fault  which 

is  to  refinement  as  midnight  is  to  noon  day. 

What  is  truly  furprizjng  is,  that  the  fourth 

book  of  the  Dunciad,  his  laft  publication,  is 

more  full  of  redundancy  and  incorreftnefs  than 

his  Paftorals,  which  are  his  firft. 


But  of  any  works  which  have  obtained 
confiderable  applaufe,  Thomfon's  poerh  of  The 
Seafons  is  the  moft  incorreft.  Any  reader 
who  underftands  grammar  and  claflic  compofi- 
tion,'  is  difgufled  in  every  cage  of  that  poem 
by  faults,  which,  tho  in  themfelves  minute, 
yet  to  a  refined  eye  hide  and  obfcure  every 

beauty 
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beauty"  however'  great,  as-  a^  very  fmdl  Inter- 
vening objeft  wflH'  intercept  the  view  of  the 
fun.  Tbis  reafcM^  ns^kes  ine  v^ry  much  fufpeft 
the  fame  of  the  Seiafohs  vvill  not  be  of  long 
exiftence;  for  I  knovV  of  no  work*,  that  has 
inherited  lopg  reputation,  which  is -deficient*  ia 
ftyle,.as  the  Seafons  undoubtedly  are  to  a  moft 
remarkable  degree.  The  faft  is,  that  the  poeip. 
on  which  the  futUjfe  p^lebrity  of  Thomfon  will 
be  founded  is,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  almoft  to- 
tally neglefted  at  this  day.  That  is,  his  CalUc 
of  Indolence:,  a  poem  which  has  higher  beauties 
than  the  Seafons, .  without  any  of  the  faults 
which  .difgrace  that  \york;  tho  the  conclufioii 
even  of  this  isxnaft.abfurd,  and  unhappy;  and 
could. ue,yer  have  occurred  to  a  writer  of  tafle 

except  in  ^  frightful  dream. 

»     • 

By  the  bye,  Mr.  Gray  has  clofely  imitated  a 
ftanza,  or  two,  of  the  Caftlc  of  Indolence,  in 
his  Elegy;  as  you  will  judge  frOm  comparing 
the  exquifite  defcription  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  poet  is  fuppofed  to  pafs  his  time, . 

Oft  have  we  feeri  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn,  &c. 

F  with 
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with  thefe  lines  of  Thoinfbn  not  lefs  exquliite! 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place 
There  was  a  man  of  fpecial  grave  remark ; 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erfpread  his  face, 
Penfive  not  fad,  in  thought  involved  not  dark. 
As  fweet  this  man  could  fing  as  morning  lark ; 
And  teach  the  noblcft  morals  of  the  heart ; 
But  thefe  his  talents  were  yburied  ftark : 
Of  the  fiiie  ftores  he  nothing  would  impart 
Which  or  boon  Nature  gave,  or  nature-painting  Art. 

To  noontide  Jhades  incontinent  he  ran. 

Where  purls  the  brook  witbjleep  inviting  found ; 

Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  flopc  his  wheels  began. 

Amid  the  broom  he  bafk'd  him  on  the  ground. 

Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomoil  afe  found. 

There  would  he  linger  till  the  lateft  ray 

Of  light  fate  trembling  on  the  welkin^s  bound :. 

Then  homeward  thro  the  twilight  (hadows  ftray. 

Sauntering  and  flow :  fo  had  he  pafied  many  a  day. 

When  I  fpeak  of  refinement  as  a  perfedtion 
of  writing,  you  muft  obferve  1  by  no  means 
recommend  an  affefted  and  foolifti  refinement ; 
fuch  as  that  of  the.Spanifti  poets,  than  which 
the  moft  grofs  want  of  correflnefs  is  more  al- 
lowable. The  refinement  I  would  aipplaild  is 
fuch  as  is  truly  clafitc ;  fuch  as  we  admire  in 

the 
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the  fiipefior  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  fuch 
a  refinement  as  is  perfedly  compatible  with  an 
elegant  fimplicity:  for  you  muft  obfervc,  my 
friend,  that  thb  fimplibity  of  the  dncients  is  a 
refined  fimplicity.  The  purity  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  that  of  every  good  writer,  refeinbles 
that  of  wine,  which  Requires  labour  and  time 
to  e^e£l ;  aot  that  of  water,  \Vhich  is  common 
and  of  no  price* 


I  I 


Fa  LET- 
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L  i;T  TER     XU. 


♦  > 


»  -^ 


A  MMIANUS;  MARCEU^INUS  infbrmi 
JLjL  us  of  an  obfervation,.  which  Horniifdas- 
a,  prince  of  Perfia,  niade  on  Rome ;  and  which 
is  fomething  remarkable,  namely,  «  That  one 
*  thing  only  had  there  pleafed  him,  to  find  that 
<  mcti  died  at  Rome  as  well  as  clfewhere/ 

Mr.  Gibbon  In  his  Hiftory  has  told  us  to 
read  dj/p/icutffe  for  placuijfe^  difpleafed  for  pleafed i 
a  correftion  to  which  thofe  of  Bentley  are  in* 
nocent.  He  fays  the  contrary '  fenfe  ^^ould  be 
that  of  a  mifanthrope ;  whereas  his  affords-  z 
reproof  of  Roman  vanity. 

The  fenfe  that  ftrikes  me  is  very  difixsrent 
from  either  of  thefe;  and  is  this,  that  the 
prince's  envy  at  the  pleafures  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  could  only  be  moderated  by  the 
reflection  that  their  pleafures  were  tranfitory. 

How  would  the  milerable  envy  the  happy, 
were  not  the  grave  the  equal  termination  of 
pleafure  and  of  pain  I 
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YOUR  charafter  of  our  deceafed  friend  Is 
uiKioubtcdly  juft.  The  goodnefs  of  his 
h^art  atoned  even  for  the  prejudice  and  ca- 
price of  his  head. 

For  what  defers  will  not  benevolence 
atone  ?  Is  not  that  virtue  fuperior  to  every 
qualification?.  JVIufl  not  genius  itfelf  ^  hide  ita 
♦  diminifhed  head*  before  the  fuperior  fplendor 

of  hunable  and  uncelebrated  worth  ? 

* 

How  contemptible  do  th^  brighteft  purfuits 
qf  fame  appear  when  opp9fed  to  the  modeft 
merit  of  doing  good  to  mankind !  Uow  much 
fweeter  are  the  foft  whifpers  of  gratitude  than 
the  loudefl:  plaudits  of  popular  praife  I       • 

F  *3  There 
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There  \?  not  furely  a  confideratlon  that 
can  be  more  produftiye  of  cpntempt  of  famp 
in  a  virtuous  mind,  thati  this,  th^t  the  mad-: 
man  who  ravages  kingdoms^  and  put$  whole; 
nations  to  the  fword,  is  looked  on  as  a  deity  ; 
while  he  who  rewards  induftry,  and  relieve^ 
didrefs,  lives  without  renown,  and  dies  without 
pity. 

To  real  gopdncfs,  my  friend,  feven  the  praifp 
of  real  and  innocent  greatnefs,  which  is  that 
of  the  mind,  muft  yield :  for  there  is  certaii^ly 
more  genuine  merit  in  doing  one  good  adion 
than  in  yvnting  ap  JUad*  :. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XIV. 

AN  opinion  that  is  oppofitc  to  virtue  is 
always  oppofite  to  truth*  Thisjnaxim, 
which,  tho  cxpreflcd  in  few  words,  is  the  fruit 
of  much  obiervation,  I  have  in  no  cafe  found 
more  applicable  than  in.  that  mod  abfurd  po- 
pular error,  that  extravagance,  and  inattention 
to  oeconomy,  always  accompany  geniiJs. 

We  all  flatter  ourfelves,  in  our  youth  elpe- 
cially,  that  we  are  pofl'efl:  of  that  nonrdefcript 
jewel  called  genius.  Indeed,  If  the  term  genius 
have  fp  cxtttifiye  a  meaning  as  to  imply  capa- 
city in  general,  or.  capability ^  as  Brown  the  ce- 
lebrated layqr-out  of  grounds  ufed  the  phrafe, 
we  cannot  deny  that  every  one  h<t$  genius  of 
one  kind  or  another.  A  man  may,  if  you  will, 
have  a  very  fine  genius  for  ftupidity :  a  fort  of 
genius,  which,  tho  I  have  not  obferved  to  be 
mentioned  in  any  treatife  on  the  fubje<^,  is  yet 
at  this  day  the  moft  lucrative  ipecies  of  genius 
one  can  be  poiTeit  of. 

F  4  '         GsNiut 
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Genius  is  in  my  eftimation  a -word  of  inef- 
fable reverence.  The  GnoiWcjibraxas  itfelf  is 
not  to  be  weighed  with.  it.  Sometimes  one 
man  of  genjus  rifes  in  the  fpace  of  one  thou- 
fand  years  only:  fometimes,  indeed,  w^en  na- 
ture  is  unuluaily  rich,  three  or  four  « ill  appear 
in  one  country  in  the  coprie  of  a  ceatury ;  :as 
.  was  the  cafe  when  Bacon,  Cromwell;  ^ilton, 
J,,.  ^Newton,  illurninated  Bngiaiid  together,  or  at 
Ihort  fucceffions.  But  nbw,  good  lieaveni  -cvexy 
man,  every  wopian,  every  child,  hz%  genius, 
I  will  trenture  to  prophefy  that,  in  the  yca^ 
1883,  from*  a  natural  progreffion  of  the  word, 
-genius. will  imply  folly.  The  fti£l  iis,  1  have 
met  with  no  man  who  in  defcribing  genius  cfid- 
not  tacitly  paint  himfelf.' 


But ^ to  difcufs  the  opinion  mentioned  in  the. 
beginning  of  this  letter,  we  fliall,  for  the  pre- 
/  fen r,  confide r  genius  in  i:he  popular  fenfe,  as 
'  merely,  pppofed  to  want /of  capacity  for  any 
art  or  fcienfce;  and  allow  tiiat  middKng  quality 
which  we  irhply,  wheti  ive  cull  d^  perfon,  or  a 
work,  ingeniousj-  to  fall  under  the  grand  clafs 
of  G E N lus,  *  Extef3'  allowii>g: tfaisi: ive^ rauft 'ftill, 
to  form  a  proper  judgment,  reafbn'from^  the 


jnoft  high  and  perfeft  form  irt  which  genius 
appears ;  as  a  chemift  would  not,  I  imagine, 
difplay  the  fpccific  grjvky  of  gold  ftom-  that 
which  is  beat  out  to  an  inconceivabltJ  thmnefs 
and  exility  for  gilding,  but  from  a  fqlid  mafs 
of  that  nqetal.  ^ 

t    r 

I 

•    ■        »,   , 

Jf  we  examine  therefore  the  qondud  of 
fiich  men  as  all  the  world  allows  to  have  been 
endued  with  fuperlative  genius,  we  (hall  per- 
ceiye  that,  fo  far  from  being  univerfally  curft 
with  inattention  to  oeconomy,  we  fhall  perhaps 
not  find  one  example  of  want  of  that  virtue 
among  them.  Of  Homer  we  know  nothing 
certain  ;  and  to  build  arguments  upon  fable  is 
to  write  on  fand.  Pindar,  tho  extravagance  it- 
felf  in  his  writings,  yet  was  prudent  enough 
to  acquire  great  Wealth  by  the  fale  of  them; 
and,  what  is  more,  to  keep  that  wealth  and 
ufe  it  with  difcretion.  A  French  writer  has 
wittily  put  it  as  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  Pindar's 
genius,  that  he  fold  his  writings  well  to  thofc 
who  could  not  underftand  a  line  of  them. 

« 

Pindarc 
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Pindafe  etoit  hoihmt  d'efprit, 
!£n  faut  il  d'aiitres  temoignages  ? 
Frofond  dans  tout  ce  qa'il  ccrit ; 
Findare  etoit  boDEune  d'cfprit : 
A  qui.jarqais  rien  n'y  conjprit 
II  fut  bien  vendre  fes  ouvrages ; 
Pindarc  etoit  hpmmc  d'efprit, 
£n  faut  il  d'autres  temoignages  I 

Anacreon's  luxury,  the  ancients  agree,  lay 
more  in  his  writings  than  in  his  life.  In  fliort| 
of  all  the  Greek  poets  I  remember  pone  who 
is  branded  with  extravagance ;  much  lefs  any 

of  their  hiftpriaus  or  philofophers. 

* 

Among  the  Romany,  with  whom  it  may 
be  queftioned  if  literary  or  fcientific  genius 
ever  exited,  as  I  remember  few  writers  ixi  the 
Latip  tongue  who  are  priginal^  or  who,  in 
other  words,  had  a  fvjperlatiye  genius;  yet  we 
fhall  find  that  their  ingenious  metij  if  yo\i  will, 
laboured  under  no  ftain  of  diflipation.  To 
mention  their  firft-rate  writers,  Tacitus  and 
others,  as  men  who  paid  the  ftrifteft  attention 
to  propriety,  were  fuperfluous.  Catullus,  one 
of  their  moft  licentious  poets,  was  yet  no  de- 
bauchee in  his  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 

own  depoiitionj 

.    Nam 
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Nam  caftum  efle  decet^  piiim  poetanii 
Ipfuniy  veriiculos  nihil  necefle  eft. 

A  fentcnce  that  furely  would  not  have  dropt 
from  his  pen,  did  his  own  manners  contradift 
it;  as  we  may  always  obferve  tlvit  writers 
adapt  their  words  to  their  actions,  nof  their 

a^lions  to  their  words, 

*  .  •  ■  -   .■ 

If  we  come  now  to  our  own  country,  wc 
ihall  End  that  genius  has  always  been  attended 
with  oeconomy.  Chaucer  acquired  wealth  by 
his  genius,  and  left  it  perfeft  to  his  heirs :  fo 
did  Shaklpere.  Bacon,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
may  be  urged  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion ; 
but  the  diffipation  of  his  wealth  was  owing  to 
no  habit  of  extravagance  on  his  part;  but  to 
his  indulgence  to  his  fervants,  tand  to  abfencc 
of  mind.  Milton,  out  of  his  (hattered  fortune, 
found  means  from  drift  oeconomy  to  leave  a 
comfortable  fubfift^nce  to  his  wife  and  family. 
Newton's  decency  of  life  is  well  known.  To 
conclude  with  Pope,  who  indeed  can  only  rank 
with  ingenious  men^  he  arnafl'ed  a  confiderable 
fortdiie ;  which  he  ufed  with  the  ftrideft  oeco- 
nomy,  and  propriety.  A  condu£l  which  how- 
ever does  not  atone  for  his  always  mentioning, 
-••«    —    ».    ^         -    •  ^     •  ^ 
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in  his  poems,  pov«j?ty  as  m^^r  pf  ^neprcNich  iq 
others,  and  thus  eternally  bfafphcamiog  the 
Providence  that  had  made'  him  rich. 

This  If  ads  me  to  obferve^  by  the  bye,  the  * 
falfity  of  another  popular  opinion^  which  Is^ 
that  poetry  and  poverty  are  as  nearly  relate4 
in  fad,  as  in  found,  f  As  poor  as  a  poet'  is 
ahnoft  a  proverb,  and  took  its  jrife  from  the 
itinerant  minftrels,  who,  in  former  times,  were 
poets  by  real  prpfeffion  or  by  trade.  But  few 
feem  to  know  that  no  bard  of  qlailic  days  has 
^reached  us  whom  we  do  not  know  to  have 
'.  heen  moderately  rich,  except  Homer;  who,  for 
aught  certain,  may  have  been  a  petty  king  juft 
as  likely  as  a  beggar :  and  that  modern ^times 
afford  no  real  poets  who  were  poor,  except 
Spenfer  and  Taffo.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
firftofthefe,  we  have  no  proof ;  and  the  pp^ 
verfy  of  the  latter  was  that  of  a  man  of  high 
birth,  not  of  a  'mendicant. 


LETTER 
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I  Do  not  wonder  that,  your  fearch  aftef 
Bifliop  Hall's  Satires  has  failed  of  fuccefs  5 
for  perhaps  there  are  few  books  in  the  lan-» 
guage  which  are  more  uncommon*'  After 
reading  that  Pope,  upon  their  being  fliewn 
him,  when  he  Avas  far  advanced  in  life,  ex-* 
prefled  great  applaufe  of  them;  and  much 
regret  that  he  had  not  chanced  to  fee  them 
fboncr;  I  da  not  wonder  at  your  eagernefs  on 
this  head:  which  in  fome  meafure  to  gratify,  I 
fend  you  extracts  of  his  moft  fliining  paffages. 

The  work  opens  with  a  kind  of  poetical 
preface,  called  A  Defiance  to  Envy:  the  three 
firft  fines  of  which  are  much  in  the  {pirit  of 
our  author's  great  cotemporary,  Shakfpere. 

Nay  let  the  prouder  pines  of  Ida  feare 

The  fuddea  fires  of  beayen,  apd  decline 

Their  yielding  tops,  that  dared  the  Ikies  whilcre. 

This 


« 
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*this  couplet,  in  the  t^rologue  to  the  Fii-ft  Book^ 
is  ftrongi  ,  . 

"Whence  damned,  vice  is  Ibrouded  quite  from  fhamci 
And  crbwn'd  with  vinue's  meed^  immortal  name ! 

In  Satire  I.  fpeaking  of  bad  pbetryj  he  fay$^ 

Or  let  It  never  live,  or  timely  die* 
In  \vhich,  and  many  of  the  lines  after. quotefl, 
you  will  be  furprized  to  find  a  fipioothnefs  and 
flrength  not  unworthy  of  ]?ope. 

Now  tofs  they  bowls  of  Bacchus*  boiling  blood. 

Sat.  IL 
Bacchus'  boiling  blood  were  in  the  mouth  of  an 
ancient  Greek,  or  Roman,  writer,  an  exquifite 
phrafe  for  w/w;  but  you  know  I.  declare  war 
againft  the  whole  crew  of  heathen  deities  iki 
modern  v^rfe. 

The  following  lines  in  Sat.  IV.  are  worth/ 
of  Horace*  , 

Painters  and  poets  hold  your  auncient  right; 
Write  what  you  will,  and  write  not  what  you  might# 
Their  limits  be  their  lift ;  their  reafon,  will ; 
But  if  fome  painter,  in  prcfuming  flcill. 
Should  paint  the  ftars  in  center  of  the  eartK; 
Could  ye  forbear  fomc  fmilcs,  and  taunting  mJrtHi 

19 
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In  this  cdtiplet  of  San  VI.. there  feems  even  art 
attempt  to  make  the  fbimd  correfpond  with 
the  fenfe:  • 

The  nimble  dadyl  ftriVing  to  outgd 
The  drawling  fpondees  pacing  it  belavv; 

In  Sat.  Vir.  Ihewing  the  folly  of  piiblifliing 
verfes  on  a  miflrefs  defigned  for  a  wife,  he 
wittily  exclaims. 

Fond  Wit-wal,  that  wquldft  load  thy  witlcfs  head 
With  timely  horns  before  thy  bridal  bed  ! 

Satire  VIII.  I  tranfcribe  entire  for  the  fake  of 
its  fine  vein  of  irony.  It  is  againft  fome  mife- 
table  poem  called  St.  Peter's  Complaint,  writ- 
ten  by  a  Robert  Southwell.    . 

Hence  ye  profane :  mell  not  ^s^ith  holy  things. 

That  Sion's  mufe  from  Paleftina  brings.    

Farnaflus  is  transforn^'d  to  Sion  hill ; 
.    And  iv'ry  palms  her  fieep  afcents  done  fill. 
Now  good.  St.  Peter  weeps  pureHeUcotij 
And  both  the  Marias  make  a  mufic  moan : 
Yea  and  the  prophet  of  the  heavenly  lyre. 
Great  Solomon,  lings  in  the  Englilh  quire ; 
And  is  become  a*new-fbun<i  fonnatift ; 
Singing  his  love,  the  holy  fpoufe  of  Chrift ; 
Like  as  Ihe  were  fome  light-lkirts  of  the  reft. 
In  mightieft  inkhorhifms  he  can  thither  wreftw 

.  Ye 
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Vie  Sion  mofes  (haJl,  .by  jny  deM  will, 
]^or  this  yoar  zeal,  and  far-»admkedikUi,  <  • 

Be  ftraight  tranfported  from  Jerufalem  :  i.     -    .!: 
Unto  the  holy  houfe  of  Bethlehem. ;    : .. 

*  Mightieft  inkhomifms*  is  a  phxajTe  af  piuch 
felicity  to  exprefs  that  fort  of  writing  in  vvhiclj 
ink  alone  is  expcnded,r 

This  couplet  of  the  laft  Satire  of  this  Firft 
Book  is  agahi  much  in, Pope's  maiiner: 

But  arts  of  whoring,  ftories  of  the  ftews. 
Ye  Mttfes  will  ye  hear  and  may  refufe  ? 

Of  Sat.  II.  Book  11.  thefe  lines  are  fine : 

#■  •    -     .     . 

.    > 

Fond  fool !  fix  feet  Ihall  ferve  for  all  thy  ftorc  j.    . 
And  he  that  cares  for  moft  Ihall  find  no  more. 

I  believe  the  laft  line  qf  fhefe  in  Sat.  IIL  is 
imitated  by  Milton : 

Each  homebred  fcience  percheth  in  tht  chaiire; 
While  facred  arts  grovell  on  the  groundfell  bare# 

Sat.  VI.  of  this  book,  its  merit  and  its  brevity 
Avill  juftify  my  tranfcribing  entire.    . 

A  gentle  fquirc  would  gladly  entertatnci 
Into  his  houfe  jfooie  trenchar-chaplaine  ? 
Some  willing  man  that  might  inltru^i  hisfons ; 
And  that  would  (land  to  good  ^onditioas. 
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iFirft  that  lie  jfyc  upon  the  truckle-bec!. 

Whiles  his  young  maifter  iieth  o'er  his  headt 

Second)  that  be  do,  on  no  default^ 

Ever  prefume  to  fit  aboire  the  iaic : 

Thirds  that  he  ttrtr  change  his  trencher  twife : 

Fourth)  thlt  he  afe  all  common  coiirteites» 

Sit  bare  at  meales,  and  one  halfe  rife  and  waitt 

Lafl,  that  be  never  his  yong  maifter  beat^ 

But  he  mud  afke  his  mother  to  define 

How  manie  jerkes  (he  would  his  brecdh  jDbouId  line  J 

All  thefe  obferved,  he  could  contented  bee 

To  give  five  raaidceS)  and  Winter  liverie* 

s 
t 

In  Sat»  I.  Book  111  this  couplet-  on  the  favage 
ftate  of  man  is  in  the  pidurefque  ftyle  of  Lu* 
cretiiis : 

Could  no  tinhuflced  akorne  leave  the  tree^ 

But  there  was  challenge  made^  ^hoie  it  might  be* 

This  couplet  of  Sat*  IL  is  divine^  and  a  perfedi 
Ipecimen  of  the  moral  fublime. 

Thy  monument  make  thou  thy  living  deeds ; 
No  other  tomb  than  that  true  virtue  needs. 

In  Sat*  IIL  ridiculing  a  citizen's  pompous  feaft*, 
he  concludes  J 

For  whom  be  meanes  to  make  ah  often  guefl 
One  di(h  fhall  fcrve :— and  welcome  make  the  relt« 

Thefe 
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Tbcfe  llnes^  hi  contexiipt  of  oftentatious  charity, 
are  excellent..  .     . 

Who  ever  gives  z  palrc  of  velvet  (hobes 
1  o  th'  Hol3r:Rdod ;  or  MhtrtiHf  dWowcs 
fiat  a  new  roper  to  ritig  the  curfew  bell ; 
But  he  defires  that  hb  gitat  deed  may  dweU> 
Or  graven  in  the  diancel^window-glafs, 
'Or  in  the  lafting  tombe.  of  'placed  braffc  ? 

This  ludicrous  defcription  in  Satire  V.  i»uft 
not  be  paffed  over*  .     , 

Late  traveling  ^ong  i^  London  wafy 

Mce  met,  as  feem*d  by  his  difgats'd  array,  ^ 

A  lufty  courtier,  whofe  curled  head 

With  abron  locks  was  fairely  furniftied. 

I  him  faluted  in  our  lavifli  wife ;  ' 

He  anfwercs  my  -untimely  courcefies : 

(lis  bonnet  vaiPd^  ere  ever  he  could  thinke, 

Th*  unruly  winde  blowes  off  his  pcriwinke. 

He  lights,  and  runs,  ;ind  quickly  hath  him  fped 

To  overtake  his  over-runing  head,  &c. 

It  is  with  regret  I  obferve,  that  Satire  VI.  of 
this  Third  Book  is  foolifli  and  abfurd  to  the 
moft  contemptible  degree,  and  totally  un- 
worthy of  the  author:  it  oxight,  In  juftice  to 
all  the  reft,  to  be  ftruck  out  of-  every  future 
edition,  in  which  the  fame  of  the  author  is  at 
all  confulted. 

7  Of 
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Of  Sat.  11;  Book  IV«  thefe  lines  have  no  fmall 

merit. 

Let  fweet*-moath'd  Mcrcia  bid  what  crowns  (he  pleafc 
For  half-red  cherries,  or  green  garden  pcafe. 
Or  the  fird  arti^l)oaks  of  all  the  yeare ; 
To  make  fo  lavilh  cod  for  little  cheare : 
When  Lolio  feafteth  in  his  revelling  fit. 
Some  (larved  pullen  fcoures  the  rafted  fpit. 
For  elfe  how  fhonld  his  fon  maintained  be 
At  inns  of  court  of  of  the  chancery  % 
There  to  learn  law  and  courtly  carriage. 
To  make  amends  for  his  mean  parentage; 
Where  he  nnknowne  and  rufSing  as  he  can 
Goes  currant  each  where  for  a  gentleman? 

•  « 

In  the  fame  Satire,  fpeaking  of  a  bankrupt,  he 

That  hath  been  long  in  (hady  flicker  pent, 
Imprifoned  for-feare  of  priibnment. 

The  laft  of  the  thoughts  in  this  quatrain  has 
genuine  wit : 

Whofe  mention  were  alike  to  thee  as  lieve. 
As  a  catch- poll's  fift  unto  a  bankrupt's  flecTc: . 
Or  an  bos  ego  froni  old  Petrarch's  fpright 
Unto  a  plagiary  fonnet-wright. 

G  3  Thefe 
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Thefcvcrfoft  of  the  fame  Satire  arc  excellent  y 

How  I  forcfee,  in  many  ages  paft,  • 

Where  LoKo's  caytive  name  i$  quUe  djcfac'd ; 
Thin^  heir,  thioe  heir'9  heir»  an4  hh  hek  agahy  ^ 
From  out  the  loynes  of  careful  Loltan, 
Shall  climb  up  to  the  chancel  peiffes  on  high. 
And  ruie  and  raigne  in  their  rich  tenancy. 
When.perch'd  aloft,^  to- perfeft  their  eftate^ 
They  raek  their  renis  unto  a  treble  rate ; 
And  hedge  in  all  the  neighbour  common  landis. 
And  clodge  thetf  flaVi^fli  tenants  with  comman<te« 
Whiles  they  poodr  fouls  with  feeling  figls^cempIaiDe^ 
'  And  wiih  old  LoUq  were  alive  agaJAe ; 
And  praife  his  gentle  foule,.  and  wtfli  itweU>< 
And  of  his  friendly  fa^s  full  often  tell. 

•  *  ,  ' 

Afterwards,  fpeaking  of  the  proud  heir*s  purf 
chafing  a  pedigree,  and  arnos,  of  the  herald,:  he 
wittily  adivies  |iicn  to  take  for  the  latter 

The.  Scottifli  barnacle,,  if  I  might  choofe. 
That  of  a  worme  doth  waxe  a  winged  goofe. 

Thefe  charaders  iuSa««  IIL  are  very  welL 

Vcntrous  Fortunio  his £arm  hathfold^. 
And  gads  to  Guiane-land,  to  fiih  for  gold ;. 
Meeting,  perhaps,  if^Orenoque  deny. 
Some  ftraggling  pinnace  of  Polonian  r)^e» 

-  c  Then- 
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Then  comes  home  floating  with  a  filken  fail. 
That  Sev^roe  ibaketh  with  hts  cannon  peal. 
Wifer  Raymuncliw,  in  his  clofet  pent, 
Laughs  at  fuch  danger  and  ayenturement» 
When  half  his  lands  stre  fpent  in  golden  fmokc;,    . 
And  now  his  fecond  hopeful  glaffe  is  broke ; 
But  yet  if  haply  his  third  furnace  hold 
Devoteth  all  his  pots  and  pans  to  gold. 

%  know  of  no  cl<sflic  wiriter  to  whom  the  above 
lines  would  not  4o  honour. 

This  ftroke  ih  the  ianae  Satire  is  truly  in  the 
arch  ft  vie  of  Horace : 

Florian  the  fire  did  women  love  alive; 
And  fo  his  fonne  doth  too^  all  but  his  wife. 

Of  Satire  JV.  take'  this  fpccinaen .: 

Hye  wanton  Gallio,  and  wed  betixne ; 
Why  ihould'ft  thou  leefe  the  pleafurcs  of  thy  prime  ? 
Seefl:  thou  the  rofe-kiives  fall  ungathered  1 
Then  hye  t;hee,  wanton  Gallio,  to  wed : 
JLet  ring  and  ferule  meet  upon  thine  hand. 
And  iLucine's  girdle  with  her  fwathing-band^ 
Hye  <;hee,  and  give  the  world  yet  one  dwarfe  ;nore, 
Such  as  it  got  when  thou  thyfelfe  wail  bore. 
Look  not  for  warning  of  thy  bloomed  chin : — 
<^an  ever  h^ppinefTc  too  foon  begin  ? 

G  7  The 
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The  fbllowmg  ftrokes  of  Sat.  VII.  are  admir- 
able. I  muft  premife,  however^  that  j4quine 
here  means  Juvenal,  who  was  of  Aquinum; 
not  Xhomas  Aquinas,  as  one  might  imagine 
from  this  very  ill-imagined  patronymic. 

When  ODCC  I  thinkc,  if  carping  Aquine's  fprlght 

To  fee  now  Rome  were  licenc'd  to  the  light. 

How  his  enraged  ghoft  would  ftarap  and  (tare 

That  Caefar's  throne  is  turned  to  Peter's  chayre ! 

To  fee  an  old-fhorn  lozell  perched  high, 

eroding  beneath  a  golden  canopy, 

The  whiles  a  thoufand  hairleffe  crownes  crouch  low, 

To  kiffc  the  precious  cafe  of  his  proud  toe  ; 

And  for  the  lordly  fafces,  borne  of  old. 

To  fee  two  quiet  croffed  keys  of  gold  ; 

Of  Cybele's  (hrine,  the  famous  Pantheon's  frame, 

Turn'd  to  the  honour  of  our  lady's  namc^ 

But  that  he  mofl  would  gaze,  and  wonder  at, 

Is  th'  horned  niitre,  and  the  bloody  hat; 

The  crooked  ftafic,  their  coule's  ftrange  form  and 

ftore, 
Save  that  he  faw  the  fame  in  hell  before, 

VirgiPs  varium  et  mutabile  femper  fcemina  h^% 
been  much  applauded :  the  following  fly  infi-» 
nuation  I  think  exceeds  it.     . 

Was  ever  feather,  or  fond  woman's  mind, 
More  light  than  words  \  the  blafts  of  idle  wind ! 

'    Sat.  I,  B.  V- 

Thcfc 
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Thefe  Jiocs  of  the  fame  Satire  dcferve  feleftlon. 

Would  It  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  fires  did  keep^ 
To  fee  the  dunged  folds  of  dog-iayl'd  ftieep? 
And  ruin'd  houfc,  where  holy  things  were  faid, 
Whofc  freeflone  walls  the  thatched  roofe  upbraid. 
Whofc  (hrill  faints-bell  hangs  on  his  levery. 
While  the  reft  are  damned  to  the  p!umbery? 
Yet  pure  devotion  lets  the  fteeple  ftand, 
And  idle  battlements  on  either  hand,, 
Left  that  perhaps,  were  all  thefe  rclicks  gone, 
Furius  his  facrilege  could  not  be  knowne. 

The  followiHg  lines  of  the  next  Satire  are  ex- 
ceedingly well.  ,  y 

Look  to  the  tow'red  chimnies,  which  flioulJ  be 
The  wind  pipes  of  good  hofpitalityj*' 
Through  which  it  brcathreth  to  the  open  aire 
•    Betokening  life  and  liberal  welfare : 

Lo!  there  tW  unthankful  fwallow' takes  her  reft,   . 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  neft; 

» 

In  the  fame  Satire  the  black  prince  is  an  pn- 
happy  appellatioTi  of  Pluto^  as  that  name  is 
almoft  appropriated  to  one  of  the  greateft  of 
Englifli  hefoed. 

The  beginning  of  Sat.  IIL  is  fortunate.  ^, 

The  fetlre  ihould  be  like  the  porcupine,.  ,. 
That  ihopts  Iharp  qujls  out  in  each  angry  line  j 

G  4  And 
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And  wounds  the  bluihing  cbeekcj  and  fiery  eye^ 
Of  him  that  hears  and  readeth  guiltily. 
Ye  antique  fatires,  how  I  bleffc  your  dayes. 
That  brook'd  your  bolder  ftile— their  own  difpr?iife  j 
And  well  near  ^yi(h,  yet  JQjr  my  wilh  is  vaine, 
I  had  been  then,  or  they  been  now  againe ! 

In  the  firfl:  couplet  above  quoted,  however,  ^ 
iimile  is  confounde4  with  a  metaphor. 

The  following  allufions  are  not  unlucky  j 

Yet  ccrtes  Mcech^  is  2l  Platonift, 
To  allj  they  fay,  but  whofo  do  not  lift  j 
Becaufe  her  hufband,  a  far  trafficked  man. 
Is  a  profeft  Perips^tecian*  * 

In  Book  VI,  and  laft,  which  confifts  of  only 
one  Satire,  fpeaking  of  a  fa£lor,  who  knows 
l^c  is  in  his  lord^s  la(l  will,  and  of  his  pretended 
grief  at  the  ficknefs  of  his  patron^  he  proceeds ; 

Then  turns  his  back,  and  fmiles  and  looks  afkaqce. 
Seasoning  ag^in  his  forrow'd  countenance* 
.    Whiles  yet  he  wearies  heaven  with  daily  cries. 

And  backward  death  with  devout  iacrifice ; 

'  •  *•  •■  ■  .  .  • .        • 

That  they  would  now  his  tedious  gjioft  bereav'n; 
And  wiihes  well,  that  wiih'd  np  wprfe  than  h^av^n. 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  manner  of 
Shakfpere,  and  Pope,  in  the  above  quotation } 
and  in  the  following  there  is  as  curious  an 
^pticination,  pQ| 
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Oo^  Ariofty  and  gape  for  what  may  fait 
From  trencher  of  a  flattering  cardinal ; 
And  if  thou  getteft  but  a  pedant'3  fee^ 
Thy  bed,  thy  board,  and  coarfer  livery  j 
O  honour  far  beyond  a  brazen  ihririe. 
To  fit  with  Tarlcton  on  an  ale-ppft's  figne ! 

The  following  ridicule  of  the  riien  fafliionablo 
ftyle  of  writing  ihews,  that  our  author's  taft6 
was  3s  juft  as  his  coihpofltion  is  excellent. 

He  knows  the  grace  of  that  new  elegance, 
Which  fweet  Philifides  fetched  of  late  from  Francej 
That  well  befeemM  his  high-ftil'd  Arcady 
Tho  others  marrt  }t  with  much  liberty. 
In  epithetes  to  joine  two  wordes  in  one ; 
ForfoQth  for  adje6):ives  can^t  (land  alone^ 
As  9  great  poet  could  of  Bacchus  fay| 
That  be  was  Semcle?femori^gena» 

The  following  droke  upon  falfe  defcriptiotis  of 
beauty  is  witty. 

Another  thinks  her  teeth  might  likened  be 
To  two  faire  rankes  of  pales  of  ivory ; 
To  fence  in  fure  the  wild-bead  of  her  tongue 
From  f  ither  going  far  or  going  wrong. 


I  fliall 
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I  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  no  poet 
in  our  language  has  had  fo  little  juftice  done 
him  as  the  ^vriter  of  thefe  Satires.  It  muft  be 
owned,  that  in  reading  fatire  we  expect,  to  find 
real  characters,  which  are  here  wanting,  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  being  the  evident  produft 
of  the  author^s  invention  only;  and  it  mufl: 
likAwife  be  confefTed,  that  the  whole  work 
fmclU  more  of  the  fcholart  than  of  the  man  of 
the  world.  To  compenfate  thefe  fmall  faults, 
this  volume  difplays  a  cprrednei^  and  manli- 
nefs  of  thought,  that  for  the  age  of  conceits  in 
which  it  was  publiihed  are  tjuite  wonderful ; 
and,  in  general,  a  beauty  and  harmony  of  ytr- 
fification  that  leave  little  to  wifli.  Were  my  .. 
fufFrage  of  any  weight,  Bifliop  Hall  (hould  in- 
ilantly  burft  from  the  cloud  which  ftill  enve- 
lops him ;  and,  like  another  ^neasi  receive  m 
pnce  the  honour  due  to  his  merit. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XVL 


YO  U  wonder  at  my  aflertion  on  a  former 
occafion*,  that  Virgil  has  not  the  moft 
diftant  pretence  to  any  attribute  of  a  poet, 
except  that  of  a  fine  ftyle.  Tp  vindicate  my 
opinion,  from  the  charge  of  rafhnefs,  I  now 
fubmit  to  you  Ay  reafbns.  It  is  indeed  dato* 
gerous  to  attack  the  reputation  of  a  good 
writer,  as  I  allow  Virgil  to  be,  in  any  re* 
fpe£t;  for  if  your  aflault  is  not  fupported  by  a 
ftrong  hoft  of  arguments,  it  will  recoil  upon 
yourfelf.  But^  as  I  know  your  liberality  of 
fentiment  top  well,  to  fear  your  pronolincing 
hadily  upon  an  opinion,  merely  becaufe  it 
controverts  your  ideas,  or  thofe  of  the  world  at 
large,  I  (hall  lay  what  I  call  my  proofs  before 
you  without  hefitation. . 

*  Letter  IX. 

It 
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It  is  agreed  by  all  the  critics,  that  gcnms^ 
known  by  invention,  as  a  4caufe  from  its  efFe<9?^ 
is  the  very  firft  power  and  praife  of  a  poet.  I 
believe,  however,  the  moft  fanguine  admirer  of 
Virgil  will  allow,  that  liot.one  ray  of  inven-^ 
jtibn  appears  thro  his  whole  works.  His  Ec^ 
iogues,  confiderei  as  works  of  invention,  are 
beneath  all  contempt^  Where  he  has  hot 
followed  the  traft  of  Theocritus^  he  has 
wandered  into  childifh  aibfurdity :  witnefs  th^^ 
PoUio ;  in  which,  becaufe  fbme  ifenator*s  wife 
«was  brought  to  bed  of  a  chopping  boy,  he  pro^ 
|)hefies  the  goldpa  age  will 'return^  I  know 
^ome  Chriftian  writers  have  applied  this  prOf 
phetic  eclogue  to  an  higher  event — but  I  fee 
you  fmile  in  contempt ; — and  I  pafs  the  dreams 
of  fanaticifm.  Witnefs  the  Sisth  Eclogue,  into 
which  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  h^is  crept  by 
ibme  ft  range  back-door  or  other^  A  critic  in 
the  Adventurer  has  pronounced  all  the  Paftor 
rals  of  Virgil  ejfteptionable^  except  the  Firft 
and  Tenth  1  now  in  thefe  there  is  no  inven^ 
tion,  both  of  them,  as  that  critic  allows,  deri^<» 
ing  their  fuperiority  from  their  being  founded 
on  real,  events.  !  conclude,  therefore,  that  Vir^ 
^il  is,  in  his  Paftorals,  no  poet,  bvjt  merely  an 
excellent  verfifien  If 
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If  w8  proceed  to  the  Georglcs,  we  fliall  fiinrf 
as  few  marks  of  genius  in  them  as  in  the 
Paftoralsy  in  fpite  of  the  blind  admiratioii 
which  has  been  paid  that  poem*  The  fubjedt 
is  confeffedly  unhappy :  for  Virgil  in  this  was 
the  imitator  of  Hefiod,  as  in  his  Paftorals  of 
Theocritus,  and  in  hifs  iEneid  of  Homer. 

O  iiiHtatores  fervutn  pecus  ?  ' 

was  the  juft  exclamation  of  his  niore  ingenious 
eotemporary,  Horace*  How  blind,  my  friendp 
muft  thofe  be  who  could  not  infer,  if  this 
remark  be  juft,  how  little  Is  Virgilf  Virgil, 
whole  whole  fame  refts  upon  three  fpecimens 
of  imitation  t 

To  examine  the  Ococgics  by  the  crrtenon, 
of  invention,  which  is  that  of  genius  and  true 
poetry,  we  muft  confeft,  that  in  a  .<£da6kic 
poem,  ^e  precepts  are  quite  out  lerf  the  pro- 
tince  of  inventiph;  and  for  this  rcafon  the 
didaSbie  is  the  lowefl:  of  all  the  kinds  of  poetry^ 
But  the  Georgics.  arc  allowed  tO:  be  VirgiFs 
chief  work:  the  work  on  whidr  his  fame 
principally  refts;  tho  he  afterwards  afpired  vo 
he  an  epic  writer,  (what  an  cp^  writer !)  and 
it  foUows,  that^  at  the  moft,  Ytrgtl  i$  but  aii 

exccf* 
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excellent  d'rdaAic  writer,  even  in  the  opuiion 
of  his  moft  fanguine  admirers:  that  is,  if  you 
pleafe,  we  will  grant  for  a  noomentthat  he 
ftands  firft  in  the  very  meancft  rank  of  poetry: 

furely  no  high  praife*  .        . 

»  » 

Where  is  his  fame  as  a  poet,  if  it  is  proved' 
that  even  this  praife,  flender  as  Jit  i$,;  is  yet 
infinitely  too  high  for  him?  Yet  this. will  bp 
cafily  proved  to  thofe  whofe  minds  are  not 
^fecurcd  from  the.  light  pf  truth  by  the  impene- 
trable (hades  of  prejudice.  ......  ... 

A  DlDACTivE  poem  muft  be  written  in 
fuch  a  ftylc  as  to  be  underftood  by  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  addreffed.  If  painting,  for  example, 
is  the  fubjeft,  the  language  ought  to  be  fuch  as 
may  be  underftood  by  any  painter  of  cpmmmi 
intelligence,:  This  rule,  uniVerfelly  juft:  as  it 
is,  miift  always  be  followed;  elfe  the  abfardity 
were  as  great  as  if  a  country  curate  (hould 
preach  to  his  ftaring  parifhioners  in  Hebrew, 
and  expedt  they  (hould  follow  precepts  which  it 
was  impoiiible  they  (hould  underftand.  Com* 
mon  fenfe,  my  friend,  which  is  (b  uncommon  a 
thing  among  the  critics,  and  yet  which  enables 

any 
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^xxf  tnan  to  jiidge  better  of  wrkfng  thirt  All 
thfe  capricious  didates  of  critieifm^  teaches  uiss 
that  the  neceffity  cf  follotving  this)  rule  is  in- 
difpenfable.  Yet  it  has  not  bten  followed  by 
Virgil,  who  writes  to  country  farmers  in  a 
nioft  elaborate,  and  to  them  impenetrably  ob-* 
fcure,  ftyle.  Who  can  help  fmiling  to  fee  him 
c^nAantly  addrefling  himfelf  to  people,  who, 
as  he  well  knew,  could  not  poiHbly  underdand 
him?  Yet  he  is  called  the  judicious  Virgil,  by 
thoi$  ^ho  can  fee  very  near  as  far  as  their 
nofe^,  with  the.  help  of  a  borrowed  lanthorn  I  ' 

Why  dwell  on  particular  abfurdities  of  a 
produdion,  which^  in  its  very  efiencei  is  ab- 
furdity  itfelf  ?  Yet  we  mcift  not  pafs  the-Epi- 
ibdes  aiid  ornaments  of .  the  Georgics,  which 
have  been  hitherto  allowed^  the  very  brightefl: 
proofs  yifgil  has  given  of  gfenius  or  inventioit. 
Let  ^  us  weigh -thefe  proofs,-  if  poffible,  in  the 
v<iry  fcales  which  critical  Juftice  holdsi, 


1  ■  • 


^'The  inivocation  to  Gaefar*s  fpirit,  the  fpirit 
of  a  tyrant,  who  trampled  on  the  liberties  of 
his  coutitry,  could  never  have  been  written  by 
a  poet  of  real  genius ;  for  invincible  honefty  of 

mind 
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dQtiind  has  always  been  its  attehdaat«  l^aifottl£ 
flattery  and  adulation,  unworthy  of  the  foul  of 
^  flave,  conftitute  the  meritd  of  Virjgily  in  tUis 
admired  addrefs*  May  execration  purfue  hts 
inccnory^  who  has  placed  a  crown  on  the  brov<rs 
of  a  tyrant^  that  were  much  too  bright  for  the 
beft  of  kings !  The  figns  preceding  the  ddath 
of  Julius,  enumerated  in  the.  end  of  the  book, 
'are  in  the  fame  ftyle  with  the  addrefs ;  ruper-> 
ilitious  offerings  on  the  altar  of  flavery*  They 
.who  find  invention  in  either  of  thefe  orna- 
ments, are  welcome  to  feed  on  it,  mixed  up 
with  a  little  whipt  cream. 

I  ALLOW  it  were  prejudice  alone  that  could 
induce  a  readesr  to  deny  the  beauty  of  the 
panegyric  on  a  country  life>  which  clofes  the 
Second  Book  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  may  be 
fafely  faid,  that  there  are  no  marks  in  it  of  a 
fupcrlative  poet.  Of  invention  there  are  furely 
none,  nor  of  originality;  for  the  theme  has 
been,  in  all  ages  of  poetry,  a  trite  one.  Virgil 
in  this  paflage,  therefore,  as  in  Others,  only  dif- 
plays  great  ikill  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
poetry,  but  leaves  the  praife  of  a  great  poet  to 
happier  rivals. 

The 
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Ili^HE  (Jefcription  of  the  plague,  in  the  fend  df 
the  Third  Book,  is  evidently  id  inaitation  of 
Lucretius,  only  more  full  and  rich*  Butjadii 
e/i  inventis  addere ;  and  this  Epifode  may  give 
Virgil  the'  fame  of  a  happy  imitator,  but  never 
that  of  a  true  poet* 

' .        .  •  • ' .  ... 

The  ftory  of  Ariftaeus   iti   the  laft  Book 

Jifplays  not  the  powers  of  Ovid>  tho  fupprior 

in  chaftity  of  verfificati.on.     But  who  ever  faid 

Ovid  \vas  a  poet  ? 

1  TRUSt  it  Will  appeat  from  this  dedu(ftion, 
that  Virgil  has  not  in  his  Paflorals,  nor  in  his 
G^ofgics^  given  ^ny  proofs  of  geiiius,  inven*- 
tion,  or  that  which  properly  conditutes  a  poet. 

X 

f 

The  iteneid  ifhall,  if  ybu  like  the  fubjeft,  be 
examined  forfte  future  opportunity;  and  will,  I 
know,  add  ftill  lefs  renoWn  to  Virgil  as  a  crea- 
tor. 

Yet  Virgil deferves  all  his  fame:  a  paradox, 
you  will  fay,  worthy  of  Rouffeau* 


a  ^  i.ET. 
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LETTER    XVII. 

YOUR  obfervation,  that  there  is  a  fatality 
tvhich  attends  the  reputation  of  authors, 
as  well  as  orher  human  affairs,  is  undoubtedly 
juft.  How  elfe  (hall  we  account  for  Milton's 
immortal  poem  lingering  fo  flowly  into  famfe, 
while  the  moft  vapid  produdions  of  fome  of 
his  coterhpbraries  acquired  an  inflant  celebrity, 
as  wide  as  it  was  ill-founded  ? 

UuBOS  has  given  us  a  curious  theory  of  the 
.  manner  in  which  work^  of  merit  attain  their 
due  reputation.  His  refleftions,  like  thofe  of 
other  French  critics,  are  fpccious  without  va- 
lue,  and  mafly  without  folidity.  Let  us  flrike 
againft  them  :  perhaps  the  truth  will  fly  out, 

*  New  produftidns,'  fays  he,  <  are  at  firft  ap- 

*  preciated  by  judges  of  very  different  charac- 

*  ters ;   people  of  the  trade,   and  the  public. 

*  They  would  be  very  foon  eftimated  at  their 

'juft 
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^  juft  vakw^j  if -ttie  public  was  as  capable  of 
»  defettding  its  opinion,  and  making*  it  weigh 
'  properly',  as  it  kftows  ho«v  to  take  the  juft 
iidew*  But  itliai-thi-eafinefs  to  allow  its  judg- 
inent  to  be  embfrH-aired  by  petfons  who  pro- 
fefs  the  art  to  which  the  new  produdion  be- 

*  longsV    Thefe-penons'-'are  often  apt  to  make 
«  a  falfe-Tepbrt,  for  reafans  wliich'  "we  will  ex* 

*  plSiOv^  They  ohfcure*  the  truth   in  fuch  a 

*  manner/  that. the*  public   remains   for  fome 

•    ■  ■»      *  * 

*'tinie  in  uncertainty,*  iSr  in'  error*     It  does  not 

*  know  precMely  ^ hat  title  th^  hew  work  me- 

*  ritSi  •  T^e  public  remains  undecided  on  the 

*  qufeftion,-  if  it  is  good^  or  bad,  on  the  whole : 

*  and  it'evcn  fometimes  believes  people  of  the 

*  profeffidn,  ^ho  deteive  it;   but  it  only  be- 

*  lieves'  them  for  a  very  fhort  time. 


^ 


<  * 
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*  That  ficft  period  being  elapfed,  the  public 
^  appreciates  a  work  at  its  juft  value;  arid  gives 

*  it  the  Vank  which  it  deferves,  or  condemns  it 

*  t6  iitter  ^oblivion.'   It  is  never  deceived,  be- 

*  ciufe-  it  judges  ^lifinfereftedJy,  and  becaufe  it 
-•  judges^  4)y  feiitiihettt/'  ' 


.  f 
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StJCH  are  the  reflections  of  the  Abbe  du  Bo6, 
whom  I  will  readily  allow  to  be  the  moft 
judicious  of  the  French  critics, ,  if  that  is  awjr 
praife.  Truth  isagainft  them.  Let  us  ex^piiue 
their  juftice  by  an  illuftriaus  inftance* 


Paradise  Lost  was  fold  by  John  Miltpn 
to  his  bookfcller  on  the  twcnty-feventh  day  of 

.April  1667,  during  the  witty  and  ingenious 
reign  of  Charles  IL  when  Dryden  was  at  th« 
head  of  poetry  and  criticifm.  Did  it  inftantly 
aftonifh  the  world  as  if  a  new  fun  had  arifen  \ 
No.  Three  years  pafl'ed,  changes  pf  titles,:  and 
other  bookfelling  arts,  were  employed  ere  a 
fraall  impreffion  could  be  fold,  tho  not  one  of 
the  trade  of  poetry  perplexed  the  public  ppi* 
nion.  Dryden,  who  \yas  at  the  head  of  that 
trade,  was  the  fird  to  perceive  and  to  applaud 
its  beauties.  Crlticifnjk  was  the  general  purfuit 
of  that  age,  which  was  fully  as  enlightened  on 
that  head  as  the  prcfenj:.  What  happened  then 
would  have  ha[)pened  now :  in,  the  year  1767 
Milton's  divine  poem  vvould  have  m.et  exa^ly 
^he  fame  reception  as  in  1667.  And  why? 
The  anfwer  is  evideij^:   the  work  ^*as  in  a 

.ftyle  of  poetry  above  the  popular  conception ; 

and 


(      lOI       ) 

and  the  judgment  of  true  judges,  tho  it  always 
prevails,  yet  prevails  with  as  much  flownefs  as 
certainty. 


In  this  lies  the  grand  'miftake  of  du  Bos. 
He  fuppofes  the  public  judges  for  itfelf :'  it  is 
always  led  by  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  its  fentiments  depends  entirely  upon 
thaKfuperiority  of  its  leaders  being  founded  in 

I  *^ ~^—  ■  ■■  »WI-I        ■M.J       .■■■■■■—     I 

jruth^_or  ._mj?rdy.jtt  fa^^^^  By  the  public,  I 
underftand  with  him,  people  of  fome  know- 
lege  and  fome  reading.  A  man  who  reads  for 
his  amufement  books  in  his  own  language, 
and  can  talk  a  little  on  what  he  reads,  may 
afford  a  kind  of  abftraft  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  public.  Now  I  will  venture  to  compute 
from  real  obfervation,  that  not  99  out  of  100, 
who  pretend  to  admire  Milton,  are  capable  of 
underftanding  that  writer.  Why  then  has  he 
a  place  in  their  libraries?  ^ecaufe  he  is  men- 
tioned with  high  applaufe  by  writers  of  reputa- 

Jtion.  ^ 

Had  not  Addifon  written  his  fuperficial  cri- 
ticifm  on  Milton,  which  is  indeed  adapted  to 
the  meancft  capacity,  other  men  of  karning 

H  3  would 


would  have  brought  him  ii>to , vogue :  for  ^ 
fuperior  poet  is  always  the  poet  of  the  learned^ 
before  he  i3  that  of  the  public  at  large* 

Witness  the  Comus,  L'' Allegro,  II  Peiife^ 
rofo,  the  exquifite  produdtions  of  the  fame 
author;  which  remained  a  feaft  for  the  learned 
alone,  for  near  a, century  after  their  publica-? 
tion,  They  were  publifhed  in  1645,  ^"^  were 
taken  no  notice  of.  The  Com  us,  L*Allegro, 
II  Penferofo,  were  taken  no  notice  of  at  a  pe- 
riod when  we  fomelimes  find  tb^  tenth  edition 
upon  mafles^of  metrical  nonlcnfe  that  are  now 
unknown  to  have  exifted !  Let  the  public  after 
this  judge  for  itfelf.  A  fecond  edition  of  thefe 
divine  poems  djd  not  .appear  till  1673;  an4 
even  then  they  were  not  republiflied,  ^becaufe 
they  were  called  for,  but  becaufe  they  made  a 
(izeable  volume  with  his  Paradife  Regainedj, 
then  firft  publiflied. 

What  is  the  reafon  of  fuch  poems  falling; 

into  filence  ?   Is  it  not  becaufe  thofe  learned 

iiien  who  happened  to  fee  and  admire  theax 

had  no  opportunity  of  recommending  them  td 

j)ubl]c  notice  ?  • 

At 


(  ^93    ) 

At  the  fame  time  it  n?uft  be  obfervcd,  that 
It  is  the  impartial,  uniufluenced,  opinion  of 
men  of  karaing^i  that  commands  the  public 
judgement  j  not  that  of  fuch  men  of  learning 
as  are  friends  of  the  author :  for  fuch  decifions. 
the  public,  however  highly  it  may  rate  the 
abilities  of  him  who  pronounces  them,  yet  has 
always  difcernment  enough  to  fet  afide. 

Seldom  does  it  even  happen,  that  the  opi* 
nion  of  cotemporary  meii  of  learning  influ- 
ences  the  public :  which  is  the  reafon  that  the 
works  of  any  living  writer  are  very  feldom 
juftly  appreciated.  Yet  it  may  fo  happen  that 
a  writer,  from  a  happy  circumftance,  may  ac* 
quire  a  reputation  as  jufl  as  it  is  iaflantaneous. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  the  late  Mr,  Gray^ 
who  by  his  happening  to  be  converfant  in 
fa(hionable  company,  gained  a  complete  cen* 
tury  in  point  of  reputation.  For,  tho  fafhion* 
able  writers  are  moft  juftly  fet  in  oppofition  to 
good,  the  very  epithet  implying  that  their 
works  will  not  laft;  yet  fafhion  is  now  and 
then  in  the  right,  as  well  as  other  fools. 

H  4  Ir 


(     104    ) 

Ft  is  above  obferved,  that  the  opinion  of 
cotemporary  judges,  decides  not  that  of  the 
public.  The  truth  is,  there  are  works  of 
fuperlative  merit,  of  which  the  nioft  learned 
coteraporary  can  form  no  true  eftimate;  for 
works  of  uncommon  excellence  require  to  be 
viewed  at  a  certain  diftance,  and  in  a  certain 
light,  to  have  their  due  efFedV.  Set  a  pidturo 
of  Raphael's  againft  the  blaze  of  the  noonday 
fun,  and  its  beauties  will  be  as  little  difcerned 
as  at  rnidnight.  Let  me  add,  that  an  eminent 
writer  is  feidomthe  writer  of  his  own  times: 
his  mature  mind  precedes  the  advancement  of 
his  art  and  language  very  often  by  a  full  cen- 
tury :  fo  that  one  hundred  years,  and  fome^ 
times  more,  mufl  elapie,  ere  the  public  has 
acquired  intelligence  enough  to  judge  of  him. 


LETT  E  It 
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LETTER    XYIH. 

t 
I 

AS  I  know  your  admiration  of  SliakiperCf 
and  your  fondaefs  for  any  new  remarks 
niuftrative  of  the  works  of  that  wonderful 
poet,  I  (hall  make  no  apology  for  laying  before 
you  fuch  obfervations  as  have  occurred  to  me, 
in  reading  the  laft  edition  of  his  Plays  177*8. 
I  (hall  follow  the  order  of  volume  and  page,  as 
in  that  edition ;  and  muH:  beg  leave,  in  com- 
menting upon  Shakfpere,  likeways  to  comment 
upon  his  commentators. 

Vol.  I.  p,  39*.  Tempest,    Upon  this  line. 

Thy  nerves  arc  in  iheir  infancy  again, 

is  this  note:   *^  So  Milton  in  liis  Mafque  at 
Ludlow  caftle. 

Thy  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  alabafter.-' 

What  ia  the  name  of  wonder  has  this  quo- 
tation to  do  with  the  line  in  the  text  ?  It  might 
as  well  have  been  noted, 

^*  So  Milton  in  his  Sonnets, 

A  book  was  writ  of  laje  call'd  Tctrachordon."^ 

Most 


c  ^  } 

Most  of  the  notes  of  this  writer  begin  with 
Soj  let  it  be  pertinent  or  not;  which  gave  a 
wag  occafion  to  ptjferv?,  th^%  ^U  hi^  notes  were 

fo.fo. 


t  ■     «  <  ft 


P,  260,  Merry  Wives  OF  Windsor.  lap- 
provQ  pf  the. reading  **  Will  you  go  on,  heris?** 
Warbprton,  with  his  ufual  rafhnefs  of  half 
knowledgej,  calls  heris  an  old  Scoti(h  word  for 
raaft^r.  It  is  the  plural  of  btre^  an  old  Scoti(h 
word  for  mafler  or  lord,  from  the  Latin  Mrus^ 
Bifhop  Douglas  qftf  n  ufes  it  in  his  tranflatioq 
of  Virgil :  ,  . 

Hyarbas  king  and  other  heris  all* 

Book  IV, 

The  heres  war  woant  togydder  fit  alfame, 

B.  vir.     / 

Bayth  cotnmoun  pepyl  and  the  heris  bald. 

B.  IX. 

and  elfewhere  in  the  (ingular. 

The  kyng  bymfelf  Latinus  the  great  here. 

B.XIL 
Over  the  gretc  logeinge  of  fum  michty  here. 

B.  XII. 

« 

» 

VoL 


i.  < . 


I 

■ 


(    to7    ) 
VolILp.a57.  MuqHiAno ABOUT  NotAiKO* 

Who  18  his  tonqmnloa  dowt  Ht  bath  t^efy  momb 
a  ntwjkoorn  brother. 

This  alludes  to  the  ancient  praAice  of  chi- 
valry, of  the  young  warriors  vowing  a  mutual 
friendfhxp  and  aid  of  each  other.  Such  were 
called  brothers  at  arms.  This  cuftom  exifted 
\\\  France  fo  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury :  witnefs  this  paffage  in  the  Letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne :  "  J'eftime  fort  Barban- 
^'  tanne :  c'eft  un  des  plus  braves  hommes  du 
"  monde,  d'une  valeur  prefque  romanefque 
^*  d'ont  j*ai  oui  parler  mille  fois  a  Buffi;  lis 
^^  font  freres  d^Armes^'^  Tome  II.  Sea  more  in 
M,  Du  Cange's  Diflertation,  annexed  to  Join- 
ville,  J)es  freres  d^armes ;  and  St.  Palaye,  Notes 
fur  la  Illme  Partie  de  fes  Mem.  fur  rancienuc 
Ch^valerie. 

Ft  325*  An  two  m^n  ride  of  a  horfe  one  mu ft  ride 
behind.  ^ 

The  note  on  this  palfage,  informing  us  that 
Shakfpere  may  have  caught  this  idea  from  the 
common  leal  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the 
device  of  which  was  two  riding  upon  one  horfe  s 
i§  truly  in  the  fpirit  of  a  man  who  has  loft  his 

3  owa 
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«wn  ideas  in  the  purfuit  of  thofe  of  atlf Iquity : 
for  the  featence  in  the  text,  which  feeihs  pro- 
verbial, muft  have  arifen  to  the  meaneil:  pea« 
fant  from  an  objedk  almofl  every  day  before 
his  eyes. 

P»  356.    What   courage,  man!    What  tho  care 
killed  a  cac^  thoU  hail. mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill 

care. 

* 

This  feems  to  allude  to  an  old  fong,.  beginning 

Some  fay  that  care  killed  a  cat ; 
It  ftarv'd  her  and  made  her  to  die. 
But  I  (hall  be  wifer  tian  "that ; 
For  the  devil  a  pare  have  I. 

By  caters  killing  a  cat^  the  very  deftruftive 
power  of  care  is  intended  to  be  (hewn ;  a  cat 
being  vulgarly  faid  to  have  nine  lives. 

P.  425.  Love's  Labour's  Lost.   Upon  this 
couplet. 

When  for  fame's  fake,  for  praife,  an  outward  part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart, 

is  this  wonderful  note,  which  I  need  not  tell 
you  is  by  Warburton.  **  The  harmony  of  the 
**  meafure,  the  eafinefs  of  the  expre(Iiori,  and 
•*  the  good  fcnfe  in  the  thought,  all  concur  to 
•*  recoramjcnd  thefe  two  lines  to  the  reader'^ 

♦«  notice.*' 


(   '«9  ;) 

♦*  notice/' » .The  lines  wilHI  doubt  not,  ilrike 
you,  aa4  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  ix)t  to 
iaytcommon  tafte,  as  utterly  deftituie  of  every 
quality  this  apoftolical  alchyraift  recommends; 
who  itt  his  dreams  tries*  to  convert  the' very 
dirt  of  Shakfperp  into  gold.  The  prefervation 
of  jTuch  nonfenfical  comments  much  arraigns 

tlic  tafte  of  his -y^r/Vrtt/w  editors*  ^^   ^ 

>  «  J.    • 

P. 498.  ^^Somtfiighty' zany"  Zany'isYrom 
the  Italiaij  »<8w/,  which  is  from  the  Lati4t /2j«- 
nioy  a  buffbon.  Zanni  was  the  nam^'  slpproprU 
ated  by  the  Italian  cbtnedy  to  Scapirr,  And  to 
Harlequin;  from  the 'malicious  buffobriery  of 
thefe  charadters.  Hence  a  %any^  a' fool,  ^^  fd- 
low  of  triflihg  malice^  The  Di<^ionary  DelU 
Crufca,  Zannata^  cofa  da  Zanni ;  cofa  frivola. 
See  Riccoboni  Hiftoire  du  Theatre  Italien. 


* '    I 


Vol.Itl.  p.  30.  MipsummeeN|ght*sDream^ 
^*  The  wifeft  aunt  telling  the  faddeft  tale/* 
The  note  oiii  this  paflage^  informing  us  that 
fivifeji  '  aunt  here  means  the  mojl  Jentlmental 
iawJ^'U  truly  Warburtonian,  as  the  expreffion 
taken  in  its  direft  fenfe  is  much  more  hum<j)T 
xouf*    Such  notes  make  one  lick*     We  i^all 


■  I    f 


/ 


(   J16     ) 

by  and  fcyc  b^  informal  that,  Iwhen  ttamlct 
fays  Artier  J  he  meam^  capital  haivd^  becauie 
Mather  Needham's  charai6ter  is  weil  known^ 

P.. .3:5..   Of  the  infonnation  in  the  ixotethat 
fairU^  *mtr£  JuhjeBMik.muriality^  I'.wiU  venture 
to  fay  there  is  no  .fi:videftce  in:  may  icreed  of 
popular  fuperftition.       -  ^;  ■ 

P.  56.  ^^'  Reafon  becomes  the  marfh^l.  M 
"  my  will/*  fTi^at.isy  my  will  jjpw  obeys  tfeic 
coniraand.of  my^  ^r^pj^fo^;  not,., -my  ;Vv;iU  now 
follows .  |;9aron,  ;  Ma04  ifi  ^ .  idire^lor  of  an 
arjQay,.of  a  turney^^^pf  a  feaft.  :^idni^\iZ!^  .ufed 
mar/hal j^t^  heral/i  ^r  ^pourfuivanl; ;  but .  impro- 
perly: .zu^xkii  Arcadia  is  certainly  no  well  of 

^ngliJhmdefiUd.      ,;.  .  ..,_ 

I     -  .        '         •      -  • 

*  *  *   

P.  62.  Of  the  remark  on  Snout's  fpeech 
every  (reader  whp-is,^.?^;i  of  tbtj  iwprjd Jces^ 
the  abfurdity.  The  phrafe,  "  Yoii  fee  w^afg's 
**  head. of  your  own;,  do  you?"  is  a  trite 
vulg^rifm^.  when  a  perfpn  expreflbs  a  fooliih 
amazement  at.fome  trifling  oddity  injanotjief's 
drefs^  pj;,th.e  like..     .  \^,  . 


M  », 


P.  %. 


/ 


f.     Ux«  ^   ^  frr  *.  *\ 


♦w. 


:    • 


(        "I        ) 

;?•  85.  ^  For  night's  i«9ft  dragons  cuC  thfi 
*<  clQiads  fuU>  fdk.^  The  imager  of  dragtios 
'silrawiDg  the  chariot  /of  njgbt,  is^erii^ed  from 
the  fuppoiediwaUschfalaefs  of  < that  fabiefludftl- 
mal.;  is  deiffiCy"  and  as?  fuohrofceii  u&dib^  Mil* 
tock  Shakfpere  was  xertaicdy  learned^  if:i^ai3i<- 
irtg  confifh  an:- reading  booksf  'iU)t'm4!l:«Nfyfifg 


languages. 


P.  90.  "  Give  me  your  neif/'  Neif  or 
neivte  is  the  Sckjtifli  word,  \  ^tta  told;' to ^ this 
day  for  fift.'  Skinner  derives  it  from' the*  Frernlh 
%(smd^  a  knot?  more  likely  fmm  iherCiiabdc 
iba^,  the  fift. 


\      m  •#  I  •.<<,/i 


/ 


P.  109.  The  wife  note  on  the  words  "  Our 
"fportihaH  be  to  take  what  they  miftike/* 
as  certainly  introduced  with  a  bad  deOgn  upon 
the  readec^s  .hmg$9  for  nothiiig  is  fo  rifibtle>ii$ 
jjcrfcdkabfiirdiiy*  •  -^ 

P.  1 1 5*  The  whole  pitiful  comments  on 
•the  word^  <<  two  noble  beafts,  a  manand^^a 
•*lyon/'  (hbUld  be  crazed,  as  doing  no  »edit 
io  the  firft  of  thefe  animals.  The  text  Is  right, 
land  of  eaiy  iiflterpreiaiion. 

P.  119. 


l^iHO,     **  And  thus  ihe  moans.**    Fof  \\Ai 

m 

alteration  we  are  indebted  to  Theobald,  who 
did  hot  know  that  means^  which  formerly 
flood  Ja  the  text»  was  an  dd  Etigliih  word; 
and  is  now  a  common  one  in  Scotifh  law^  fig- 
nifying  to  telly  to  narrate^  to  declare^  Petitions 
to  the  Court  of  Seffion  in  Scotland  run«  To  the 
Lords  of  Council  and  Seflion,  humbly  meam 
and  (hews  ^our  petitioner,  &c» 


P*  i2t.  Of  the  Bergomaflt  dances  fbme* 
thing  may  be  ieen  in  Riccoboui's  work,  above 
quoted :  Harlequin,  I  believe,  was  a  native  of 
the  whimiical  country  about  Bergamo,  a  city 
of  Lombardy, 


r 


Merchant  of  Venice,  p.  241.  *«  A  little 
**  fcrubbed  boy.'*  I  difagree  entirely  from  the 
learned  annotator  on  this  place,  who  aflerts 
that  from  the  context,  and  tenor  of  the  ftory, 
Gratiano  does  not  fpeak  contemptuoufly  of 
Nerifla,  wheii  difguifed  as  the*  Judge's  clerk* 
In  the  reprefentation  (the  fureft  criterion)  it 
(Irtkes  the  whole  audience  that  he  does:  and 
indeed  in  his  fpeaking  contemptuoufly  of  his 
wife,  in  her  affumcd  charaSer,  to  herfelf  in 

her 


(  as  ) 

her  real  one,  lies  the  whole  dramatic  cfFe^^t 
and  vis  vomica  of  the  paflage,  Uiidcrftand 
therefore JcrtiifSed  iri  its  comthon  lenfe  of  deri-* 
vation  {romjcriibi  mean  fellow. 

Pi  259*  LetPs  hoted  ^bity^  1  havd  no  ddubf^ 
IS  borrowed  from  fovae  old  fable,  as  the  cha- 
f after  of  that  hiftorian  is  Utrell  knbwn^  who 
was  another  VarilJasj — a  writer  who  wrote  a  . 
kind  of  low  romances^  as  xiiob-traps,  and  called 
them  Jiijiories.  *        * 

Pi  28 1.  As  tox/  LIKE  in  Condition  is  fightljr 
interpreted  difpofition.  So  in  Othello  gentli 
ianditions  are  gtntle  difpojitkns^  It  is  d  conlchon 
pbrafein  th<j  old.Englifh  wtiter^,  *<  An  heref* 
"  tyk^is  no  gentleman :  for  he  i$  a  g^ntUmafi 
♦'  that  bath  gentyl  conditions.'^  The  Rmmind-^ 
iion  of  the  eonjiant  tm^rtir  oj  Chrlfi^  ^obn  Pbilpot^ 
Archdeacon  tf  Wlnchejier^  &e»  London  1559* 
b.  I.  fig.  A.  **  Fdr  fuche  perfones  rebuked,  or 
*'  {)Dni(hed,  perchance  exCufyng  theym|elfe,i 
"  that  they  doe  it  by  to  ardent  affeftion^  ijitcj 
^^  defyro  ta  pleafe;  or  by  their  yot^th,  gnd 
*•  lacke  of  experience  5  or  recoguiiyng  theyr 
**  fdlie^    and   promifyng    amandement  j    may 

I  »*  happiBn 


(  »H  ) 

^^  Iwppcn  aftfpoiijc^  10  cfQpe  iiito  hv^ur^,  and 
"  tl>»i>  they  woorke  th«yr  wtt^' fo  finoly^,  that 
»<  it  cam>ot  f0  foone  hc^  p^rceived^  and  pitcb- 
"  eth  it  more  covertly,  ^ppUyng  it  apl?ely  to 
**  ^6eyr  majfter's  condicions^  fo  that  it  fhall  be 
-^*  alpaoft  iopipoflible  for  h)fra  to  efcape,  hut  that 
"  io  one  raeiCbe  Qroth«r  he-ibari  be  tangled*? 
STv&fi  hnage  of  Qc^ernant^e^  tSc^  tranflated  fy  Sir 
Tbww  Ely^/C:    Mnm  ^549^.  folio  verfo  20* 

?     ' 
P.  298*     The  obfervation  marked  (7)  is  fb 

innocent   and   chafte,    that   I  dare  fay  every 
fcios^rding-fchool  girl  laughs  at  it. 

p.  503^     *<  'Tis  a  Greek  iavocation  to  cail 
M  fools  inio  a  cude.     Til  go  (kep  if  I  cani  if 
'^  I  cannot  Vll  rail  9gainft  all  the  firft-bom  of 
''Egypt/'  •' 

■f 

The  note  here  fays  ««  Thefirfi  bom  ^/MgytP^x^ 
»*  A  proverbial  expreffioii  for  high-born  per- 
**  foos/'  Who  ever  heard  of  fych  a  proverb^ 
The  meaning  is  obvious :  Jaques  fays  Due,  sd 
me  is  a  charm ;  but  if  it  does  not  make  him 
deep,  he  will  rail  ^gainft  all  the  gypji^s  who 
ufe  it*     For  granting  it  an  invocation,  9»  be 

.        jeering!/ 

7 
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Jeeringly  fays,   the  gypfies  (the  witches  and 

magicians. of  Shakfpere's  days)  were  the  mpft 

likely  to  be  the  inventors  of  it,  and  if  it  failed  o£ 

efTeft,  they  deferred  to  be  railed  at  as  impoftors. 

P.  325*  The  expreffion  of  Rofilind,  *<  One 
**  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  'Sputh  fea  of  difco- 
•*  very,"  has  aliiioft  diftilled  the  brains  of  the 
annotators,  who  have  been  here  loft  as  in  a 
South  fea,  tho  every  reader  but  they  faw  fliore 
at  the  firft  glance^  The  plain  meaning  is, 
**  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  Southfea,  in 
*«  which  one  may  fail  far  and  wide  without 
•*  making  any  difcovery.'*  Of\%  here  ufed  in- 
flead  oifor^  as  in  many  other  Englifh  phrafes. 
Note  8.  Dr.  Warburton^s 'fexplaixation  of  pood 
tny  completion  !^  in  tlie  fame  page  is  juft  :  aiid 
indeed  the  expreffion  was  intelligible  to  the 
mp^neil:  capacity.  Perufe,  however,  the  next 
note  tp  his,  and  protiounce  that  rnodern  anti- 
quaries have  as  little  cjaim  to  intrinfic  fcience 
as  any  of  their  predeceflbrs. 

P.  371.  The  words,  "  And  you,  fair  fifter," 
feem  to  have  been  inferted  by  the  players,  tha^ 
Oliver  might  not  remain  fo  ^^Qxy  long  a  mute 

I  2  '  pcrfon 
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pcrfon  on*  the  ftage*  In  his  mouth  thejr  are 
quite  abfurd^  even  in  the  fenfe  of  the  note 
figned  ^*  Chamier/'  I  ftrongly  fufpe£fc  the  truth 
is  they  belong  to  Orlando;  and  that  Oliver 
fhould  have  his  exit,  ivhcii  Orlando  fays  to 
him,  *'  Go  you  and  prepare  Aliena;^'  fca:  no- 
thing elfe  marks  his  prefence^  except  thcfe 
improper  words ;  which,  in.  the  mouth  of  Or- 
lando,  are  evety  way  proper,  efoecially  in  the 
abfcnce  of  Oliver*  Read  therefore  meo  pericu/c^ 
(if  I  may  ule  the  Bentleian  uyle  of  emendgtiotj^ 
the  words  Exit  Olivtf-^  after  the  words  in  Or-- 
]ando*s  fpeech,  **  here  com.es  my  Rofalind//*^ 
And  inftead  of  OIL  in  the  next  fpeech,  fave  one, 
read  Or/a* 

1  SHALL  here  clofe  my  ohfervatiolis  oh  the 
three  firft  volumes  of  this  edition  of  Shakfpere ; 

« 

which  muft  be  allowed  to-  be  more  pure  of 
faults  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared*  If  I  findl 
thefe  flight  notes  give  you  any  amufement^ 
they  ihall  be  continued  on  future  occafions^ 


LETTER 
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le;tter  XIX. 


I  BY  no  means  agree  with  you,  that  lyric 
poetry  may  ajmoft  bp  put  among  the  arts, 
known  to  the  ancient?,  but  loft  to  us,  Indeed 
if  you  confider  lyric  poetry  in  its  ancient  ac- 
ceptation only,  as  wedded  (to  ufe  Milton's 
ftrong  expreffipn)  to  mufic,  perhaps  the  modern 
njay  in  this  yiew  yield  tq  the  apcicnt :  tho  even 
this,  I  believe,  might  he  controverted  by  thofc 
who  have  heard  Dryden's  Ode,  ^nd  Milton's 
II  Penfefoib  and  L^AUcgro,  accompanied  by 
the  mvjiic  of  Hjind9l,  But  diyefting  lyric 
poetry  of  its  fcenic  reprefent^tion,  and,  confi- 
fidering  it  fplely  ^s  the  amufement  of  the  clo- 
fet^  I  dgqy  that  the  piodern  is  inferior  to  the 
ancient:  and  indeed  the  (imple  perufal  or  recital 
is  now  the  only  way  in  which  any  juft  parallel 
cap  kP  ipftituted,  as  the  ^ncient  muiic  is  utterly 
loft; 


/•■ 


u 


Ho% 
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Nor  do  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  modern 
lyric  poets  of  any  rank  are  lefs  numerous  than 
the  ancient;  and,  to  fupport  niy  difference'  of 
opinion,  fubrait  to  you  fome  fliort  account  of 
the  former.  This  I  do  the  more  readily,  as  I 
know  your  ftudies  have  not  been  much  ex- 
tended on  this  fubje^t. 

r 

I 

Otjn  riefearch^s  on  this  head  fcaft  he  t:6a- 
fined  fb  the  rnodern  lyric  poetry  of  Italy,  6f 
France,  and  of  England,  The  Spanffti  writers 
in  this  line,  Lopez  de  Vega,  GongOra,  &c,  1 
leave  to.thdfe  who  have  a  foul  lofty  eilough  to 
uftderftahd  bombaft,  and  grovelling  eiWufgh  td 
underftand  nonfenfe.  Thofe  Writer's  ^ho  do 
riot  know  the  art  of  "gilding  lead,  ttiay  leirh  it 
of  the  Spanish  poets.  The  ^orb  6f  Ui:,  thd 
GeriAarr,  I  cannot  preterid  to  fpeak  of,  as  1 
hope  i  fhall  never  ftudy  High  biitch-  but, 
were  they  of  any  value,  I  doubt  riot  but  fome 
o^  them  wbuld  have  apj)eafed  before  this  \\\  a 
rilore  intelligible  tongue, 

to  begth  meh  ivllh  t'h^  Italians,  ^efrarca 
fliines  in  the  very  firft  rank  of  honour,  as  6fy 
5ge,   One  or  two  of  bis  Odes  or  Canzoni  have 

already 


4lres3y*t)e6n  faid  In  a  former  letter  lo*be  ex- 
tfclletit ;  and  one  excellent  ode  is  as  much  pre* 
ferat3e  to  d,  number  of  middling  bnes  (thofe  of 
Hot-ace  for  inftance)  as  a  piece  of  gold  is  to  a 
ftumter  of  pieced  6f  iil\c.er.  His  Sonnets  1  do 
iiot  c6n(ider  as  Ijric,  but  as  elegiac. 

Not  to  ipeak  of  Bembo,  Coffa,  Or  Mblra^ 
the  odes  of  Chiabrera  have  ofteti  gratid  paf- 
fages,  tho  he  is  more  commonly  a  Seicenn%  by 
which  name  the  Italia^^s  unikPrftan^  4  Writer 

m 

of  the  feVentetettth  eentuty,  v^htn  t  felffe  tafte 
was  introduced  by  Marini,  in  place  of  t^6  purfc 
ilyle  which  had  reigiied  till  thjrt  time. 

Some  cif  the  Anacreontic  odes  of  Menzini 
are  as  fine  pieces  as  have  been  prodtrcfed  in  that- 
very  delicate  and  difficult  flattde  of  compofition. 

GuiDi  fometitiitfs  catches  this  trufe  lyrtc  fpi- 
rit,  but  more  often  his  fire  is  loft  in  'fmbke ;  fo 
that  he  frequently  reverfeS  the  obfervation  ot 
Horace,  nonfumum  exfidgore^  &c. 

\ 

*  Letter  ViH.        . 

•#  •  •  ' 

\ 
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Of  the  works  of  Fulvio  Tefti^  1  muft  profefs 
touch  eftecm,  tho  they  fepm  neglefted  by  his 
country mpHf  He  appears  to  hgye  attained  thq 
genuine  texture  p^  lyric  thought  and  ftyle  more 
than  any  other  Italian  poel:  I  know^  without 
exception*  His  images  are  frequently  very  rich 
;ind  happy*  For  example  might  be  adduced 
the  whole  famous  Ode  to  MoniecucuUi,  which 
foft  th€  avitl>or  his  lif^^  particularly  the  begin* 
ping: 

^ufcdletto  pfgogliofoi 

Che,  ignobil  figlio  di  non  chiara  fontds 

II  natal  tenebrqfo 

Avefti  intra  gl*  error  4*ifpido  monte^i 

£  gia,  con  lenti  paffi, 

Povero  d'acque,  ifti  larnbendo  i  faiSt 

■  I 
t 

Non  ftrepitar  cotanto ;  ' 

Non  gir  fi  torvo  a  flagellar  la  fpoDda ; 
Che  benchc  Maggio  alquanto 
'  Di  Uqpefattp  gel  t'accrefca  Tonde, 
Sopraverra  ben  tofto, 
Eficcaior  di  tue  gonfiezze,  Agofto, 

Placido  in  feno  a  Teti 

Gran  re  de  fiumi  il  Po  difcpglle  il  corfb; 

Ma  di  velati  abeti 

Macchine  eccelfe  ognor  foftien  fu'l  dorfo  j 

Nc  per  arfura  eftiva 

la  piu  breve  coo&h  (Iringe  foa  riva. 

Ta 


l^u  Ic  greggie,  t  i  paftori, 

Minacciando  per  via  fpumi»  e  riboUL  , 

]E,  di  noa  propr i  umori 

PofleiTor  momentaneo^  il  corno  cftolli. 

Torpido^obliquo;  equcfto 

Del  tuo  foi  hai  ^  tmto  alieno  e  il  refto^  &c« 

.  The  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  which 
logins  the  Second  Part  of  his  Poems,  intitled, 
^pere  gloriofe  Sfua  AUe%%a  in  face  e  In  guerra^ 
is  likewife  very  rich  and  noble.  This  image 
in  particular  may  vie  with  Pindar  for  magnifi- 
cence, and  Anacreon  for  beauty : 

Certo,  irrigata  di  celefti  wmqri. 

Si  yezzofa  non  iiaole 

liider  in  faccia  al  fole^  • 

La  reina  odorifera  de  fiori : 

Che  pm  pregiati  afiai 

Bella  Virtu  non  fparga  odorij  e  rau 

The  Ode  in  the  Firft  Part,  Al  Signer  Contt 
Oi(u  Battijla  Ronchi^  exceeds  any  of  Horace  for 
elegant  and  pathetic  morality:  witneis  thb 
ilanza. 

E  noi,  s'el  tempo  irevocabil  fugge, 
Sofpirerem,  O  Ronchij 
£  colmar em-d'inutil  doglia  il  cuore  ? 
'  Ah 
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Ah  DO !  Cogltam  da  ^u^fti  cano^  il  -fioft^ 

Pria,  chc  tempefta  il  ttottthi ;  • 

O  maligno  vapor  Pardftj «  Vt4/atggt»         . 

Folle  chi.  piu  &  ftfiigge  & 

11  pen  far  al  morir  la  m^ttfi  ^itttSL ; 

!E  piu  tardi  (i  iBBor^  fe  men  -s-a^^t^* 
* 
The  Ode  ihtitled,  Si  ^&lejla  TcttiiiHtk  Me 
dtmnt^  is  tranfcendeiit.      A<ltnit*  Ihfe  fu^deh 
beantj  of  this  tranfition  ia  it-,  aiid  th6  g^riuiae 
lyric  manher  of  the  iftory. 

G  de  la  Gallia  invitta 
'  Non  ultimo  fplendor,  Brenno  guefrierb! 
Jo  la  tua  gloria  adoro,  t  il  notoe  incbino^ 
Non  gia  perche  fconfitta 
Per  te  Roma  reftalfe,  t'\  feme  a)ti^6 
Quafi  fpento  di  Gi&iK>>  t  ^di  Qj»4**n^f 
Non  perche  TAfia  foflfe 
Trofeo  de  At  ttife  p^ffe ;     ' 
Ma  perche  d'cmpio  cor  gl*  avari  ecceffi* 
45a^S!i  ^ni^  ptiiir  eb*  'Abm  Reffi-. 

fera  lunga  ftagionc,  . 

dit  d'affedio  crudel  cirite  tenea- 
L'Efefie  mura  il  capitan  feroce; 
'    Poich*  iL ferret  inomotfc    ,.        .  ^ 

Con  gV  urti  bellicofi  ibdartao  ilvn 
Date  al  smro  feifele  iSAw  ^i»0eax 

^     Mi 
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Ma  dubbio  era  I'eTentOj^ 
Che  piea  d'alto  ardiisento 
Ofava  il  difenfor  fin  fovraU  vallo 
Salir  piik  volte  a  provocar  il  Galb* 

Qa^Mto  ;d^f  ei  ntoolK 

Uarmati  fchkre  de  Otrerrfer  ^dfmci 

Vide  avara  DonzcUa  irfen  porapofe  j 

•0e  1e  tpc^Tic  gentili 

fieh  io(k)  a^rida  Tati^  i  mti  ailkt 

Patricida  crudel  tradir  difpofe. 

Patteggia  il  prczzo,  e  guida 

Per  la  ciec'  ombra  infida 

II  cauto  re,  dove  per  ftrade  afcoftc 

Ne  le  mura  infelici  entrar  puo  rollc. 

Gia  d'offbi-,  di  fingfiki, 

t)i  gemite,  c^di  ^ri<K  EFtfe  e  plen^, 

Chi  cede  al  vincitor,  chi  cade  iefafhgeret 

Le  I'a^Wfe  Indegm  4Wdei 

Fanno  a  tetfi  doi^tH  ^  *f^1^aitii4 

Scorrendo  va  da  mille  rivi  il  iangiiiSy 

Amorofc  bellezzei 

Preziofe  ricchezze;, 

Sono  Gallici  acquifti :  In  fi  brev'ora 

Regni,  pompc,  tcfor  Martc  divx)ra. 

Sol  c&n  ^tipffle'ifiSattfe 
Staffi  colei,  de  la  citta  iftiftiiac) 
j^'arfe  reti^tfie,  c^i'l^cferaH  ivahii^ 
Vens:on  Ic  ^ft^^,  x  4iatfe 


Sovr^ 
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Swr*  il  capo  efecraMc,  e  nefando 

Terfiin  quciror,  che  defio  pur  dianzl; 

"EXUy  dal  pefo  apprelTa, 

Nc  la  merce  pramefla 

TroTa  il  gaftigo :  e,  fra  le  gemme  avolta, 

Nd  brainato  tefor  refta  fepolta. 

I  ftaH  qonclud^  with  the  followmg  fine  fpecU 
men  of  another  Od^,  ^j^/  Signor  Df  Firginia 

RtmaneteTi  in  pace 

Cittadine  grandcz:zc ;  lo  qui  defio 

Chiuder  i  giorni  miei  tra  Terbe,  c  i  fioriit. 

D'efequic  honor  fugace 

Noo  babbia  il  mio  morir^  nc'l  cencr  mio 

Be?a  d'Afliria  i  lagriinai;iti  odpri; 

Ma  femplici  paftori 

Spargan  di  latte,  pve  tra  canti,  c  giochij^ 

De  la  ruflica  Pale  ardono  fuochi. 

Da  Numtdica  balza 

Urna  fuperba  %  fabbricar'  tntento 

Per  me  dotto  fcalpel  marmi  non  tolga^ 

Godroy  che,  dove  innalza 

Ifpida  querela  i  duri  rami  al  vcnto, 

Tumulo  erbofo  i)  mio  natale  accolgsi  { 

£  fe  fia  mai,  che  volga 

Ninfa  pietofa  a  quella  parte  il  picdc, 

Del  coftante  mio  cor  lodi  la  fede. 

You 
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You  will  excufe  my  dwelling  fo  long  dtt 
the  merits  of  a  writer,  whole  worth  (and  it 
is  great !)  is  almoft  unknown  in  this  country^ 
Certainly  i(  the  reverence  of  Italy  fecures  the 
firft  place  among  her  lyric  poets  to  Petrarch^ 
the  fecond  is  due  to  Tefti:  but  if  juft  cricicifna 
were  confulted  in  the  affair,  I  fufped  ihe  would 
divide  the  throne  between  them,  and  place  the 
reft  at  their  footftool.  £very  reader  I  believe 
muft  coofefs  that  there  are  in  the  above  ex-^ 
trads  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  Pindar, 
idit  neitnefs,  beauty,  and  elegance  of  Anacreon, 
mingled  w;ith  the  pathos  which  the  ancients 
afcribe  to  Simonides.  Perhaps  iu  another  ceu- 
tury  the  Italians  will  begin  to  fee  and  admire 
his  daerit ;  tho  what  cloud  fhould  obfcure  his 
Iplendor  from  them,  I  cannot  guefs.  Yet  fome 
reafoii  there  muft  be  for  his  not  receiving  due 
applaufe  an;iong  his  countrymen,  as  I  know 
none  of  their  critics  who  have  fpoken  of  him 
as  he  deferves^  and  very  few  indeed  who  have 
mentioned  him  at  all.  I  fuppofe.  he  was  a 
member  of  no  aciidemy. 

Lest  my  Letter  ftiould  extend  to  an  utt< 
reafonable  length,  I  fliall  defer  my  obfervations 
on  the  French  and  Englilli  lytic"  writers  till 
my  next*  L  E  T- 
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I.  E  T  T  E  R    XX. 


IF  the  French  have  any  title  to  a  Icgiricn^t^ 
poetry,  it  is  that  of  the  leffef  lyric  ftyle. 
Their  language,  pretty  and  familiar,  can  i^iever 
rife  to  the  fublime;  which  indeed,  fp  far  as'I 
can  fee,  their  poets  of  any  clafe  have  neyer 
yet  attained,  not  excepting  Corn^ille  hirafelf, 

»  •,#*■' 

whofe  vaunted  ^V/  mourut  is,  to  a  Britifli 
reader,  a  very  trivial  thought.  We  ftiould  * 
^eny  the  Frencht  with  their >  epic  poems,  tra- 
gedies, and  comedies  in  rime!  any  poetry  at 
all,  were  it  not  for  fuch  writers  as  La  Fontaine 
in  the  leffer  narrative,  and  Malherbe,  Chaulieu, 
De  la  Motte,  and  the  elder  Roufleau.,  in  the 
lyric. 

RoNsARD  was  once  a  faffiionable  lyric  vfttiit 

in  France,  and  nothing  can4)e  a  ftronger  proof 

1  of  the  falfe  tafte  of  his  age.    We  have  in  our 

\  days  feen  a  writer  fafhioqable,  becaufe  he  ufed 

;  a  pedantic  jargon  of  Roni^n  Englifh ;  Ronfard 

was 


•;i. 


a 


t  ^ 


/ » 
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was  likewlfe  fii^totvable  in  hh  day^  becaufe 
he  wrote  in  Grecian*  French.  I  hope  by  and 
bye  the  tinie  will  come  when  the  moft/^i^^nt 
imitation  of  the  fentiments  aii4  iiiau^er  of 
claffic  writers  (for  example,  Boileau'sQf  Horace 
and  Juvenal) -will  becoiiap,  a3  i'  del^v^es,  as 
xidiculous  and.  conten^ptililc  ^s  Rpnfv4'5  adop- 
tion of  their  ver  1?^4  9Qd  kttftP. 

% 
Malherbe  Has  great  nuerit,  9s  the  refiner 

and  reftorer  of  the  French  language  i  but  I 
know  of  only  one  ode  he  has  written  \vhich 
may  yet  be  read  with  pleafure  j  a,iid  that  is  the 
one  addrefled  to  the  Pwke.  of  B^Ueg9.r4e, 

.      *  ... 

Chaulieu's  j^hi^^^T  iiiid  worfc&  yeu  well 
know :  he  is  read  more^  and  De  la  Motte  lefs, 
than  he  oi^ht  to  be.  The  real  beauties  of 
De  la  Motte*s  ode:?  are  thicker  fbwn  than  thofc 
of  any  other  French  writer. 

R6ussEAU*s  ode  ToFc^rtmie  has  been  much 
praifed ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  yields  to  that  ad- 
v(dreffed  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  which  has 
great. merit:  witnefs  thefe  flanzas. 


Loift 


^ 


j^oin  que  k  Raifcn  iio^s  ectdri^f 
£t  conduife  nos  aflions ; 
Nous  avoDs  trouTe  I'art  d*CB  feire 
L'brateur  de  nos  Pai&ons* 
C'cft  un  Sophifte  qui  noiis  jouc : 
Ud  vil  complaifant,  qui  fe  louS  ' 
A  tous  le^  fotis  de  runiyeri; 
Qui  s'habillans  dn  tiom  de  Sages, 
La  tiennent  fans  cefle  a  leurs  gages 
Pour  aucorifer  leurs  ttaversv 

^-    (  ^  ^  w  ♦ 

Mais  vous,  mortets,  qui  dans  le  moad^ 
CroTant  tenir  les  premiers  rangs^ 
Plaignes^  ^ignorance  profonde 
Dt  rant  dc  peuples  difFeredsf  i   '' 
Qui  confondez  avec  la  brute 
Gc  Huron  triich^  foils  fa  hute^ 
Au  fail  inftinA  prelqae  reduit  i 
ParleJi:  Quel  eft  lepoins  barbaref 
D^une  RaifoQ  qui  vous  egare 
Ou  d'un  InftinA  qui  Ic  conduit  ? 

La  Nature,  en  trefors  fertile, 

Lui  fi^it  abondamm^ht  ttouver 

Tout  ce  qui  lui  pent  etre  utile  j  • 

Soigneufe  de  Ic  conferverw  * 

GonteW 


•/ 
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Content  du  partage  modefte, 

Qu'il  tient  de  la  bonte  celcfte, 

II  'tit  fans  trouble  ct  fans  etinui. 

EtO  k  cItnolAt  lui  refufe      '  ' 

Quelques  biens,  dont  I'Europe  abufe — 

Cc  ne  font  plus  des  biens  pour  lui. 

.  Coucbe  dans  un  antre  ruftique, 
Dii  Nord  il  brave  la  rigeuf : 
•'    Et  notrc  Inie  Afiatique  • 
'  N^a  point  etterve  (k  vrgeiir. 
II  ne  tegrette  point  la  perte 
De  CCS  artSy  do^t  la  decou ver te 
A  rhomme  a  coute  taut  de  foins ; 
£t  qui,  devenus  oeceflaires, 
N*ont  fait  qu^augraenter  nos  miferes. 
En  multjpliant  nos  befoins* 

The  merit  of  Greflet,  in  feme  of  his  lyric 
poemsy  you  well  know.  I  need  not  therefore 
dwell  upon  it ;  and  as  I  know  no  other  of  the 
French'  lyric  writers  who  deferve  mention,  I 
ftall  pafs  to  the  Englifh,  after  juft  obferving:, . 
that  Boileau's  noted  ode,  fo  replete  with  tinfel, 
and  with  nonfenfe,  proves  that  he  had  not  the 
fmalleft  fpark  of  poetical  genius ;  and  that  he 
could  not  even  have  arifen  above  the  meaneffc 
clals  of  fcriblers,  had  he  not  been  the  very  ape 

K  of 
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of  the  ancients  ;'  and  bad  the  addrefs  and  agi* 
Jity  of  that  animal  fonaetimes  to  jump  on  the 
fhoulders  of  his  jnafters,  and  the  impudent 
ignorance  to  Jook  big  when  dreflcd  in  their 
cloaths. 

The  lift  of  Englifli  lyric  poets  contains  the 
names  of  Waller,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden^ 
Collins,  Gray,  and  Akcnfide ;  not  to  mention 
the  E^rl  of  Surrey,  who  is  more  venerable 
from  his  age,  than  valuable  from  his  compofi- 
tion.  Waller  has  no  merit,  fave  that  of  Mai- 
tierbe  in  France,  that  of  jJolifhing  and  refining 
the  language  of  his  country.  He  has  even  lefs 
merit  than  Malherbe,  his  pages  being  evident 
proofs  of  that  old  doubt,  datur  vacuum.  I  have 
iread  him  over  thrice,  to  fee  upon  what  his  fam^ 
ftands ;  but  could  not  obferve  one  image,  ien-> 
timent,  or  expreffion  that  fpoke  the  poet.  The 
fa£t  is,  his  fame  is  founded  upoa  his  eftate, 
which  was  of  five  thoufand  9  year,  a  wide 
foundation  for  renown!  His  language,  which 
IS  by  no  means  valuable  now,  and  of  confe* 
quence,  no  foundation  fQr  prefent  fame,  was 
the  amber  that  preferved  his  weeds  from  rot- 
ting: but  as  (hat  is  no  longer  in  pripe,  the 
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whole  editions  of  his  works  may  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  without  any  diminution  of  Eng- 
lifh  poetry.  Why  fliould  I  dwell  on  the  worth 
of  Milton  in  his  lyric  works  of  Lycidas,  II 
Penferofo,  L'Allegro;  or  of  Dryden  in  his  ce- 
lebrated Ode  ?  Cowley's  Pindarics  may  accom- 
pany Waller's  works  with  all  my  heart :  one  or 
two  of  his  Anacreontics  are  good.  The  merit  of" 
Collins  lies  in  his  tender  melancholy;  his  defefts 
are  confufion  and  incorrednefs  of  ftyle.  Gray 
is  the  firft  and  greateft  of  modern  lyric  writers; 
nay,  I  will  venture  to  fay^  of  all  lyric  writers  : 
his  works  tho  few  (alas,  how  few!)  uniting  the 
perfections  of  every  lyric  poet,  both  of  prefent 
and  former  times.  Tho  Akenfide,  confidered 
as  a  lyric  writer,  wants  richnefs  of  images  and 
melody,  his  ftyle  will  ever  render  what  he  has 
done  in  this  way  valuable. 

Thus  I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  mo- 
dern reputable  authors  of  lyric  poetry.  They 
are  not  few:  and  I  hope  you  are  now  con- 
vinced, that  they  yield  not  to  the  ancient  in 
number,  nor  in  merit;  tho  the  lyric  mufe  is 
now  almoil  confined  to  the  private  cell  of 
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fludy ;  and  feldom  appears  in  her  ancient 
glory,  attended  by  the  richeft  mufic,  ancj. 
graced  with  the  audience  of  heroes. 
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THAT  five  afts  ihould  be  co^fid^red  ad 
an  efliential  divifioD  erf  a  p^rfeft  dramsi^ 
rather  than  any  other  number^  is  f^erhaps  one 
of  the  ftrat^geft  in  fiances  iii  vrhich  rcverwpe 
for  a  rule  laid  down  by  an  ancient  po&t^  whoie 
infallibility  has  never  yet  been  proved^  h%3 
totally  .got  the  better  of  common  fbnic^  and  of 
the  fuperiority  of  modern  fciencc* 

I  REMEMBER  that,  Vitrwviw^  giv.€s  a  feafbn, 
perhaps  as  well  grounded  as  any  can  be^  f<!|f 
this  arbitrary;  diviflon,  n^jaaely^  That  the  drsi*^ 
matic  poets  divided  their  fables  into  parts  by  a 
cubical  ratio^.  Tb^<<  is^  as  Mr«  Dacier  eK- 
plaips  it,  that  theibuf  ^^^gs  of  the  chorus  be-^ 
twecn  the  ads,  jpiiied  with  the  prologue  ami 
exode^  formed  the  cubic  number  Jix^  the  moft 
perfedtiof  nymbers!  A  reafoa  that  could  only 

.*.  Diviferunt  fpatia  fabularum.  io  partes  qubica 

ratione* '  ^ 

» 
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have  occurred  to  an  arcbiteft ;  yet  perhaps  as 
well  grounded  as  any  that  can  be  given  for  a  cut* 
torn  which  admit;  of  no  reafon^     It  fomething 
refembles  a  rule  Which  Menage,  in  his  notes  on 
Tajflb's  Aminta,  telk  iis  is  laid  down  by  the 
Siguior  Giovan  Ogerio  Gombaldo,  a  perfonage, 
•as  Menage  takes  care  to  inform  us,  ifitelUgeA^ 
Ktiffimo  delle  eofe  della  poefia  dramatka^  moft  ex- 
pert in  dramatic  bufinefs.    This  rule  is^  that 
i^t  priticipal  ladies  in  dramatic  poems  oughe 
not  to  appear  at  the  opening  of  the  piece,  when 
the  firft  Iccnes  are  fuppofed  to  pafs  in  the  morn-^ 
ing ;  if  the  affair  is  mi  very  importata  indeed. 
For  why  ?    For   reafbn    good   and  weighty* 
EJfendo  propria  delle   Donne   il  kvarfi  tardf^ 
rimpiegar  molto  tempo  in  abbellirjiy  ^farfi  ajpep^ 
tare:  It  being  ufual  for  ladies  to  rife  late,  to 
"take  a  long  time  to  drefs,  and  to  give  long 
expeftation  before  they  appear.    Hear,  ye  d^^^ 
matte  poets  of  our  impolite  age!  leara  wif- 
donii :  and  bow  with  reverence  to  the  manes  of 
*'  Sfgnior  Giovan  Ogerio  Gombaldo ! 

JESTING'  apart,  we  all  know  that  Horace^s 
rule  is  not  authorifed  by  the  Greek  niafters  of 
the  drama,  their  plays  being  oftpn  divided  int^ 

three. 
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tliree,  four,  fix,  fevcn,  eight,  but  fcldottt,  i^evei^^ 
into  five  a£bs ;  in  the  intervals  between  thefe 
divifions  the  chorus  fung,  and  interludes  were 
performed.  For  Cafaubon,  in  his  learned  work 
De  Satyrica  toefi^  will  have  it,  that,  betweeil 
f he  iads,  the  fcene  was  often  totally  vacant  of 
the  tragic  reprefentation ;  and  that  the  SATTf* - 
PIKA,  or  farces^  were  played  to  relieve  the 
audience  from  the  melancholy  feelings  of  tra- 
gedy; a  practice  vve  would  recommend  as  & 
further  improvement,  to  thofe  femiiiteraii 
'  among  us  who  wifli  to  revive  the  ancient  cho- 
rus accompanied  with  mufic,  but  who  would 
ftare,  were  they  told  by  fomebody,  who  had 
read  two  books,  that  they  are  as  far  from  the 
ancient  ^rama  as  ever;   the  whoL6  of  it 

BEING  AJ-W AYS   ACCOMPANIEl)  WitH  MUSIC^ 

I  think,  tiowever,  the  tafte  of  the  ancients 
might  be  Vindicated  from  Cafaubon^s  accufa« 
tion,  as  I  differ  from  that  learned  man  in  his 
interpretatibn  of  the  paflage  on  which  it  is 
founded*  It  is  of  Marius  Vidorixnis,  the  gram- 
marian, and  ftands  as  follows  s^if^r  apud  Gra-- 
cos  metrifpechs  (\^xah\c2i)frequens  ejifuh  bac  con*  ' 
ditionis  lege^  uf  not  peroas,  aut  regesy  fed  Satyros 
ihducat^  ludendiy  jocandique  caufaj  quo  fpeElatorh 
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nnlmus  inter  tribes  res  fra^icas,  Satyrorum  jocis 
relaxetur.  Cafaubon  obferves,  thj^t  the-!  fame 
phrafe,  inter  res  tragicaSy  is  likcwile  ufedoa 
the  fame  occafion  by  Diomecks^^  ai^otber  gr^na^ 
marian,  which  I  fuppof^  onlv  afjfes  frpnc^  th^ 
one*s  copying  the  other;  ana  that  the^'^hralH 
in  both  only  implies,  inter  cogttationes  rerum 
tragicarum\  as  a  fpeftator  may  be  faid  tq  p^^ 
/Wr  res  tragicas^  **  occupied  wfth  tragic  affaif si'* 
as  well  immediately  after  the  performance  of  a 
tragedy  as  diirinjgj  its  reprpfentation.        ,  \* 


.'(  .  :  n 


•  *  *  *- 


But  ta  come  to  the  poin^jr  Ibave  a^^reat 

veneration  for  the  ancients,  jbut  a  far  greatq; 

for  truth  and  commou  fenfe :  '  and  it  m^y,  I 

believe,  be  fafely  aflerted,  that  had  the^pcients 

arrived  at  our  perfection  in  the  drama  fa  lub- 

je£l  perhaps  of  future,  difguflion),  tney  woi^ld^ 

upon  omifHon  ^f  the  chprus,   have  confined 

their  drama  to  three  ads  of  modern  duratibiw 

as  the  rooft  proper  form  and  length.    Dougl^s^ 

^  one  of  the  (horteft  of  our  .t;fagedie,si,  Ifia^  up- 

wards  of  i8oq  lines;  the  Edipus^  Xyranpus  of 

Sophocles,  one  of  the  longed  of  antiquity,  has 

but  153^,  with  all  its  chorufes,   which  "makf 

no  part  of  ^  the   proper  dramatic  adtioQ,  s^nd 
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only  cortefpond  to  our  muilc  between  the:  ads. 
Dedud  300  lines  belonging  to  the  Gbtfrus  of 
EdipuSji  and  Pouglas  will  exiCjeed  it  by  600 
lines,  or  thQ  length  of  two  ^Ois.  If  Douglas 
therefore  had  but  three  afts^  tt  were  equal  ta 
length  to  the  ancient  tragedies* ;     . 

This,  with  an  admirer  of  the  ancients,  mw 
perhajps,  afford  a  ftrong  argument  for  tfa? 
redudion  of  oi^r  dr^ma  tp  a  fhorter  dMration^ 
But. let  ua  bring  ftill  ftronger arguments  from 
our  ownreafon,  nay  from  that  of , the  ancients 
themfekes. 


4  '9 
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ri.AT.0,  has^o  gbferv^d, .  in  his  Parmenides^ 
that  A  WHOLE  ACTION  always  confifts  of  three 
parts,  a  beginnings  a  middle^  and  an  end.  Arif- 
tptJe^  Jjn  his  jl^opk,  on  Poetry,  has  with  great 
juftice  apmied  this  obfecYation.  (but  without 
ackhowldgiogr  Itis  author)  to  the  drama:  con- 
nc^ing  it  with  the  condud ,  of  the  fable  in 
thefe  words^  <*  The  beginning  is  that  part  ^'hich 
*^'givca,no  room,  to  fuppofe  that  any  thing 
."  qught  to  have  preceded  it*'  (he  means  in  the 
^^prefentation) ,"  and  which  neceffarily  implies  - 
.^*  that  fonjetJbrii^S  niuft   follow.     The  end  is 

'*  quite 
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*«  quite  the  reverie;  for  it  implies  that  nothing 
*' (hould  follow  it,  but  that  fomething  muft 
*^  have  preceded  it.  The  tnlMle  implies,  that 
*'  fomething  muft  precede  it,  and  likewife 
**^  fomething  follow.**  This  bbfervation  may 
be  far  more  happily  employed  in  the  divilion 
of  the  drama.  The  firft  ad,  or  beginnings  will 
fthen  fix  the  fpeAator's  attention,  by  opening 
the  plot,  and  raifing  his  expe^arion :  the  f<i- 
eorid,  or  middle^  wiH  further  continue  his  per- 
plexity, till  he  is.  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  ConteiVe 
how  the' piece  will  teroxinate;' and  the  thirds 
or  endy  will  relieve  him  from  that  embarafl* 
inent  and  agreeable  anxiety,  after  it  is  carried 
to  the  utmoft,  by  an  unexpected,  yet  natural 
cj^aftrophe. 


»   ^  •  ? 


Aristotle  likewife  praifes  thi^  length  ad* 
judged  to  the  ancient  drama,  becaufe  the  fpec- 
tator  was  able  clearly  to  tecolle£J:  and  compare 
every  circumftance  from  beginning  to  endv 
The  ancient  drama,  as  we  have  already  feen,  is 
JjKJrter^  by  the  duration  of  two  ads,  than  tHa 
modern  ?  and  the  obfervation  of  Ariftotle  will 
not  apply  to  the  modern  drai^a,  for  it  is  fo 
long,  that  it  is  not  cafy  for  the  fpeflator  to 

recapi- 
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tecapilulate,  and '  obferve  the  progrefe  of  fo 
lengthened  a  ftory,  perplexed  aud  ravelled  as 
every  good  drama  isi  ::l 

"»  ■ 

Another  flrong  reafon  is,  that  the  authors 
of  modern  dramatic  perfomances  always  labour 
fo  much  under  the  duration  they  muftrextend 
their  plot  to,  that  they  are  forced,  of  neceflity^ 
to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  and  adventitious 
circumftances,  merely  to  eke  out  their  pieces 
to  a  proper  length.  Hence  our  love  epifodcs 
and  under  plots;  and  many  of  the  other  glar- 
ing abfurdities  of  the  modern  theatre;  our  dra- 
matic writers  never  having  found  out,  that  the 
length  alloted  was  more  than  any  pure  un-r 
mixed  fiugle  aftion  (one  of  the  raoft  eil^ntial 
attributes  of  the  drama)  would  admit  of,:  cither 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  or 
common  reafon  and  obfervation. 

From  thefe  arguments,  I  look  upon  the 
diviiion  of  the  fable  into  three  a£ts,  into  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  as  the  moft 
perfe<9:,  compact,  and  elegant,  that  the  higher 
drama  will  ac^mit.  Tho  indeed  I  fee  not  fo 
great  reafon  againil  four  as  againd  £ve  ads, 

when 
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when  the  plot  requires  a  longer  peiridd  thaii 
ufuSal:  to  adjuft  and  deduce.  Five  and  feven 
ftrike  every  mind  as  uncouth  and  heterogene- 
ous numbers.  This  remark,  you  will  fay,  has 
no  great  depth,  nor  philofophy ;  but  what  Ici^vc 
our  amufements,  the.fubjefts  of  our  prefent 
examination,  to  do  with  depth  or  philofophy  ? 
Five  modern  ads  may  be  looked  upoii  as  al- 
moft  too  long  a  duration  for  any  fable  fit  for 
dramatic  reprefentation :  four  have  been  ad* 
mitted  by  one  of  our  beft  living  writers  with 
much  fuccefs.  The  ufual  divifion  of  the  drama 
here  combated  is  one  proof,  among  many,  of 
the  power  of  cuftom  above  that  of  truth  and 
of  nature: . 

Ond*  e  dal  corfo  fuo  quafi  fmarrita 
Noffra  natura,  vibta  dal  coftume.  - 
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LETTER    XXII. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  figure  of  fpeech  which  I 
know  not  if  you  have  taken  notice  of, 
and  yet  It  occurs  in  one  or  two  popular 
writers,  nay  writers' who  have  fbtne  juft  claim 
to  praife :  if,  as  a  trope,  it  muft  have  a  Greek 
name,  call  it  "AN  Ol A,  in  Englifh  utter  ab- 
surdity. 

« 

Cervantes  has  (hewn  no  fmall  fkill  in  the 
ufe  of  this  figure,  in  Book  III.  Chapters  ix.  xi. 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Don  Quefada,  where  we  find 
Sancho  had  his  provifion  fafe  after  it  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  galley  flaves ;  and  where,  a!* 
moft  in  ofte  page,  we  read  that  he  has  loft  his 
afe,  that  he  is  riding  on  him,  and  that  he 
walks,  becaufe  he  has  no  fuch  humble  conve- 
nience; when  the  truth  is,  that  the  author  had 
fa  far  gone  to  deep,  as  to  forget  that  no  mira- 
cles are  now  wrought  upon  affes ;  and  that  if 
Gilies  de  Paflamoirte  had  him,  Sancho  could 
not.  In  Book  IV.  chap.  iii.  we  alfo  find  the 
l>€ro  of  the* work  draw  Jiis  fword  after  he  was 
rpbbcd  of  it, 

I  MIGHT 
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I  MIGHT  enumerate  one  or  two  more  m- 
ftances  from  profe  writers  of  repute,  but  Ihall 
content  myfelf  with  adding  one  inftance  from 
a  Roman,  and  one  from  a  feritifli  poet,  as  the 
figure  does  not  fland  much  in  need  of  illuflra* 
tion. 

Virgil  in  His  Encid,  book  xii.  V.  35.  makes 
Latinus  fpeak  thus  to  Turnus : 

'■        —  recalent  noftro  Tiberina  fluenta 
Sanguine  suiHuc,  campique  ingentes  oilibus  albent. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  profundity  of  dulnef^ 
how  could  the  dreams  be  yet  hot  with  their 
blood,  and  their  bones  whiten  the  ground  ? 

• 

James  Thomson  in  his  poem  called  Spring, 
among  his  Seafons,  has,  with  great  tendernef$ 
of  heart,  pleaded,  as  from  his  very  bowels, 
againft  the  inhuman  practice  of  killing  oxen  to 
make  beef  ftakes ;  and  almoft  told  us  he  would 
rather  want  his  flake  than  have  any  fuch 
dohigs.  Nay,  what  is  ftill  more  tender,  he 
advifes  us  not  to  torment  poor  worms,  by  put- 
t'ujg  them  upon  the  hook  alive, — Upon  the 
hook !  For  what  purpofe  ?  Why  to  catch  filh 
fure ;  which  he  proceeds  to  give  us  cool  direc- 
tions^ fgtr,  as  a  fine  diverfion* 

StraH 
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Strait  as  above  the  (arface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rife,  or,  urg'd  by  hunger,  leap. 
Then  fix  with  gentle  twitch  the  barbed  book ; 
Some  lightly  tolling  to  the  grafly  bank, 
And  to  the  (helving  fhottjiow  dragging  fome. 

O  Jamie,  Jamie!  Had  you  no  bowels  foi 
fifh  ?  The  poor  man  forgot  that  fifh  had  feel- 
ings, I  fuppofe,  becaufe  he  was  fond  of  catch- 
ing and  eating  them  ;.  whereas  killing  of  ox^ea 
was  quite  out  of  his  way. 
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LETTER     XXm. 

I  PROPOSE  ill  this  Letter  to  continue  and 
conclude^ my  examination  of  the  merits  of 
Virgil  as  a  poet,  which  I  began  on  a  former 
cKTcafion*.     This  fcrutiny  has  already  been  ex- 

4 

tended  to  his  Bucolics  and  Georgics ;  and  (hall^ 
in  the  laft  place^  be  applied  to  his  Eneid^ 
which  is  confeiTed  by  his  admirers  to  be  much 
inferior  to  his  Georgics  ;  a  poem  before  (hewn 
to  have  very  little  claim  to  applaufe.  Let  us 
examine  this  Eneid  with  regard  to  its  plan^ 
its  charadters,  and  its  language^  the  grand  divi- 
fions  of  epic  poetry. 

If  we  take  ever  fo  curfory  a  view  of  the 
fable  of  the  Eneid,  we  (hall  perceive  it  to  be 
iervilcly  copied  from  Homer's  two  immortal 
poems,  the  Iliad  and  the  OdylTey.  The  laft  of 
thefe  gives  the  general  defign  of  the  fir  ft  fix 
books  of  the  Eneid,  the  Iliad  of  the  fix  laft. 

'  '  *  Letter  XVI. 

The 


c  ftory  of  Dido«  which  is.  confidered  as.tha 
Only  proof  that  Virgil  gives  of  originalitj  or 
genius  in  all  the  Eneidi  even  by  hiaadaiirers 
themfelves,  is  ji  moft.  injudicious  ^nd  abfuro 
imitation  of  Homer  s  Circe;  It  is  injudicious^ 
becaufe  Dido  from  her  courage  and  manly. fpi* 
rit,  (hewn  in  leading  a  colony  from  her  native 
realm  to  a  remote  and  barharoiis  land^  and 
fettling  and  ruling  that  colony  t;here,  muft  in 
the  book  of  human  nature,  page  fir{^,  be  read 
to  have  been  a  character  very  little  fufcepttblo 
of  tender  paffions,  far  lefs  of  carrying  them  to 
fuch  excefs  as  Virgil  reprefents.  .  It  is  ipjudi- 
cious^  becaufe  Dido  had  formerly  borne  the 
lofs  of  a  hufband  without  defperation}  nay  had 
ihewn  a  fpirit  upon  the  occafion  almoft  too 
heroic  for  a  woman :  there  is  therefore  no 
Connftency.in  the  charaftei-  of  Didoj  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  grofTeft  faults  any  writer 
can  be  guilty  of.  It  is  injudicious,  becaule 
there  is  likewife  in  this  Ipve  ftory  an  inconfift-^ 
cncy  in  the  charafter  of  Eneas,  which  any 
fchool-boy  would  Be  alhanried  of;  the  charafter 
of  En^as  is  th^t  pf  perfect  piety;  the  pious 
Enkas  gratifies,  the  irregular  paffious  of  a  fond 
woman ;  and  then,  in  return  for  the  kindnef$ 

*L  (ho 


ifie  h^b  fiiewn  to  hini  aful  his  followers^  he 
fbrfakes  her  .whhoQt  rertiat;^,  becaufe  the  gocfs 
command  him  {a  to  da  Iinpious  Virgil  1 
would  a  Creek  reader  have  cried;  Homer  onljf 
woupded  the  bodies  o^  the  g^»i  and  tbeit 
hffeir  morale ;  but  you  have  firiick  at  their  ver;|r  ' 
vitals,  their  eiience !  You  have  made  them 
guilty  of  cruelty,  of  injuftice,  of  ingratitude 
itfelf!  Eneas,  if  he  was  pious,  ought  to  have 
Jcnown  that  his  gods  could  not  be  guilty  of 
icnpiety;  and  to  have  diidained  any  imputation 
to  the  contrary,  tho  communicated  in  a  vifion. 
This  ftory  is  laftfy  utterly  abfbrd,  and  might 
have  been  added  to  our  viftances  of  that  figure 
of  ipeech,  becaufe  in  defiance  of  chrouolc^y, 
and  of  propriety,  Virgil  brings  charaders  toge- 
ther as  living  At  the  fame  period,  tho  no  lefs 
than  410  years  afunder.  What  (hould  we  fay 
of  a  writer,  who  (hould  now  introduce  into  an 
epic  poem  Alexander  thjs  Great  making  love 
to  Julia  the  daughter  of  Auguftus  ?  Yet  this 
were  not  fo  abfurd  by  near  a  century  as  the 
aqtour  of  £nea&  with  Oido«. 

Why  (hduld  I  be  condemned  to  fbltow  Vir- 
gil  thro  all  his  leeble  imicatiott^  of  Homer,  m 

t&e 


ttie  0kh  ted  coiidu^  of -the  Erieid?  Vlr^lS 
ftorm  is  Homer's,  thb  Homer  would  riol  have 
begun  with  it.  The  coriverfations  of  the  gods 
are  all  Homfer's,  Virgil  meets  Vcnus^  Ulyfles 
Nauficaa.  The  ftory  of  Dido  hath  already  been 
fpoken  of.  Homer  hath  games  :  Virgil  hath 
games;  his  V^ery  fliips,  which  he  intMiduqes  as 
a  novelty,  prove  him  incapable  df  Originality, 
for  their  accidents  arc  from  Homcr*$  races* 
Homei*s  (hips  are  dn  iirq,  Virgil's  are  on  fire. 
If  UlyfTes  goes  to  hell,  Eneas  goes  to  hell.  If 
Homer  enumerates  the  forces  of  both  parties; 
fo  doth  Virgil.  The  tale  of  Cacus  is  indeed  a 
puerility  $  and  the  paflage,  in^hich  Eneas  is 
reprefenfted  as  going  hh  own  ambqffador^  an  ab« 
A»dky  that  would  not  have  entered  even  into 
the  dreams  of  ftomer,  Virgil  indeed  found 
the  latter  ludicrous  invention,  of  a  prince  and 
general  leaving  his  army  when  furrouiKl^d  by 
enemies,  in  order  to  go  an  embafly,  which  the 
faithful  Achates  was  certainly  the  (it  peribn  tp 
mediate:  I  fay,  he  found  this  qeceflary  to  intro- 
duce the  affected  and  liUy  epifbde  of  Nifus  and 
Euryalus,  which  is  njoondrous  pitiful.  Homer 
defcribes  the  (hield  of  Achilles ;  fi>  doth  Virgil 
that  oi  £nea$.  Virgil  tlien  fends  Iris  toTurnus, 


I 


(     h8    ) 

to  let  him  know  that  Eneas  was  abfcnt  from 
his  army  at  a  time  when  there  was  thfc 
ftrongeft  neccflity  for  his  prefence  ;  and  that  it 
is  a  lucky  hit. 

Tame  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 

« 

,     Auderrt,  ▼olvenda  dies  en  attuUt  ultro.  . 

Nay,  to  increafe  the  abfurdity,  fhe  tells  Turnus 
that  his  wife  competitor  is  gone,  not  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  martial  aid,  but  to  arm  the  coun- 
try, colleBos  armat  agrejles.     Wonderful  con- 
trivance !  How  we  fliould  have  laughed  at  it  in 
Blackmore!   Turnus  takes  the  advice,  and  at- 
tacks the  Trojan  camp,  becaufe  Heftdr  had 
attacked  that  of  the  Greeks.     The  night  fcenc 
and  flaughter  is  a  poor  copy  of  that  in  the 
Iliad.     Ulyffes  and  j  Diomed  were  the  proper 
perfpnages  of  fuch  an  action,  not  two  boys  like 
Nifus  and  Euryalus:  incredulus  odi.  The  whole 
fcene  of  the  camp  is  fuch  a  copy  of  Homer's 
fcene  at  the  (hips,  as  a  wooden  print  is  of  a 
paiqting  of  Corregio.     In  thfe  tenth  book  the 
gods  come  in  again  to  fill  up  the  ftory.     Who 
will  hint  the  moil  diftant  comparifon  of  the 
return  of  Eneas  with  that  of  Achillest  tho  evi- 
dently  a  paltry^  copy  ?  Acbilles  leaves  the  fight 
from  the  moft  potent  reafons;  EneaiS^kaves  the 

camp 
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camp  and  the  conflid,  merely  that  he  may  re- 
turn. The  death  of  Pallas  (by  the  bye  a  moft 
improper  name  for  a  man,  as  it  breeds  an  eter- 
nal confuiioii  with  the  goddefs  Pallas  or  Mi- 
nerva) is  that  of  Patroclus ;  quantum  mutatus  ab 
illo  !  The  funeral  of  Pallas  is  alfo  that  of  Pi- 
troclus.  The  embaflies  for  burying  the  dead^ 
ice.  Sec.  aVe  all  from  Homer :  not  a  death  in 
the  (ubfequent  ba^le  but  from  hlm^  The 
combat  of  Eneas  and  Turnus,  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  twelfth  and  laft  book^  every  one 
perceives  at  firft  fight  to  be  a  fervile  and  pitiful 
imitation  of  that  of  Achiiles  and  Heftor^ 


So  much  for  the  plan  and  fable  of  the  Eneid. 
If  we  examine  its  characters,  we  fhall  find  it 
ft  ill  more  defeftive;  defeAive  to  a  degree  below 
contempt.  It  hath  been  faid  by  Virgil's  ad- 
mirers, that  Homer  had  exhaufted  ftrong  and 
martial  characters  $  therefore  Virgil  was  forced 
to  have  recourle  to  gentle  ones:  gentle  charac^- 
ters  for  an  heroic  poem  1  The  h&  is,  that  all 
Virgins  chara^ers,  fuch  as  they  are,  confift  of 
copies,  or  remote  imitations,  of  Hoitiert  and 
that  Holder's  fubiervient,  his  loweft,  chara^ers 
gre  Virgirs  firft  and  higheft  ones.    Wonderful 

L  3  poc{  I 


^etl  Jttdidloii€  in^itatcrl  Tp  compare  all  the 
chara^^s  wei-e  f^edious  and  iieedlefs;  bpt  be 
.^ffured,  that,  upon  accurate  enquiry,  eyery  ch*r 
raster  whatever  of  the  Eneid  may  be  (iMpd  iq 
the  Iliad  or  Odyflfey  mgs  ftroog  a  degree  as  tl^ 
iplot  and  leading  incidents  aboy^  pointed  pat^ 

To  poQciude  wUh^hte  lat)guagi&  of  th^  Efieid^ 

there  is  not  ope  fequmentor  icnage  in  it  but 

may  h^  found  it^  Hpmer,  or  other  Qtt^  poets* 

\Afl4  I  firmly  beliete  ffom  the  cbrervation?  of 

Macrobi^s  ii\\  this  head,  that  thgre  \%  uOt  one 

phrafe  in  it  that  ^s  not  ftolen  froni  prececjing 

Latin  poet? ;  that  writer  baying  tqlcj  us  in  hi^ 

Saturnalia,   and  indeed  proved   in  «aany  in- 

fauces,  that  Virgil*s  whple  poetry  is  pnJy  a 

.  cento  t^kbn  from  niOt«  ancie{|t  authprs* 


SucH^is  the  Eneid,  which  the  atJthor  with 
good  re>afbn  on  hi«  death-befi  cpfid^mned  to  the 
jftarajes ;  iud^  had  it  fuffered  that,  fate^  real  poetry 
would  have,  loft  nothing  by  it*  I  hayi^  faid, 
^hit,  nptwithftattding  all,  Vif^ii  <fefer»es  his 
^n>e ;  for  his^faraie  is  bow  confined  ro  fchools 
-and  acad^ci^ies  J  and  his  ftyle  (tlife  pi^We  that 
has  prefeYveti  his  i^u^tay  ^pna  corruption)  i| 
pure  and  exquifite*  LET* 


(    »5«    ) 


•  •  -» 


LETTER    XXIV. 


A3  yout  young  fmnd  has  iotereft  eoou^ 
to  become  an  under- graduate  in  tho 
State^  I  have  no  doubt  but  hia  talenta  will  opffx 
a  way  to  offices  of  the  firft  importancet  ffn^ 
Vidcd  that  his  natural  parts  are  cultivated  b/ 
folid  and  elegant  fciencet*  I  know  that  he  puts 
no  great  value  on  erudition.;  nay,  thinks  it  ia« 
ther  an  impedimei^t  to  a  mafi  meant  £br  public 
bufinefs ;  but,  depend  on  it^  be  will  find  himielf 
'grievpufly  miftaken.  He  will  ibon  perceive 
that  a  mind  without  learning,  hpwevet  ftrong 
it  may  be  in  itfeli^  flands  upon  no  bafis ;  and 
Xefembles  a  ilrong  tower,  built  upon  a  volcano* 
and  in  perpetual  danger  of  finking  into  thp 
abyfs  of  ignorance.  As  I  fincerely  wifli  him 
w^ell,  and  know  his  regard  for  mj  opinioQ^  { 
|hall  fubmit  to  you  a  few  thov^ghts  gn  the  fubf» 
^,  which  you  may  coqamunicate  to  him  at  a 
l^roper  hour. 


i 

I 

si 


to 
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(  ?5?  ) 
Lord  6acoN|  one  of  the  wifeft  men  th2|t 
any  age  or  country  hath  produced,  fpeaking  of 
political  affairs,  obferves,  f^  that  nq  kind  of 
men  love  bufinefs  for  itfelf,  but  thofe^  that 
are  learned;  for  pther  pprfons  love  it  for 
profit,  a$  an  hireling  that  loves  the  work 
for  the  wages..  Or  for  honour,  as  becaufe 
it  bejireth  them  up  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
refreflieth  their  reputations  which  other- 
ways  would  wear.  Qr  becaufe  it  putteth 
rh^m  in  hiind  of  their  fortune,  and  giveth 

»■  a 

them  occafion  to  pleafurc,  and  dlfpleafure. 
Or  becatffe  it  exercifeth  fome  faculty  wherein 
they  take  pride ;  and  {o  entertaineth  them  in 
good  humour,  And  pleating  conceits  towards 

themfelVes.      Or  becaufe  it  advanceth  any 

...  »  »  ^ 

other  their  ends.    So  that,  as  it  is  faid  of  un<« 

.  .  >         .  ••    ■       «         •     '     •     .  .      ■   .     ■ 

true  valours,  thdt  fome  men^s  valours  are  iq 
the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on ;  fo  fuch 
mens  induftries  are  in  the  eyes  of  others,  of 
at  leaft  iti  regard  of  their  own  defignnients* 
Only  learned  men  love  bufinefs  as  an  a£liot| 
according  to  nature  j  as  agreeable  to  health 
of  mind  as  cxercife  is*  to  health  of  body  i 
taking  pleafure  in  the  action  itfelf,  and  not 
in  the  purchafe.   So  that  of  all  men  they  arc 


(    «53    ) 

•         •  « 

^<  the  mod  indefatigable,  if  it  be  towards  anjr 
^<  bBiinefs  that  can  hold  or  detain  their  mtod*^ 
This  quotation,  tho  long,  is  fo  completely  to 
|the  point,  that  no  fentence  of  it  pould  be  fpared* 
The  argument  contained  in  it  is  extremely  for* , 
pible,  and' ought  to  weigh  with  the  rabft  un* 
thinking  mind ;  for  he  obferVes,  that  none  but 
ixien  of  learning  love  bufinefs  of  (late  for  itfelf  i 
and  certainly,  if  a  rnan  takes  no  delight  in, 
makes  not  his  fupreme  pleafure  of,  his  buiinefs^ 
^et  it  be  of  whatever  kind,  he  will  never  ma« 
page  it  well,  much  Ipfs  rife  to  eminence  in  it« 

A  STILL  ftrdngcr  argument,  if  poflible,  may 
be  brought  from  the  fuperiority  which  wide 
(cienpe  gives  a  young  (latefman ;  almoft  equal 
to  th^t  of  experience  itfelf.  Nay,  I  even  doobt,^ 
whether  in  this  particular  inftance,  learf^ihg 
^oth  not  exceed  experience  as  much  as  it  falls 
belo^y  it  in  the  practice  of  domeftic  life.  For 
po  ftatefman,  let  his  jige  and  practice  be  ever 
fo  great,  can  from  his  proper  experience,  have 
fo  much  Ikill  in  the  incidents  of  government, 
as  a  man  of  folid  and  extended  fcience,  to 
whom  all  climes  and  all  ages  are  prefent.  A 
piind  without  eruditipn  may  be  bold  and  acute, 

but 


(  t54  y 

bfll  tiannbl/be  vaft  and  powerful.    By  leaniing 

a  man  becomes  an  inhabitaot  of  ihe  world  at 

» 

l^rg«*f  arid  a  cotcmporary  of  a11.ages»  The 
excellent  author^  !above  quoted^  obferves  el&<^ 
where,  that  books  are  like  fliips  which  ,pafi 
thro  the  vafi:  leas  of  time^  and  make  the  moll; 
diftant  ages  to  participate  of  the  wifdom,  iilumi- 
nations-  and  inventions,  the  one  of  thcf  other^ 
Shall  we  apply  this,  beautiful  figure  to  ou^r 
prefcnt  fubje£l,  and  infer,  how  much  fuperior 
mufl  that  merchant  be  who  deals  upon  fuch 
boundkfs  ftdres  imported  from  all  ages,  and 
from  all  countries,  to  him  who  trades  upoa 
liis  own  narrow  horoe-ftock  ? 


PnEsciENCE,  which  15  (o  great  a  quality  in 
a  ftatefman,  is  only  acquirable 'by  wide  know- 
lege  of  the  events  of  former  ages.  From  that 
knowl^ge  he  may,  in  very  many  cafes,  foretell 
what  will  happen,  and  of  confequence  ule  his 
prudence  to  guard  againft  it.  Very  few  acci* 
dents  in  political  aSairs  are  unique:  the  feeds 
pf  moft  of  them  have  been  fbwn  \xi  the  wide 
£eld  of  univerfal  nature;  and  they  have  pro-t 
duced  fimilar  fruit,'  tho^c  tpmote  periods. 

*  This  idea  is  commonly  expreff?d  };)J  (ifi^n  ^tb^ 
V^rld.    h  the  W^rld  a  city  ? 


(    «5J   ) 

I  ■  • 

Yov  vnVi  perceive  thiA  moft  of  the  ebovi» 
tefledioos  ^pply  to  that  kihd  of  emditioA 
vAach  is  to  be  found  in  hiftory^  bot  libove  all 
|a  lives  afid  memoins^  Thefe  may  indeed  be 
iud  to  coQCain  the  jfolid  icbuce  of  a  ft&tefman  t 
buty  if  he  wilhes  to  be  perfect,  elegant  literature 
hath  likewife  great  utility^  If  a  man  hath  ambi«« 
tiooLtd  ]^im  at  high  rank  in  the  fcale  of  govern- 
penty  nothing  is  fo  likely  to  elFed  that  end  as 
eloquence :  and  Cicero  hath  fhewn^  and  indeed^ 
good  ftnft  mud  convince  us^  that  no  man  caa 
be  a  great  orator  without  a  large  and  uo* 
)K>ande4  futid  of  tdeas%  Such  a  fond  is  only  | 
fO  be  acquired  by  Rudy,  and  by  appropriation 
pf  the  ideas  of  others.  Hence  the  neccffity  of 
f  xpandiqg  the  memory  over  the  whole  circlf 
pf  knowlegCt 

I  SHALL  only  further  obfcrve,  before  I  eon-  - 
pltide,  that  the  great  examples  to  be  found  in 
ancient  hiftory  operate  like  eleftrical  fire  when 
they  mpet  with  congenial  minds.  The  greateft 
modern  ftatefmen  have  caught  the  flame  of 
their  inlpiratloh  from  the  altars  which  ancieuf 

Greece  efe£ted  to  hofi«ur  and  to  virtue.     Au^ 

,  '      ■        ■      •  • 

fqr  thefe  alfarii  |>uiU  by  ^^  fcience  Greece 


wa$  indebted  to  Homer,  who  ftands  firft:  in  Ihe 
ckfs  of  poHte  literature.  ^From  Homer  Greece 
derived  that  fpirit  which  made  her  the  Wouder 
of  other  nations.  Immortal  bard !  thou  alone 
didd  found  the  charge  at  Thermopylae!  Thou 
alone  didft  conquer  at  Salamis  and  at  IVfara* 
thon !  That  a  paltry  corner  of  Europe  Ihould 
ftand  firft  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  is  folely  owing 
to  thy  divine  genius ! 

If  even  the  ftudy  of  Latin  literature  could 
inflame  Rienzi  *^  a  perfon  of  no  rank  or  ex- 
pectation, fo  far  as  to  operate  his  deliverance  of 
Jkome  from  the  papal  tyranny^  in  the  darkeft 
period  of  her  hiftory ;  tho  his  talents  were 
unhappily  not  equal  to  his  enthuliafm,  and  he 
was  unable  to  digeft  a  great  fortune,  as  Pindar 
exprefles  it;  furely  the  ftudy  of  the  Grecian 
literature,  to  wbich  the  other  is  but  a  (hadow, 
hath  effeded,  and  will  effed  ftiil  greater  things, 
Plutarch  in  particular  is  a  writer  that  ihould 
be  the  cpuftant  con^j^nion  of  a  virtuous  ftatefi» 

*  In  1347.    See  the  Life  of  Rieqzi,  written  by  bis 
*  cotemporary,  Tomao  Fiortifiocca;    firft  printed   at 
Braccijino  1624,  l2tna.  or  the  Pcrc  du  Cerccau's 
Hiftpry  of  his  Coqfpiracy,  Amft.  .1 73^4. : 


<    «S7    ) 

man.  The  examples  to  be  found  In  his  Ilyes 
of  perfbns  and  of  adions,  fo  replete  with  virtue 
and  fublimity  as  aloioft  to  exceed  human  nature, 
muft  elevate  every  noble  and  generous  mind  to 
a  wonderful  degree.  Sage  of  Cheronea,  Ho» 
mer,  it  is  true,  kindled  the  flame  ;  but  by  thj 
cares  only  it  is  preferved  bright  for  the  perpe* 
tual  ufe  of  mankind ! 


- .  I 
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LETTER    XXV. 

IN  the  garden  of  iciencc,  as  in  ptber  gardens, 
it  cofts  more  trouble  toxoot  put  weeds  thau 
to  plant  flowers,  I  look  upon  the  idea  com- 
monly  entertained  by  men  of  letters,  in  refpe£k 
to  Auguftao  ages,  to  be  one  of  thefe  weeds  j 
and  (hall  here  fhcw-  you  what  may  be  done  to 
root  it  out  and  deflroy  it. 

Velleius  pATERCULua,  ^n  afFefted  hifto- 
rian,  was  the  firft  author  of  this  fooli(h  idea : 
which  other  writers  have  taken  on  truft,  as 
ufual,  without  facrificing  to  common  fenfc  ou 
the  occaiion. 


We  are  told  by  French  critics,  and  you 
ktiow  that  Mr.  Addifon,  at  the  fame  time  that 
be  ridiculed  our  attention  to  French  faibions^ 
yet  held  up  French  critics,  who  are  far  worfe, 
as  worthy  of  all  our  reverepce :  I  fay  we  are 
told  by  French  criticsi  4hiit  there  have  been 
<■ ..  >r  four 


(    \S9    ) 

foui:  Auguftan  ages,  as  they  call  thciOi  The 
firft  is  that  of  Greece,  in  jthe  time  of  Phijip  ot 
Macedon,  in  which,  flourifhed  SoCrates^  Plato^ 
Demofthenes,  Ariftotle,  Apelles,  Phidias,  Praxi- 
teles, Thucydides,  Xenophoti„  Efchylus,  EurliP 
pides,  Sophocles,  Atiflophaues,  Menander,  PhU 
lemoiu    The  fecood  is  that  of  Rome,  u^dcr 

m 

Auguftas,  near  or  under  whofe  reign  flourifhcd 
Laberius,  Catullus,  Luqretius,  Cicerot  Liyy^ 
Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius,  TibuUus^  Ovid^ 
Pba^drus,  Vitruvius.  The  third  is  again  that 
of  Rome,  after  the  revival  of  learning,  and 
contains  the  names  of  Arioilo,  Sannazarot 
Guicciardini,  Vida,  Bembo,  Sadolet^  Macchia* 
ve!,  Michael  Angclo,  RafFaello,  Tiziano.  The 
fourth  and  laft  is  that  of  France,  under^  {Louis 
XlV.  in  which  ftand  Corneille^  Moliere,  Ra* 

cine,  &c.  &c« 

♦ 

Now  you  ihuft  obfcrvc,.  my  dear  friend,  that 
we  are  gravely  told  that  genius  was,  during 
thefe  ages,  carried  to  its  greatefl:  height  in  theie 
refpe^ive  countries.  ^  A  remark  of  ifuperlative 
futility.  In  the  Ai)gu{hi&  age  of  Gceecb,  f^r 
example,  wliere  is  the  name  of  Homer,  who 
^uri(hed  about  300  years  before?  Where  ts 

that 


\ 


\ 


{ 
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that  of  Plutarch,  'one  of  the  greatefl  wriitts- 
that  Greece  produced,  and  alone  worth  ten  oi 
thefe,  Auguftan  authors,  but  ,who  unhappily 
came  more  than  400  years  after  ?  In  that  o£ 
Rome  where  is  Tacitus,  almoff  their  only  ori« 
ginal  writer?  In  the  age  of  Leo  X.  where  i$ 
Taflb,  the  firft  of  the  Italian' poets?  Where 
Petrarca  ?  Where  Dante  ?  wKere  Metaftafio  ? 
Is  not  GrejQTet  yet  living,  ,one  of  the  beft  writers 
France  hath  produced?  Where  is  Bufron?  Where 
poor  Jcaii  Jaques  ? .  Where  Vfeltaire  ? 


The  fuperior  good  fenfe  and  obfervationof 


the  Englifli,  hath  taught  them  to  fix  no  Auguf^ 
nA  tan  age  for  their^ country.  May  her  Auguftan 
age  be  ^  factdurjp  fieculoruml  .The  names, of 
Chaucer,^ of  Shakfpere,  of  Milton,  of  Gray, 
are  as  remote  as  thofe  of  Bacon  and  Newton : 

# 

centuries  elapie  between  them.  Nature,  it 
would  feem,  according  to  the  trwentefs  of  thefe 
Auguftan  ages,  illuminates  other  countries  by 
conftellatiods  of  petty  (lars ;  but  in  Britaia 
concenrrates  the  rays  of  many  into  pne,  which 
dazzles  her  rival  nations  with  a  luxury  of  light. 


•     •       •      f> 

.     ,  .  V        I  '   •  -It,    V    .    •*  -  -' 


IK 
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In  political  events,  my  friend,  t  lately  had 
occaiion  to  obferve  that  nature  a£ts  much  in 
ooe  way;  they  depend  indeed  upon  the  paffions 
of  mankind,  which  are  always  the  fame ;  and 
upon  the  ruled  of  human  prudence,  which  ad- 
mit of  no  great  variation*  But  in  refpeiSt  to 
genius,  which  rules  nature,  and  is  not  ruled  by 
her,  the  cafe  is  very  different.  True  genius  is 
as  much  above  regulation  in  the  period  of  his 
appearance,  as  in  all  his  other  attributes.  And' 
the  principal  writers  of  any  country  are  as  fel- 
dom  (een  together  as  eagles.  They  appear 
fingle  upon  the  wild  and  lofty  rocks  of  genius 
bafkiog  in  the  noontide  fun  of  fame* 


.~iJ 


H 
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LETTER    XXVt 


it    f 


-*  * .  ^    . « 


•    » 


it    '  '.. 


'  % 


AS  I  6<i4  nny.rcmarks  on  the  lift  e«KfFofi 
of  Sbakfpere  were  n«s  difpleafing  to 
ypu»  I  Oiall  now  prcfent  you  wkh  foch  as'liave 
<|ccurred  on  fowe  Of  the  other  vokmes. 

•        .      ■  •■    .  .  .•.•■:.r  ^    . 

•  Vol  I\>(     Twelfth  Night.    R' i-fto. 

*  Would  yoji  have  a  Iwe  foflg,  or  «  fori^.  of 

*  good  life?;-  A  fongof  gaodU^m<;an8a.pioatf 
ditty.    The  clown's  queftion  k  ironical. 

P.  204.  «  It  is  filly  footh.*  .  Every  boy 
knows  this  means,  It  is  Jlly  in  footb.  It  is  o£ 
genuine  fimplicity. 

P.  2 1  o.    Mettle  of  India,  the  reading  of  the 
oU  copy  is  right.     The  mettle  of  India,  the 
gold,  IS  Shakfperc's.    To  the  neftk  hir  com-  : 
mentators  are  welcome. 


(     '63    ) 

P.  215.  The  fquabble  between  the  two 
wife  comiDcntators,  about  the  meaning  o£ 
Shakfpere's  obfcenity,  is  truly  diverting.  In 
other  editions,  an  N  is  put  amoog  the  other 
capitals,  and  makes  one  of  thefe  jokes  in  which 
Shakfpere  appears  but  one  of  the  people. 

V.  261.  It  b  ftrange  to  fee  hoW  the  com- 
mentators  have  here  miftaken  the  clown'^ 
charafter,  who  fays  to  Malvolio,  <  Arc  you 
^  not  mad  indeed.  Or  do  you  but  counterfeit  V 
They  would  fatti  make  him  talk  fenfe.  Shak* 
^re  made  him  talk  nonienfe  in  charader* 
The  qucfticn  means.  Arc  you  really  in  your 
feafes,  or  do  you  but  a6:  as  tho  you  were  ?  As 
tho  a  mad  man  could  counterfeit  a  wile  man ! 
Abfurd,  but  highly  in  charadler !  Praifes  equally 
applicable  to  the  annotators/ 

WiNTEx^s  Tale,  p.  385.  Gadifs,  iti 
Scotland,  {am  informed^  flill^  means  //V* 
Ca^fs  is  put  upon  a  wound^  is  ufed  tb  flop 
holes  in  barrels,  &c.  &;c.  The  fervant  is  talk- 
ing a  jumble  of  nonfenfe;  and  ignorantly 
mingles  inkles  and  caddifles  with  cainbrics  and 
iawns« 

M  z  Macbeth^ 


1^ 
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Macbeth,  A£k  I.  Sc.  I.  The  power  of  raif- 
ing  thunder  was  one  of  the  inaaginary  preroga* 
tives  of  thefe  imaginary  beings,  the  witches. 
See  Wierus  de  Prajligiis  Darhomtn:  a  (ingukt 
author  who  had  ^he  nierit  of  being  the  firft  to 
^ifcredit  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  thereby 
to .  fave  the  lives  of  many  of  his  innocent 
deluded  fellow  creatures.  Yet  fuch  was  the 
frenzy  of  his  age,  that  he  a<9:ually  pafled  for  a 
magician,  \yho  had  written  with  a  view  to 
defend  the  fraternity  from  condign  puniih- 
ment.  True  it  is,  that  after  his  work,  in  order 
to  difcredit  the  credulity  of  magic,  he  wrote  a 
-fmall  treatife  containing  the  names  of  fixty- 
eight  dsemon  potentates,  with  diredions  for 
evoking  them.     O  cacai  bomlnum  mcntes! 


P.  447.  *  From  the  nave  to  the  chops,* 
implies,  I  doubt  not,  that  Macbeth  ripped  the 
rebel  up  from  the  navel  to  the  neck.  At  any 
rate,  if  we  muft  have  nonfenfe,  that  of  Shak- 
fpere  is  preferable  to  that  of  his  commentators, 
at  any  time. 

p.  447.  *  Take  my  milk  for  gall.*  That 
13,  take  my  milk  inflead  of  the  gall  whcr^ou 

.   •  •  •  "  .  J^e 
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ye  live,  for  my  temperament  is  now  replete 
with  fuch  diabolical  bitterncfs  that  I  might 
nurture  daemons. 

P.  480.     *  Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

*  but  be  the  ferpent  iinder  It/  is  one  of  the 
mod  exquifite  poetical  figures  in  the  world : 
and  is  a  fine  inf^atice  how  much  a  trite  remark, 
f»ch  as,  T*he  ferpent  lurks  under  thejlowr^  niay 
be  improved. 

P.  493*  <  Weird  fifters.'  Upon  the  firfl  ap- 
pearance of  this  word  nveird  Ihould  Jiave  been 
given  the  following  learned  explanation  from 
Mr.  Ruddiman's  Gloflary  to  Gavih  Douglas's 
Virgil.     *  Weird  Sisters,  Parcae.     Skinner 

*  derives  it  from  the  German  foctficny  to  con- 
^  fecrate.  Some  would  rather  bring  it  from 
^  word  J  as'  the  Latin  fatum  comes  from  fari^ 
^  and  as  the  LzUn  di£iio  is  frequently  taken  for 

*  tbe  refponfe  of  an  oracle^  or  God.     It  comes 

*  certainly  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  f  ypt),  fate^ 
^fortune:  Francice\JxdL\^fatumy&ic.  and  thefe 

*  again  are  mod  probably  from  the  Belgic  and 

*  Teutonic  Vse&iZXly  Anglo  Saxon  jeoprhan,  &c. 

*  to  come  to  faf$.  BecaufC' fate,  or  dcftiny,  muft 

M-3  *  neceffarily 


C    i66    >         . 

*  neccffarily  come  to  pafs :  whence  the  Scotifli 

*  wae  worth  him  y  in  Chaucer  and  pierce  Plowr 
^  min,  wo  worthy  that  is  woe  befall  bim.^  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  Chaucer  the  dieftinief 
are  often  called  werdes. 

Pi  494.     f  Go  bid  thy  miftrefs  when  my 

^  drink  is  ready 
'^  *  She  ftrike  upon  the  bplL* 

It  was  the  cui^om  in  the  feudal  ages  tp  drink 
wine  at  going  to  bed.  See  an  extra£i:  of  a  Pror 
venzal  poem  to  this  efFeft  in  St.  Palaye,  notes 
pr  la  lere  partie.  It  was  called  iri  France 
k  vm  de  toucher.  In  the  attcieftt  lift  of  th^ 
French  kings  houftiold,  le  vin  de  ^mther  is 
mentioned  as  a  perquifite  annexed  to  certain 
offices. 

p.  521.     *  What  in  our  houfc.'    We  are  a^ 
much  obliged  to  the  commentators  for  giving 

us  fuch  notes  as  thofe  of  Warburton  on  this 

.■      -         ■■    •      '    .       ■      •  '■'  -.  ^ 

place,  as  we  are  to  Shaklpcre  for  his  fcenes  of 
fools  and  madmen,  intcrfperfed  with  pathetiq 
ones.    Well  may  Akenfide  mak^  Shakfpere  fay 
that  Warburton's  conceits  are  more  ftrahff^ 
Than  his  own  fools  and  madmen  knew. 

»  ■    •  •  *  ■  ' 

V    '  Ode  to  Thcmas  Edwards  Efq. 

Why  prefervc  them,  ye  his  wife  fucceffors  ? 


(    16;    )    . 

V.  5j|^l,  ^  At  firfl  and  laft  a  Hearty  welcome/ 

Can  aiiy  one  mifimderftand  this?  Sure  nobody 

TBut  the  coninientator.      Need  I  add^  that  It 

means.  At  the  bisgionlng  and  at  the  end  of  the 

ieart,  ah  hearty  welcome  ? 

P.  558.  What  is  the  medning  of  the  phrafe 
'Tho  Siade^  cbrU  be  lodged.  Does  it  imply  tho 
corn  jfffl  blade d  be  blown  fiat  on  the  ground? 
Surely  if  it  does,  it  forms  a  woeful  anticlipiax 
with  the  other  image  in  this  line,  and  trees 
blown  do'ivn.  Or  does  it  mean  ^  greater  pro- 
digy, does  the  lodged  cornjhew  premature  blades^ 
by  a  tranfpoiition  of  the  words  not  uncommon 
to  Shaklpere  ? 

Bv^  the  bye  corn*  was,  with  the  ancient  Ro- ' 
mans,  efleemed  a  fpecial  objeft  of  witchcraft 
or  enchaotmpnt;  wicnefs  this  law  of  the 
Twelve  X^blps:  Sljfi  fruges  excantajfet^  poenas 
fiatQ ; .  wtv  altenam  fegetem  pellexeris  excantandoi 
^^.imantanto^  ne  agrtm :defruganto% 


t^ 


P.  563.  The  fublime  apparitioa  of  the  fu- 
ture kings,  whicl^  has  fuch  9  ftrong  theatrical 
cfFe£V,  *is^  I  thiuk^  founded  on  a  paflage  of  Ari- 
oftoii    See  his  fcene  in  Merlin's  pave,  - 

M  4         /         P.  S93^ 


1 
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P*  S93'  *  Patch*  is  a  pommoQ  a^llalidn 
for  a  fool  with  the  ol^  EngUf^  writers,  alluct- 
ing  to  the  patched  or  motled  coat  formerly 
worn  by  ftate  fools.  So  in  The  Praife  of  Folie, 
J ranflated  frdoi  Erafmus,  l^y  Sir  Thpmas  C|i%« 
loner,  and  printed  by  Berthblete,  1 549,  ^to* 
b.  L  fig.  G.  I.  >  jVIore  hippie  arjd  bli^full  than 
^  is  this  kynde  of  njen  whorn  commonly  yc 
f  call  fooles,  doltes,  ideotes,  zndpacJbes*^  And 
on  the  oppofite  page,  *  I  l^ave.  rifb|:raip4  thefe 
f  my  i^Xie  pacbes.* . 

P.  594.  ^  My  way  of  life  is  fallen  into  the 
f  fere  the  yellow  leaf.*  A  moft  foolifh  emerir 
dation  of  May  of  hfe,  for  way  of  life ^  is  here 
raflily  admitted  into  the  text.*  Shakfpere*s  me- 
taphor here  challenged  is  My  way,  my  path, 
pf  life,  which  formerly  was  among  the  green, 
the  flouri  thing  woods  of  fummer,  is  now  fallen 
into  the  fading  groves  of  auturnn^  Can  a  jufter 
fnetaphor  be  ufed?  The  reading  in  the  text  is 
j[juite  abfurd.  Hqw  pould  May  be  fuddenly 
changed  into  autumn?  Was  Macbeth  in  the 
May,  in  the  fpring  of  life  ?  Or,  to  conclude  all. 
Is  Shakfpere  always  correft  in  his  metaphors? 
Yet  obferve,  and  laugh,  when  thefe  aniiotatprs 
^  correft  Shakfpere^  they  correO:  him  into  blun-» 
de(s.  .  P.  6o8. 


<  ^  > 

r 

^V^JbtAfi  If  the  ftage  diredion»  Re-entw 
jighung\and  Macbeth  h  Jlain^  operates  againft 
the  real  fpeeches  of  the  perfons,  why  reprint  it 
from  the  folio  ?  The  reader  is  doubtlefs  much 
obliged  to  the  fapient  commentators,  for  ran- 
iacking  mufly  folios  to  treat  him  with  gar« 
hage ! 

Vol.'V.  KjNO  John,  p.  19,  Thillp  is  a 
common  addrefs  from  children  to  young  Ipar- 
rows  kept  tame  when  they  feed  tbctn ;  the 
note  of  the  bird  fomething  refcmbling  the 
found  of  that  name. 

P.  I03.     The  vow  is  not  in  the  forms  of 
chivalry^ 

« 

'  P.  285.  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  Gil- 
don,  in  his  derivation  of  Hotfpur's  rant,  proves 
himielf  a  critic  twice  the  fize  of  Warburton. 

Pt  287.  ^  Half-  faced  fellowlhip;.  The 
irnage  appears  to  ttit  to  be  borrowed  from 
coins,  in  which  only  half  the  countenance 
appears.  Now  countenance  implies /r^/^5w;x, 
terfondt  friendjhtp^  and  ajpjiancet  as  well  as  the 
face.     Witnefs  the  pun  of  a  certain  noble  lord, 

who, 


«iflM^  «6  prdctfre  a  fr{i;&<l  of  his  Ha  eftff&onr  for 
ihtttfibier  of  patYiittKhJtf  deployed  a  titaen  of 
Itie  tergh  cafiviflfed  for;  \(rho  hid  a  Very'ftr- 
foa#feable  face  df  dc(?p  fcaflet  ftnddfed'  i<r?th 
black  leadi  He  hty^iver  ocertecf  hiriiffelf  fo 
D«^I1  as  to  pifocirfe  toy  lord's  friend  ^the  elet* 
tion.  My  lord  was  upon  the  huftings  at  the 
time,  and,  after  thanking  the  eledlors,  he 
turned  round  to  his  agent  with  thcfe  words, 

*  You  will  allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  to 

*  yoti.  Sir,  in  particular,  for  the  very  remark^ 

*  Me  couniendnct  which  you  have  fliewn  us 
« thro  the  whole  of  this  affair/  Shakfpere  uies 
half-faceA  for  half-countenanced:  a  fsUowfiiip 
to  which  the  parties  gave  but  half  their  genuiat 
friendlhip  and  concurrence. 


<      * 


P.  2^8.  Wafp^ton^Ueel  is  a  nMta|>h6r'  iibthicig 
like  ib  hard  as  mmy  tifed  l^.  Shakfpere;;  aiT4 
implies,  with  a  tongue  poifbnous  and  keen  as 
the  fting'of  a  Wafp.  Lef  us;  with  dtffe  gr^ti-. 
tude,  return  thinks  to  Mr.  Steifvetis  fbr  his 
fkiTfol  quotiattop  to  ptovc  that  Sh'^f{tere^kriei^ 
where  the  fting  df  ^  ^^fp  lies  jitot  in  its  ttiou^H 
but  in  its  tail!  ^ 

.P.3U. 
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P,  51  tf  <  To  pLaj  with  fnammete^  aad  ta 
<  tilt  with  lips.*  Manwut  is  from  the  French 
mameUe^  a  woman^s  breaft.  The  contie^ljon  of 
the  text  calls  for  this  interpretatioiu 

P,  342i  Count  Ditlon,  in  hia  Tfaveli 
thro  Spain,  gives  us  an  explanation  of  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  that  liquor  caUcd 
fack^  which  is  more  plaufible  than  that  of  the 
very  ingenious  annotator*  It  is,  fays  he,  from 
%aqu€^  a  fkin  to  put  wine  tQ.  Let  me  add^  that 
the  Spani(h  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic^ 
and  now  fignifiesy  metaphorically,  a  drunkard* 
it  is  fometimes  fpclfed  ^aque. 

P.  344f  Falftaffe  was  not  here^  or  in  the 
room,  which  faves  the  prince  from  the  charge 
pi  an  abfolute  falfity^  The  prince's  fpeech  coa- 
ttams  not  one  lye  ;  it  hath  6nly  diifimulation^ 
pnd  might  have  been  fpoken  by  a  quakef . 

P/366.  Pavoun  are  a  common  expreffioii 
for  ^Wvite  cockades,  worn  in  the  hat  at  mar- 
riages^ and  the  like  gifts  from  brides,  &c.  &c. , 

P.  391*  And  behold  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  difcovered  in  thcfe  days 
^^9  hpe  i];udied  |i;$  ibeecl)^$  \n  Shakipere ! 


-.-    r  / 


(     172     )  , 

Secon©  Part  of  HenrvIV.  P.  443. 
The  rowelj  every  reader  of  a  fingle  book;  of 
heraldry  knowst  was  always  a  minute  wheel 
radiated  like  a  ftar.  Up  to  the  rowel  head  im- 
pjies,  up  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  fpikes  with 
wjiich  the  rowel  was  radiated, 

P.  472.  RampaUan  is  from  ramper^  a  ftout 
fellow  or  wench,  as  rafcalion  from  rafcal:  fuf- 

iilarian  is  a  fellow  dreft  mfvjiian.     Mr.  Stee- 

* 

vens  Ihould  ,referve  his  erudite  etymologies  for 
the  next  editipn  of  his  friend's  didionary^ 

P.  5 1 6-  Shakfpere's  idea  of  a  tempeft  hang- 
ing the  waves  in  the.  (hrouds,  was  certainly 
ftrorig  enough,  without  his  annotators  pulhing  - 
it  to  bombaft.  Mr.  Steevens  n>uft  have  a  bold 
heart,  and  certainly  deferves  to  be  made  an 
admiral  for  his  notion,  that  a  tempeft  that 
hangs  waves  in  the  top  Jhrouds  of  a  veflel  is  a 
rnQ4erate  tempeft.  Pray  do  turn  poet,  Mr.  Stee- 
vens, and  give  us  an  immoderate  tempeft  by  all 
means,  that  we  may  kpow  what  it  is  to  joke  ' 
and  be  in  earnteft ! 

P.  523.      The  ingenious,  annotator  would 

not  have  aflertjed  fo  pofitively  that  the  furnamc 

of  Hrolf,    king   of  Denmark,   namely  Krak^ 

2  fignifies 


(  m  ) 

iignifies  a  ioy,  had  he  read  that  rare  bpok 
Hjftoria  Hrolfi  Krakh\  per  ThormoJum  Tor/atwrf 
Hqfniiej  17 15.  i^mo.  where,  p.  1 47.  Torfaeus, 
learned  as  he  was  in  the  northern  languages, 
leaves  us  in  uncertainty  about  its  meaning,  and 
tells  us  that  Saxo  interprets  it  a  trunk  of  a  tree; 
Magnus  Olafius,  in  his  verfion  of  the  Edda,^ 
a  dagger ;  and  Stephanius,  a  crow. 

P.  529.  I  cannot  away  with  is  a  phrafe  of 
diflike  ufed  in  the  common  profe  tranflation 
of  the  j)falms,  and  other  places  of  the  bible 
oftener  than  once. 

P.  535.  The  reading  of  the  old  folio  and 
quarto  is  right,  *  he  was  fo  forlorn  that  his 
*  dimenfions  to  any  thick  fight  were  invincible  i^ 
and  that  of  the  commentators  wrong,  as  ufuaK 
Why  may  not  a  minute  objedl  be  iaid,  with- 
out any  great  figure,  to  ht  invincible  to  thejight? 
My  fight  cannot  overcome  itj  for  perceive  it ^  com-' 
mand  it^  might  even  be  a  vulgarifm,  it  is  fb 
eafy  a  mode  of  expreflion :— nay,  I  believe  it 
adually  is. 

P.  570.     Port  is  the  common  phrafe  ia 

IpCOtland,  if  I  may  truft  oiy  information,  for 

^atc^  to  this  day,  being  iinmcdiately  from  the 

:    V  French. 


(     ^74    ) 

French.    The  Weft  port^  Brif^to  port^  &c.  artf 
the  prefcflt  names  of  the  gates  of  Edinburgh. 

P.  581.  *  Iwillnpt  ixcufeyou^.  It  is  th«  firft 
^iflOp  I  have  heard  tbalt  V4n0tm  i^f  phrqfe  V9^ 
%  proof  ^JUrillty  rfiratn^  but  quite  the  reverfe, 
as  every  bpdy  k^^wsu  If  auy  \yriter  could  bl(Mr 
paper  with  fuch  al?fqlute  abford«y,  \^\xy  pire?, 
ferve  it?  The  humour,  as  ShakTpere  meant  it, 
lies  In  Shallowed  being  drunk  and  talkative^ 
ind  yet,  with  all  his  prate,  being  only  able  to 
exprefs  the  fanae  idea  for  want  of  others.  The^ 
fadt  is,  that  not  one  of  Warburton*s  notes  was 
lyorthy  of  prefervation,  for.  they  do  not  even 
raifc  lai^ghter  pr  pity,  they  arp  iq  utterly  below 
itj^  gripe  of  common  ienfe  :•— and  difguft  aqd 
^c:ont;^0ipt  are  by  lio  means  agreeable  enjotions. 


The^oJc  wpoi^  Wilii^^  Cookiti  this,  page  i^ 
iu  the  .true  jjptitititkrian  ftyle,  and  as  fuch  I 
Jeav^  it!.  Ai^,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  proper 
name  m  weU  as  Canning. 

P^  605^  Doli  could  hot  fpeak  but  w  thft 
language  of  the  foreft !  Rafcal  does  not  fignlfy 
rafcaU  but  lean  4eer!  See  what  it  is  to  be  on, 

the  watch  to  (how  a  little  nauftf  reading,  ani 

*  *  '       '   . 

Mnk/hWft  knowledge, 

^-  The 


(  *?l  ) 

9f  the  p^rjis  of  lifepry  W,  Of  tn  The  Merry 
^\vi^  qiWlfi^m,  Ii  fffget  iwhtcfe,  appears. to 
p)^  to  b?  4wvf ^'  &'*P*S  ^''/'f»  which  Sic  Pajayo 
^eJJs  ^%  i«  ^11  feflwJ^ac  F«|i«h  for  a  fartrr^ 

Hence  <:^/7//>»».  q«»rrQl«J*<  • 

Vol.  VI.  King  Hrnr^  V.  jn  5.  *  O  fot 
■*  a  ]nu&  of  -^K^  Sha&ipere  knew^  nbthlhg  d^ 
the  alltifions:' pointed  oat  hjr  hts  cotnmehtat^t$f 
Wbttt  abibrdMy  to  imagine  that  Shakfpere, 
whofe  }owhing  tKeyi  tott^Iy  deny,  fhouM  be 
Skilled  ,H);^th9CyittQis;  of  jduloibphy^^  Wba| 
ilUyi  ^rc^er,  ab&rdity  cq  ftippofe,  tbat  ^ak«« 
%Qr^  ^ad<r^Qiiric  to;tii|i  ^Apths.of  phtlalbphf 
for  a  thought  of  the  mod:  trivial ilaipp  L^«iv/(r 
'Cf  Jirt  is  2i  fiery  ^  ardent  vein  of  poetry  i  a  meta» 
j)boir^  Wib^ch,  hfldtit'occjorced  irt:ibtneh»€il!^&f 
I>ap«.r  pp?tr«,  wxjM4A^Vr€:  paffed  wk  fiocLpe 
by  thoie  who  pretend  jto  admire  jt^^  '^sftjt  .£i9£|' 
•out  phiiofbphy,  and  God  knows  what,  in  it* 
'    .;..•'•    -)     .■■•■:•  -!''.    '• 

9*  4»;    '^CLOHnjt  tvnes  diat  Shakfpece  u(m' 


1       « .  •        *A- 


?.  s** 


(    l?6    ) 

P.  32.  The  remark  that  Sha&fpcre  derived 
his  image  of  Expedation  from  Edward  III.  iti 
the  horfe  armory  in  the  Tower  (which  by  the 
bye,  I  fuppofe,  did  not  exift  in  Shakfpere*s  time) 
is  truly  .childiHi  5  and  worthy  of  a  cbuntry 
booby  on  his  firft  vifit  to  the  lions^. 

P.  6S.     ^  Confounded  bafe^  is  a  violerit  me* 
taphor ;  the  fame  vfiihtertjficd  bafe :  bale  that 
is  in  fear  left  the  overhanging  rock  fhould  fall 
on  it*  Who  ever  heard  that  confounded  figniHes . 
"worn  ot  ijoajledf  The  fand  by  the  (hore, 

Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wafieful  ocean. 

leems  to  me  to  be  by  Shakfpere,  in  this  place, 
called  the  bafe  of  a  rock  by  the  Tea  fide;  as  that 
on  whkb  itjands. 

P.  37I*  Henry  VL  2d  Part.  Anecdotes 
with  regard  to  the  mandrake  may  be  found  in 

Brown^s  Vuigar  Errors. 

•  i 

P,  384.  *  Savage  Hlailders  (Jiabbed)  Pompey 
\  the  Great.*  It  is  ve^r  furprizing  that  the 
learned  commeatators  {hould  here  challenge 
Shakfpcre  for  that  ignorance  which  only  dark* 
coed  tlicir  own  mindst     Was  not  Pompey 

{tabbed 


#  r 

ftabbed  ill  £g5T)t,  at  that  mouth  Of  the  Nib 
on  which  Alexandria  ftands?  Hath  not  the  Nile 
feven  mouths,  or  outlets,  by  which  it  iffues 
into  the  ocean  ?  Were  not  the  inhabitants  of 
tlife  iuterftices  of  land,  between  thefe  outlets, 
with  the  utmoft  propriety  called  tjlanders  by 
Shakfpere,  while  their  refpeftive  territories  are 
called  ijlands  by  different  writers  of  antiquity, 
,  who  likewife,  I  believe,  give  us  their  feveral 
names  ?  At  any  rate,  the  whole  Ipace  between 
the  extrem|^  moutfcs  of  the  Nile,  is  known  to 
every  fchoolboy,  6y  the  name  of  the  IJland  of 
Delta.   But  eveii^  Independent  6f  this  interpre- 
tation, might  npt  Shakfpere,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  fancy,  have  here  meant  to  exprefs  that  the 
Egyptians,  who  murdered  Pompey,  mu ft  have 
been  natives  of  Meroe,  or  of  the  remote  ijlandi 
in  the  Nile,  toward  the  cataradls,  who  are  re- 
prefeht^  by  Heliodorus  in  his  admirable  ro* 
•mance,  *if  I  miftake  not,  to  have  been  as  l}ar<* 
barous  as  the  Egyptians  of  the  lower  countries 
were  humanized  ?--^  Shaklpere,  I  muft  fay,  ap*» 
pearls  to  me  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  com- 
mentator he  has  yet  had,  even  in  cladical  fci* 

N  Vol 


I  ' 


(  178  ) 

VoL  VII.  p.  8.  1.  3.  for  <this  it  13/  read 
•  thiis  it  is.'  P.  II.  1.  14.  for  *  poft-horfc/ 
read  >  poft-hafte.*  P.  3^,  A  iotf/e  fpider  is 
evidetTtly  a  fpider  kept  in  a  bottle  long  fading ; 
and,  of  confequence^  the  naore  fpiteful  and  ve* 
notnoQs. 

My  remarks  on  the  remaining  volumes,  yc|| 
ihall  have  on  a  future  occafion.  I  (hall  concjudc 
my  prefent  Letter  with  an  apology  for  quoting 
a  few  black<*letter  books  in  thefe  brief  notes. 
They  are  fuch  as  have  occurred  to  me  as  worth 
reading,  from  their  curiofity  or  ftyle ;  for  I  do 
not  think  any  one  can  form  a  proper  knpwlegp 
of  his  native  language,  without  being  a  little 
verfant  ip  all  its  (iages.  As  to  Reading  mafies 
of  antique  nonfenfe,  on  purpofe  to  illu  (Irate 
any  writer,  gratitude  is  certainly  due  by  thft. 
public  to  him  who  can  iacrifice  his  very  under* 
(landing  in  its  (ervicc. 


LETTER 


I 

(    ^79    ) 


LEtTEft    XXVIt 

YOU  remember  well  that  the  Abbe  da 
Bos,  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  critics 
Prance  has  produced,  if  that  be  any  praife,  has, 
in  his  Reflexions  on  Pqetry  ^nd  J?ainting»  cvcit 
ployed  many  chapters  to  prove,  that  climate 
has  a  tnoft  certain  and  immediate  influence 
upon  the  human  mind.  His  arguments  I  muft 
beg  leave  briefly  to  recapitulate,  as  I  mean'to 
fcf  them  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  a  more  emi- 
nent writer  of  our  own;  and  (hall  then  offer 
you  my*  own  thought?  on  this  very  cyripus 
fubjpft,  fince  you  require  them^ 

The  Abbe,  in  fupport  of  his  opinioi^  fiift 
produces  a  beautiful  quotation  from  Fontenelkr 

*  Different  ideas,*  fays  th^at  amiable  writer, 
^  are  as  plants,  and  flowers,  which  do  not  grow 
•equally  in  all  climates.   Perhaps  our  territory 

*  of  Francip  is  as  iqaproper  for  the  Egypt iari 

*  naodes  of  reafbning,  as  for  their  palm-trees  j 
'  and,  without  going  fo  far,  perhaps  the  orange* 

N  «         '  *  ^  trees, 


^ 


C   »5<^  > 

*  trees^  which  do  not  flourifh  here  lb  eaffly  as 

*  in  Italy,  denote  that  there  is  in  Italy  a  certain 
^  turn  of  mindy  which  we  have  not  in  France^ 

*  It  is  however  certain,  that  by  the  reciprocal 
^  connection  and  dependence,  that  exiils  among 

*  all  the  parts  of  the  material  world,  the  differ- 

*  ence  of  climate,  perceivable  in  itseffe&s  upon 

*  plants,  ought  alfo  to  extend  its  influence  ta 

*  the  powers  of  the  human  brain/  This  argu- 
ment, fanta,flic  as  it  may  appear,  has  more 
verifimilitude  than  may  at  firft  fight  be  attri- 
buted to  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  further 
natural  philofopfiy  proceeds,  the  more'  connec- 
tion is  difcovered  bet^^^een  plants  and  animals;, 
and  the  moft  eminent  botanifls  have  confefledj^ 
that  the  fureft  plan^  of  attaining  to  perfedlion 
in  that  fciehce  is,  to  allot  to  plants  as  much  of 
the  properties  of  animals  as  poflible ;  fuch  as. 
fleep,  difference  of  fexes,  and  the  preference  of 
one  nourifhment  or  foil  to  another. 


To  proceed  with  the  mofl  remarka]t;^le  of  the- 
Abbe's  arguments.  He  attempts  to  fhew,  that 
fome  countries  have  naturally  given  birth  ta 
arts  without  receiving  them  of  others ;  fuch  as 

£gypt»  foe  inflance  i  ahd  be  might  have  added 

China  i 


China;  wliereaB^  in  others,  fome  arts  wduld  ne« 
wr  take  root,  the  planted  by  fovereign  power, 
and  nurtured  by  golden  (howers  of  liberality. 
He  inAances  painting  in  England;  which,  had 
he  received  a  prophetical  glimpfe  of  o\ir  days, 
he  would  have  omitted.  *  * 

Many  of  his  othe^  arguments  are  thbfe  of  a 
man  who  wi(hts  to  go  ingenioufly  wrong:  and 
I  mud  here  beg  leave  to  make  one  general  re« 
mark  on  his  work,  naturally  arifing  from  his 
argunients  and  quotations  on  this  fubje6):; 
which  is,  that  the  Abbi6  thro-out  difpkys 
woeful  ignorance  of  the  Greek  tongue  and 
Greek  writers;  fcarce  one  of  which  he  even 
quotes?,  tho  they  bear  the  fame  proportional 
value  to  the  Latin  as  gold  doth  to  filver. 
Hence  his  admiration  of  Virgil,  and  his  feem- 
ing  to  forget  that  there  is  fuch  a  writer  as 
Homer  in  the  world :  a  defcdt  utterly  con- 
temptible, and  unpardonable,  in  a  writer  who 
pretends  to  inftruft  his  readers  in  critical 
knowlege,  and  a  due  eftimate  of  works  of 
literature.     To  return : 

N  2  He 


Mfe  proceeds  to  (hew  .the. power  of  climattf 
Upon  genius,  fronj  the  chara^ers  of  nations ;  . 
and,  in  the  fucceeding  fe<Jlion,  offers  his  an{wer 
to  fuch  objedllons  as  may  be  drawn  from  the 
charafters  of  the  Romans  and  the  Dutch ;  fo 
entirely  oppofite  in  ancjent  and  rjiodern  times. 
His  arguments  are  derived  from  the  changes 
which  n^ure  hath  made  on  thefe  countries,.  In 
Jtome,  by  the  infedlion  of  the  ancient  cloaca ; 
and,  in  Latium,  from  the  want  of  cultiyatioq., 
and  the  marflies  npt  being  kept  drained,  as  in 
?incient  times }  or  from  the  mines  (he  means 
Jirata)  of  alurp^  fulphur,  and  arfcnic,  whiph 
nature  hath  bf en  forming  by  degrees;  nn^  which 
exhale  malignant  vapours  of  power  to  affe^ 
both  Jnind  and  body,  '  VVe  fee  frequently/ 
fays  he,  '  in  La  Compagna  de.  Roma^  a  phaeup- 
?  menon,  which  forces  us  to  thiiik  that  tt|e 
f  attraction  of  the  air  is  owing  to  thcfe  pines^ 
(Jhratd)  '  formed  near  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

*  During  the  heats,  exhalations  arife,  which 
^  kindle  of  thernfelve3,  and  foro)  long  columns 
f  of  flame*     If  thefe/  he^dds,  *  had  appeared 

*  in  Liyy*s  days,  his  hiftory  wpqld  have  been 

*  full  of  the  {iicrlfices  offered  for  the  expiation 
f  of  fuch  prpdigies.'     The  changes  which  na^ 

ture 


turc  hath  effefted  in  Holland,  lie  In  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  her  ancient  forefts,  now  in  many  places 
^ifcoverable  fifteen  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
^arth  5  and  the  confequent  elevation  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

In  the  next  fedlion  he  (hews,  by  many  inge- 
nious inftances,  that  the  difference  of  climates 
is,  in  many  countries,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  the  emanations  of  their  refpeflive  foils ;  tho 
fuch  countries  are  equally  dtflant  from  the 
equinodial  line.  Poland,  for  iofiance,  varies 
from  England;  owing  to  the  ground  of  the 
,former  being  replete  with  fait ;  that  of  the  lat- 
ter with  lead,  tin,  coals,  and  other  minerals. 
The  Abb6  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  fub- 
jcd  by  argunients,  in  another  fedlion,  to  fhew 
that  the  difference  of  talents  in  th^  fame  peo- 
ple, in  different  ages,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  fome 
variation  of  t})^ ir  plimate,   So  much  for  Du  Bos. 

The  remarks  of  Montefquleu,  on  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  on  mankind,  I  need  not  rehearfe, 
ias  they  principally  tend  to  (hew  the  influence 
of  climate  upon  manners:  an  obje£t  quite  dif- 
{in6l  from  our  prefcnt,  which  is  the  influence 
(if  climate  upon  the  powers  of  ^hc  n^iad, 


<     »^4    ) 

) 

To  ii^ake  ihe  fcalie  ev^  .with  tfec  Abbe  0^ 

Bos,  I  (hall  Qnly  recite  a  few  verfes  of  ^p^ 

Gray,  to  be  found  in  the  fragment  publifhed  fif 

t    his  admirable  poem  On  .the  Alliance  of  Edur 

I    cation  and  Government  neceflary  to  producp 

I    gr^af  and  ufeful  men;   his  own  words,  and 

1    whiqh,  by  the  way,  imply,  that  he  confidered 

climate  as  deserving  no  notice,  evi^n  in  the 

produ6lion  of  great  men,  or  men  of  genius. 

Can  opener  fkics,  and  funs  of  fiercer  flame. 
Overpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 
As  lamps,  that  (hed  at  eve  a  chearful  ray. 
Fade  and  e^cpirc  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  ftar, 
To  firing  our  nerves,  and'fteel  our  hearts  to  \var? 
And  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around, 
Muft  (Jclieaing  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground  ? 
Unmanly  thought  |  What  fc^fons  can  control, 
What  fancied  zone  can  circumfcrit)e  the  foul  ? 
-     \  Who,  con  fciousofthefource  from  whence  flaefpringSji 
By  reafon's  light,  on  refolution's  wings. 
Spire  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntlefs  goes 
O'er  Libya's  dcferts,  and  thro  Zembla's  fnowsi 
She  bids  each  flumbering  energy  awake ; 
Another  touch,  another  temper,  take. 
Sul'pends  ih'  inferior  la^^s  thai  rule  our  clay  j 
The  ftuUborn  elements  confefs  her  fway : 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  defires,  confine ; 
^ad  pife  the  mortal  to  a  heigt^t  d^ri^e. 

Ibc^ 


•(  ^%  ) 

ibctiev^y  however,  my  dear  friend/  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  truth,  a$  ufual,ilies  ta 
rheihid  of  thefe  two  extremes.     That  climate 
hath  abfolute  power  over  genius,  I  will  no  more 
pronounce  with  Du  Bos,  than  with  Mr.  Gray, 
•that  it  hath  none.     In  the  utmoft  extremes  of 
climate,  in  Greenland  for  inftance,  or  in  Zaara, 
fome  kinds  of  genius,  I  doubt  not,  may  be 
found  in  perfeftion,  fo  far  as  adapted  to  the 
climate,  fuch  as  the  warlike  or  the  Icgiflative ; 
while  others,  fuch  as  the  fpeculative,  the  phi- 
lofophical,  are  totally  heterogeneous  to  the  foil. 
When  I  fpeak  of  legiflative  genius,  as  'difl:in£t 
from  philofophical,  I  mean  genius  capable  of 
forming' laws  for  a  community  of  no  implex 
admihiftration :  a  Lycurgus,  for  inftance,  they 
may  have;    but  not  a  Bacon/'.  As  to  other 
climes,  which  are  not  in  fuch  extremes,  we  are 
led  to  think  that  the  defeft  of  genius  in  fome 
countries,  and  the  opulence  of  it  in  others,  is 
owing  more  to, education  and  governmeikpro- 
ducing  manners  incompatible  with  the  exer- 
tions of  genius,  or  nutrition  of  fuch  exertions; 
than  to  a  trifling  variation  of  thejkyey  influence^ 
jis  Shakfpere  phrafes  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  large 
f  oyntries  i;i  M^j  pf  ecju^l  or  fuperior  tempera- 
ture 


V41/. 
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» 

♦ore  of  climate  to  any  in  Europe, -have  in  no 
ttme  produced  men  of  equal  genius.  Europe 
hath  indeed,  for  thefe  three  thoqfand  years,  been 
^  iche  quarter  of  the  world  to.  which  true  and 
legitimate^  genius  feems  confined*  Even  in 
poetry,  'which  is  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  climate  of 
any  exertion  of  genius,  the  Afiatics  have,  m  all, 
»ges,  been  woefully  inferior  to  the  Europeans. 
in  all  ages,  thp  poetry  of  the  Afiatics  has  been 
flrained  to  bom  baft,  and  glittering  with  all  the 
beauties  of  abfurdity,  from  the  moft  ancient 
eppch  down  to  our  own  times*  As  feveral  cri- 
tics have  of  late  ihewn  a  very  different  fenti-* 
ment;  with  regard  to  holy  writ  in  particular, 
which  they,  in  their  fondnefs  of  cnthuliafm, 
would  fain  find  as  eminent  in  compofitlon  as 
in  fan£iity,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  enforce  my 
Jaft  afTcnion  fi  little  ;  and  (hall  eafily  (hew, 
that  wh^n  they  attempt  to  debauch  our  tafte, 
by  commenting  on  the  beautiful  and  grand 
paflkges  of  fcripture,  they  are  forced  to  rejin* 
quifli  every  rule  of  fouqd  fenfe.  To  inftanqe 
in  a  few  of  the  moft  noted  pjiflagcs, 

*  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light,* 
hath  t^een.fung  upon,  ufquc  ad faficiiurr^^  owin^ 
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tp  9  forged  addition  to  Longinus,  not  to  69 
found  in  any  authentic  MS.  as  Le  Clecp  hjtth 
ft^ewn  ;  who  likewife  informs  us,  tb^t  this  paf- 
fage  is  a  common  barbarifm.  A  common  bar*- 
barifm,  I  grant,  may  yet  be  fubllifie :  but  di<J 
this  paliage  ever  ftrike  any  reader  as  fublln^ 
till  he  read  its  illuminators?  Certainly  not, 
Fine  fublime  that  requires  a  label,  like  TX/i  is 
&  hear  of  the  bad  painter,  to  point  it  out !  Sub- 
lime that  does  not  ftrike  at  once,  and  ftrike  all, 
^flumes  that  title  falfely.  *  Clothed  his  neck 
^  with  thunder,*  I  wiU  venture  to  pronounce 
the  moft  confummate  nonfenfe  that  ever  was 
clothed  with  the  thunder  of  bpmbaft^  Had  it 
been  found  in  fome  Grubftreet  writer  of  heroic 
panegyric,  we  ftiould  never  have  done  laugh- 
ing ap  it^  A  horfc  wearing  a  neckcloth  in 
battle,  a  neckcloth  of  thunder !  PrQb  Jbeum  at'- 
^ue  hominum  fidem  I  Dr,  Blair,  in  his  Leisures, 
who  threatens  in  his  preface  to  think  for  him- 
felf,  and  who^lgfant  you,  hath  employed  much 
^thought  about  what  he  could  pillage  from  his 
predcceflbrs  for  his  own  ufe,  very  gravely  teljs 
us.  Left.  XLI.  that  *  Ifaiah  defcribes,  with 
f  great  majejly^  the  earth  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a 
f  ^rfinkardj  and  removed  likit  a  cottage^      I  feo 

you 
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you  laugh:  yet  one  or  two  inftances  more. 
The  fame  writer,  who  thinks  for  himfelf,  telb 
US,  that  the  comparifon,  2  Sam.  xxm.  3.  *  He 

*  that  ruleth  over  men  muft  be  juft,  ruling  m 

*  the  fear  of  God ;  and  he  (hall  be  as  the  light 

*  of  the  morningy  when  the  fun  rifeth ;  even  a 

*  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grafs 

*  ipripging  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  {hiqing 

*  after  rain/  is  one  of  the  mod  regular  and 
formal  in  the  facred  books*  If  fb^  I  wifh  him 
joy  with  all  my  heart.  For  my  part,  I  likewife 
think  for,  myfelfi  and  I  {tt  two  Jimiles  in  this 
pafTage  both  totally  unlike^  informal  and  irregu* 
lar.  But  I  am  afraid  of  being  tedious  on  ^ 
fubjeft  fo  clear  t  and  (hall  return  in  obferving, 
that,  for  abfurd  and  filthy  imagery,  witnefs 
fome  parts  of  Ezekiel,  the  beft  of  the  facred 
writers,  the  fcripture  yields  to  no  compofition 
in  any  language;  but  of  fublime  or  beautiful 
ftyle,  I  can  from  that  work  produce  nb  prbofs. 
Writers  who  hold  it  up  in  that  ludicrous  view 
do  as  great  harm  to  religioti  as  to  good  taft6: 
it  refembles  the  drefling  of  a  pious  and  worthy 
clergyman  in  the  garments  of  a  hero,  or  of  a 
lovely, woman ;  and  then  telling  us  he  hath  the 
fublimity  of  the  one,  and  the  beauty  of  the 

other: 
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other:  whereas  it  only  puts  him  in  an  aukward 
light ;  and  brings  deridon  and  contempt  upoa 
his  holy  charafter* 

.  TpE  eaftern  writings  arc,  to  this  day,  re- 
markably deficient  in  that  quality  whicb  we 
call  good  fenfe :  and  which  muft  reign^  in  an 
eminent  degree^  bver  works  even  of  the  warm- 
eft  fancy,  if  they  are  meant  to  pleaie  the  true 
judge.  The  nightingale*s  love  for  the  rofe, 
9nd  all  the  other  trite  and  abfurd  imagery  of 
^eir  beft  poetry^  appear  mere  childithnefs  to 
ihe  fuperiority  of  European  wifdom.  Thd 
v^lcs  of  Afia,  it  is  true,  teem  with  flower?^ 
b«t  they  are  iickly,  and  of  no  duration:  among 
the  odorous  forcfts,  that  fpread  fragrance  over 
the.  eadern  countries^  the  ftrong  oak  of  ienQ; 
will  not  flourifh*. 

Climate,  I  conclude  upoji  the  whole^  hath 
ibme  power  over  genius;  but  not  fb  much  as  is 
afcribed  to  it  by  fome  writers,  nor  fo  little  as  ig 
imputed  by  others •  To  attempt  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  its  dommion.  would  be  one  of 
thofe  airy  fpeculations  that  ferve  to  difpiay  the 
.waiter's  ingenuity  at  the  expence  of  his  wif- 
dom* L  E  T- 
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LETTER    XXVIII. 

AMONG  the  innumerable  fcolifti  bockst 
of  memoirs,  which  the  French  little? 
heroes  cf  their  own  tales  have  produced,  I  be- 
licve  no  mean  rank  in  abfurdity  is  due  to  thofc 
of  Cardinal  De  Retz.  Lord  Chefterfield,  that 
profound  g^cnius,  hath  recommended  them  to 
public  notice  in  Letters,  which,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefledi  were  not  meant  forthe^  public  eye,  but 
which  (land  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  work 
I)e  rebus  expetendis  et  fugkndh ;  good  judges 
always  taking^his  recommendation  as  fufficient 
difpraife.  Dc  Retz  and  Bouhours  are  his  fav 
vourires :  the  firft,  ^  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  de- 
bauched women  j  and  the  other,  an  ecclefiaftic, 
who  debauches  tafte.  Bouhours  was,  in  fiift, 
fiffy  years  ago,  known  to  be  a  true  French 
critic,  who  prates  much  by  rote,  like  a  parrot^' 
of^what  he  could  not  underftand.  The  fatuity 
of  De  Retz  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  hid  with  a 
better  mafque.  That  mafque  is  a  falfe  appear- 
ance of  depth :  I  fay,  a  falfe  appearance ;  for,  to 
to  an  ey^  of  any  penetration,  the  fapience  of 
Pe  Retz  is  fragile  and  tranfparcnt  as  glafs^ 
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HiS'  memoirs  are  addrefled  to  a  lardy ;  poli-i 
tical  memoirs  to  a  Jady !  Then  he  tells  ho\V 
many  duels  he  fought^  and  how  immtnfsly  gal* 
lant  he  was.  O  the  pretty  ftatefmaii !  No  lady 
could  fee  him  without  loving  him,  becaufe  he 
had  fine  teeth;  as  he  tells  us  was  obfervedof 
him  at  court  I  He  differs  with  Mazarine  about 
nothing ;  and  is  feared  before  it  was  known 

that  fuch  a  perfon  exided ! 

•    . . '  fc     •  -       •     ■ 

To  be  ferious.    The  talents  of  De  Retz  are 
thought  amazing,  becaufe  he  had  the  mob  of 
Paris  at  command;  and  his  political  knowledge 
thought  fuperlative,  becaufe  he  tells  us,  wirh 
all  the  pomp  of  maxim,  that  no  mob  can  bear, 
fe  dejheurer^  to  lofe  a  meal ;  for  this  lafl  is  the 
only  political  axiom  of  his  that  \  have  ^en 
taken  notice  of.    To  have  a  mob  at  command  y 
is  no  proof  of  talents,  as  a  late  occaiion  mdft  /'>  > 
convince  us:  that  occafion  muft  likewife  (hew    /^* • 
the  futility  of  the  axiom  above  recited. 

If  ever  there  was  a  fuperficial  egotift-,  wha 
had  knavery  juft  enough  to  lave  him  from 
being  a  fool ;  who  tells  fuch  lyes  from  mere 
vanity,  as  carry  confutation  in  themfelves^  not 

to '  . 
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to  ipeak  of  tha  reprobative  teftimony  of  co« 
temporari^^s ;  who  is  always  the  hero  of  a  talc 
of  ^  cock  and  a  bull ;  it  is  Dfe  Ret^/  If.  ever 
there  was  a  writer  who  acquired  a  falfe  reputa- 
tioii  of  depth  from  mere  touddineft  of  affeda** 
tion ;  whofe  foolHh  gravity  paffes  for  wifdotn  ; 
who  is  iii  cvf  ry  point  a  mer^  .FreiKh  fcribler 
of  memoirs ;  it  is  De  Retz* 

In  the  Menagiana,  we  are  informed,  that 
De  Retz  ufed  to  tell  a  ftofy  of  his  having,  feen 
a  man  catch  hold  of  the  vane  of  a,  windmill, 
go  round  on  it,  and  alight  on  the  fpot  of 
ground  from  which  he  had  fet  out.  This  wife 
tale,  which  I  fuppofe  is  another  inftance  of  his 
political  talents^  always  Aruck  me  as  a  mofljuft 
emblem  of  the  Cardinal  himfelf.  He  caught 
hold  of  a  v^ne  of  the  popular^  windmill ;  took 
a  round ;^  and  was  juft  vyhere  he  was;  faving 
that  the  height  aad  rotation  had  fuch  an  efie£); 
upon  his  braiu  as  he  never  got  the  better  of, 
but  ever  after  fpoke  and  wrote  lik^  a  vifionary 
omcle/ 
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LETTER     XXIX. 

FARCE  IS  no  fuCh  modern  invention  as 
you  imagine.  Oa  the  contrary,  it  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  moft  ancient  of  theatrical 
exhibitions.  Nor  is  pantomime  much  morq\ 
modern.  As  I  know  you  pique  yourfelf  more 
upon  ufing  your  own  fenfe  than  that  of  others ; 
upon  elegant  knowlege,  than  upon  erudition ; 
I  hope"^  ipme  little  difquifition  upon  this  point 
will  provfe  an  agreeable  amufement  to  you. 

Casaubon,  in  his  very  learned  treatife  on 
the  Satyrical  Poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of 
the  Romans,  has  well  eftablifhed  a  very  remote 
difl:in£lion  between  the  fatires  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Thofe  of  the  firft  were  little  pieces  or 
farces,  reprefentcd  on  the  ftage.  Thofe  of  the 
latter  were  a  fpecies  of  poetry  quite  diftant 
from  fuch  reprelentation ;  being  merely  moral 
poems,  mingled  with  inventive  againft  vice  and 
vicious  charaders.  One  inftance  only  of  the 
former  is  prefSrved  in  the;  Cyclops  of  Euripi- 
des :  examples  of  the  laft  may  be  feen  in  the 
writings  of  Horace,  of  Juvenal,  of  Pcrfius. 

O  To 
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To  proceed  with  the  former,  which  is  the 
obje£l  of  our  prefent  enquiry,  the  2ATTPIKA, 
or  Farces,  of  the  Greeks,  were  the  invention  of 
their  feftival  days  inftituted  hi  honour  of  the 
gods :    for  that  wile   and  gay  people^  rightly 
imagined,  that  the  joy  of  mail  Is  the  fupreme 
praife  of  the  Deity.     Tzetzes  telk  us  thefe  en- 
tertainments were  the  invention  of  rude  ruftics; 
by  which  Cafaubon  underftands  that  their  origin 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  moft  ancient  age ;  before 
towns  were  built,  or  civil  fbciety  eftabliflied. 
That  the   SATTPIKOlSr   is  the   moft  ancient 
fpecies  of  dramatic  writing,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Ariftotle  himfelf,  who  tells  us  that 
the  chorufea  of  ancient  tragedy  are  borrowed 
from  them :  tc»  woiKkoi  ol  ;gofa*  Ik  rm  Xccjv^ucoovi 
(Twlcavlo.     A  circumftance  not  attended  to  by 
any  of  our  critical  writers,    who  univerfally 
Ibok  on  the  chorules  as  the  original  parts  of 
tragedy,  being  at  firft  fongs  in  honour,  of  the 
deities,   to  which  dialogue  was  added  byde-, 
grees.   How  long  will  our  Engli(h  critics  dully 
follow  the  French;  and  tread  always  in  the 
paths  of  each  other,  for  fear  of  being  loft  in  a 
fearch  after  the  original  fountains  of  know- 
lege?    Thefe  fatires  of  the  Greeks. were  fo 
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called  from  their  a€tors,  who  perfotiified  the 
Satyrs,  the  imaginary  attendants  of  Bacchus, 
at  whofe  feftivals  they  were  originally  per- 
formed ;  whereas  the  Latin  Satyrae  are  derived 
from  faiur^  full^  as  replete  with  variety  of 
matter.  For  v^-e  niuft  obferve  that  the  ancient 
Roman  Satyrje  were  not  continued  invectives 
again  ft  vice,  but  fometimes  treated  the  advan- 
tages of  virtue,  and  the  like,  in  an  ethic  and 
fevere  tone.  Such  is  Cafaubon's  etymology : 
but  why  may  not  the  Roman  y&/jyr/:r,  ox  fatur(t 
as  more  anciently  written,  be  derived  from 
Saturn^  thfc  deity  at  whofe  feftivals  the  faf^ 
canine  verfes,  the  rude  Iketches  of  the  Roman 
fatire,  were  chiefly  recited  ? 

To  return  to  the  Greek  farces.  Their  origin 
and  etymology  have  been  fliewn:  now  for 
their  fubje^:.  In  this  they  differed  totally  from 
our  farces,  that  they  admitted  of  tragic  fub- 
je6ts ;  nay  the  moft  ancient  of  them  knew  no 
other.  Yet  thefe  fubjeds  were  not  completely 
tragic;  but  allowed  of  a  mixture  of  comic 
fccnes,  even  in  thofe  that  bore  the  hue  of  tra- 
gedy. THey  were  ih  faft  ftiort  tragicomedies. 
Mr.  Addifon,  with  his  ufual  French  fuperfici- 
0-2,  ality 
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ality  of  fcience,  tells  us,  that  tragicomedy  is  the 
monftrous  produft  of  the  Englifli  ftage.  It  was 
known  to  his  admired  ancients,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  as  he  might  have  kno\yn,  had 
he  read  Athenaeus,  with  regard  to  the, former; 
or  the  prologue  to  the  Amphitryon  of  Plautus, 
for  we  (hall  not  expe<3:  that  he  would  read  the 
piece  itfelf,  with  regard  to  the  latter.  By  both 
nations  it  was  applauded  and  admired.  And 
Shakfpere  alone  might  convince  us,  that  itjs 
the  moft  natural,  and  confequently  the  moft 
proper  way,  of  conftruding  a  drama,  tho  not 
the  moft  fafe  or  artificjal;  as  requiring  far 
greater  powers  in  the  writer  than  when  one 
turn  of  fentiment  is  begun  and  continued  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece. 

Unhappily  the  only  fpecimen  we  have  of 
the  Greek  farce  is  in  the  tragic  ftyle ;  but  from 
it  we  may  judge  of  the  others;  for  even  in  this 
the  (hocking  ft  cry  of  Odyfles,  pr  Ulyfles,  and 
the  Cyclops,  is  apparently  treated  in  fuch  a 
ludicrous  way  as  to  produce  the  complete  efFeft 
of  Tom  Thumb,  Chrononhotonthologos,  or 
the  like  mock  tragedies.  If  fuch  were  the 
tragic  farces,  the  comic  ones  muft  have  fuper- 
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abounded  with  broad  humour  and  laughter. 
The  humour  I  however  judge  from  the  per- 
fonSy  a  mob  of  drunken  fatyrs,  muft  have  been 
very  inipure :  and  fufpeft  that  the  decency  of 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  great  reafon  of 
its  being  preferved  in  preference  to  fo  many 
others. 

» 

Casaubon  hath  on  this  fubjeft  croudcd  his 
treafures,  drawn  from  the  very  depths  of  Greek 
and  Roman  erudition,  with  great  profufion. 
The  learning  he  difpiays  on  this  very  curious 
fubjeft  amazes  even  the  learned.  I  fhali  not, 
however,  attempt  to  (Iring  any  more  of  his 
pearls;  but  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that 
in  his  long  enumeration  of  eminent  Greek 
writers  of  farce,  are  the  names  of  Thefpis, 
^fchylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plato,  Lyco^ 
phron,  Bion. 

At  what  time  the  moderns  thought  of 
annexing  farces  to  larger  dramatic  pieces,  in 
order  to  diverfify  the  entertainment,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine;  but  fuppofe  the 
pradice  was  not  eftabliflied  in  England  till  the 
Reftoration.     Among  other  cuftoms  borrowed 
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from  France,  I  take  this  to  have  been  oi^e. 
The  word  farce  is  originally  Latin,  J  fuppofe, 
ixovcifarclrcy  tofill^  ioJiuff\  alluding  to  its  filling 
the  entertainoient,  and  rendering  \t  complete. 
.  Like  other  Latin  words,  it  has  pafTed  to  us 
thro  the  channel  of  France ;  but  is  not,  in  tny 
opinion,  from  the  French  farcer^  to  play  the 
droll:  I  rather  think  that  verb  is  from  the  fub- 
ftantive,  as  we  may  fay  ta '  make  a  farce  of  a 
thing. 

The  ancient  farces,  as  hath  been  already 
obferved  oq  another  occafion,  were  very  com- 
inonly  performed  between  the  afts  of  their 
tragedies  or  comedies;  as  ballets  are  now 
danced  .between  the  a£l:s  of  operas.  By  the  bye, 
one  cannot  help  laughing  at  Mr.  Addifon's 
bitter  attack  upon  the  opera,  and  his  profefled 
admiration  of  the  ancient  dramas.  The  opera  is 
a  complete  copy  of  the  ancient  drama,  in  all 
its  parts  of  recitation  and  fong,  accompanied 

with  mufic  and  dance:  ar-lefm^rbchoru^r~i^^ 
true^^Ls  ..not-  now  introduced..;,. Jb.at-.Lhe>;a<flQr&- 
tj^emfeives^iefm-the  finging-eltOTtr5;-^itt>-^.:H^ayL 
imid^onoie...  natural  ^nd  proper  ;  and  for  the 
daiice,  another  province  of  the  ancient  chorus 

unknown 
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unknown  to  its  modern  wellwifliers,  a  real 
and  diftinft  chorus  of  ballet  dancers  is  preferved 
in  all  its  luftre. 

The  modern  farces  are  with  more  propriety 
brought  forward  at  the  clofe  of  more  important 
dramas;  and  are  particularly  neceffary  after 
tragedy,  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  prevent  our 
forrows,  arifing  from  fidtion,  tc^  enter  into  real 
life,  where  too  many  real  forrows  await  us. 

It  is  almofl:  unneceflary  to  add,  that  in 
many  of  our  farces  are  to  be  found  fome  of 
the  ftrongeft  comic  fituations,  and  the  moft 
genuine  wit  and  hurnour  that  grace  0(1  r  ftage. 
In  our  farce  we  allow  more  latitude  of  plot, 
broader  humour,  and  higher  colour  of  charac- 
ter, than  in  comic  dramas  of  a  greater  denomi- 
nation. Comedy,  tho  fhe  ought  always  to  be 
chearful,  is  generally  content  merely  to  fitpper 
and  fmile ;  whereas  Farce  ought  always  to 
laugh  aloud.  To  the  eminent  names  of  Greek 
writers  of  farce,  mentioned  above,  the  Englifli. 
may  add  thofe  of  Fielding,  Garrick,  SmoUet, 
Golman« 

V 
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Having  fpoken  fo  much  of  farce,  let  us 
now  confider  pantomime.  The  prodigious 
eftimation  in  which  this  art  and  its  profeiTors 
were  held  by  the  ancients,  appears  from  innu- 
merable teftimonies  of  their  authors.  To:  quote 
two  or  three  of  them  were  ridiculous ;  for  one 
cannot  open  an  ancient  who  takes  any  notice 
of,  or  derives  any  metaphor  from  the  theatre, 
without  obferving  the  important  light  in 
which  they  cotifidered  pantomime.  Nor  ihall 
we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remark  the  high 
perfeftion  to  which  the  ancients  had  carried 
this  art.  By  the  geftures  merely  of  the.panto- 
liiimic  adlors  were  the  ancient  audiences  infi- 
nitely more  affected  either  with  tragic  or  comic 
fenfations,  than  with  all  the  dramatic  pomp  of 
mufical  declamation  and  fyfhpathetic  force  of 
recitative.  If  you  wi(h  more  information  on 
this  head,  perufe  Lucian's  treatife  *'  On  Panto- 


mime." 


The   further  fouth   we  go,   the  more  do 
people   ufe   gellure;    and   the   more   are   they, 
affeded  by  it.     A  Frenchman  ufes  in^nitely 
more  gefticulation  than  an  Engliftiman ;  and 
an  Italian  ftill  more  than  a  Frenchman.  Hence 

Italy 


J 
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Italy  has  always  been  the  proper  climate  of 
pantomime.  In  ancient  and  in  modern  days, 
the  fannio^  or  harlequin^  with  all  his  brethren 
of  grimace,  have  choien  Italy  for  their  chief 
theatre  of  a£lion.  Italy  has,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  been  the  inventrefs  of  ludi- 
crous  pantomime;  and  I  fufpeft  alfo  of  ferious, 
which  now  only  exifts  in  the  grand  ballets  of 
the  opera,  lately  brought  almoft  to  ancient 
perfedion  and  pathos  by  Noverre.  Magnifi- 
cence in  particular,  the  grand  charafter  of  the 
ancient  ftage,  is,  in  thefe  ballets,  or  modern 
ferious  pantomimes,  carried  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  other  theatrical  exhibition  of  thefe 
times. 

But  it  is  the  pantomime  of  the  Englifli 
ftage  that  now  draws  our  attention.  The  con- 
tempt exprefled  for  this  expenfive  amufement, 
by  fome  men  of  fevereft  wildom,  is  itfelf  con- 
temptible. No  amufement  deferves  fcorn  that 
is  an  innocent  relaxation  from  anxious  thoughts 
and  the  cares  of  life.  No  dramatic  exhibition 
excites  lefs  thought,  or  more  ocular  attention, 
than  J)antomime ;  none  is  of  confequence  more 
calculated  for  the  man  of  ftudy,  or  of  care. 

It 
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.  It  oaay  however  be  regretted,  that  the  fums 
expeiKJed  in  Grecian  days,  to  place  their  grand 
tragic  fcenes  in  an  axxiberance  of  decoration, 
are  now  wafted  on  this  inferior  per^rmance. 
The  magnificence  of  unmeaning  proceffions, 
ice,  in  prefent  pantomimes  is  amazing.  The 
managers  of  the  winter  theatres  conamonly 
produce  a  pantomime  in  the  courfe  of  every 
feafon;  and  rival  each  other  in  this  annual 
extravagauxx  with  the  piofufion  of  two  rich 
peers  contending  for  the  return  of  members  of 
parliament.  Thefe  pantomimes  are  commonly 
brought  forward  during  the  Chriftmas  holi- 
days, when  all  the  world  is  idle ;  and  the  con- 
ftant  fucceffion  of-  them  (Hews  that  the*mana- 
gers  do  not  form  their  neft-eggs  of  gold,  to 
ufe  a  metaphor  Hudibraftic,  without  making 
their  clients  lay  in  proportion. 

Indeed  pantomime  is  now  the  beft  enter- 
tainment we  find  in  our  theatres.  It  is  quite 
aftani(hing  to*  remark  how  much  our  flage  hath 
declined  within  this  half  dozen  years,  fince 
the  retreat  of  Garrick.  It  is  overwhelmed  with 
floods  of  Irifh  nonfenfe,  and  fluff  more  ftupid 
than  ftupidity,  where  not  one  glimmer  of  fenfe 

or 


fit  wit  appears^  Had  thofc  Irifhmen,  fein?i|c 
fcriblers,  &€•  offered  their  trafli  to  a  Bartholo- 
mew-fair audience  a  few  years  ago,  they  would 
have  been  hifled  to  fcorn.  -  Our  poor  audiences 
fit  wifh  Dutch  phlegm,  and  take  what  God 
fends,  ^ngliih  good  nature,  or  5on  hommie^  if 
you  pleafe,  puts  us  upon  a  level  with  the-  moft 
ftupid  and  barbarous  of  nations.  What  the 
jndgemeut  of  our  audiences  condem^is,  their 
good  nature  with  a  vengeance !  comes  in  and' 
reprieves  at  the  very  gallows.  However  it  is 
ibme  confolation  to  know  that  our  ftage  cannot 
poffibly  be  worfe  than  it  is,  (o  it  muft  mend  of 
courfe. 

QffANGE  of  fcene  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  ancients :  in  this  mute  diiplay  they  muft 
therefore  have  yielded  to  the  wonderful  me- 
chanifm  of  modern  times.  The  mechanic  wit 
of  modern  pantomime  is  tranfcendant ;  a  law- 
yer is  changed  into  a  lady  of^JBillingfgate,  and 
a  judge  into  an  owl,  in  a  momient.  With  * 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  amofement,  I  fuppofe 
our  comic  pantomime  yields  not  to  that  of  the 
ancient?  s  for  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  Sympo- 
(iacs,  that  dogs  regularly  bred  to  the  ftage  per- 

^  formed 
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formed  parts  in  the  ancient  pantomime ;  a  per* 
'  feftion  to  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived. 

The  modern  harlequin  is  a  perfefl:  copy  of 
the  ancient  fannio,  or  mimus.  The  mimus 
had  his  face  fmeared  with  foot,  fuligine  faciem 
ebduSlusj  and  wore  a  habit  patched  of  many 
colours;  as  we  learn  from  Apuleius  in  his 
Apology,  ^id  enim  fi  choragium  thimelicum 
pojjiderem  ?  Num  ex  eo  argumentavere  etiam  uti 
me  confueviJlfe  T*ragiedi  fyrmate^  Hiftrionis  crocota^ 
Mimi  centunculo  ?  The  centunculus  is  a  dimi- 
nutive of  cento  ufed  by  Juvenal  for  a  garment 
made  of  patches;  whence  it  is  applied  metapho- 
rically to  a  poern  compofed  of  (hreds  of  others; 
as  the  noted  cento  of  Aufonius. 

The    other   pantomimic    perfons    of  our 

theatre  are   Columbine,    Pantaloon,    and   the 

Clown.    The  Italians  have  likewife  The  Docr 

,   tor,  Beltrame  of  Milan,  Scapin,  The  Italian 

Captain,  The  Spaniffi  Captainj  Scaramouche, 

Giangurgulo  the  Calabrian,  Mezzetin,  Tartag- 

lia.  Punch,  Narcifin  de  Malabergo.     A  grand 

pantomime,  including  all  the  Italian  perfonages 

in  their  proper  charafters,  is  yet  wanting  to 

the  Engliih  ftage. 

LETTER 
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I  DO  not  wonder  that  the  praifes  which  Dr. 
Blackwall  hath  beftowed  on  Gravina^s  work, 
Della  Ragion  Poetica,  together  with  the 
uncommon  title  of  the  work  itfelf,  have  excited 
your  curiofity.  The  book  is  rather  rare,  tho. 
of  no  great  price ;  and  till  I  can  procure  you  a 
copy,  accept  a  fliort  account  of  it* 

It  is  divided  into  two  books,  and  addreifed 
^  Ma  Jama  Colbert  Principejfa  di  Carpegna ;  an 
impropriety  fimilar  to  that  of  De  Retz,  ia 
addreffing  a  work  to  a  perfbq  who  could  never 
be  fuppofed  to  underftand  it^  Was  the  patro- 
nefs  the  daughter  or  niece  of  the  great  Colbert? 
He  mentions  her  anceftors  as  being  of  Scot- 
land, and  palling  into  France.  By  the  bye,  the 
Scotifh  name  is  Cuthbert;  and  Mr.  Cuthbert 
of  Caftlehill,  anvold  Scotiih  title,  aflumes,  as  I 
am  informed  by  different  countrymen  of  his, 
the  name  of  L*Abbe  Colbert,  when  at  Paris, 
where  he  hath  fixed  his  refidence^ 

In 
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In  tilts  addrefs  there  is  nothii>g  remarkable^ 
fave  a  very  juft  remark,  which,  tho  made  like- 
wife  by  Pope,  is  not,  and  never  will  be^  fufB* 
ciently  attended  to;    namely,   *  that   there   is 

*  equal  difficulty  in  judging   perfe6lly  well  of 

*  poetry,  as  in  compofing  with  perfeftion  :  and 

*  that  it  is  far  eafier  to  be  a  middling  author 

*  than  a  juft  critic/  He  proceeds,  in  the 
addrefs;  to  (hew  the  deiign  upon  which  his 
work  \s  written  ;  and  what  he  underftands  by. 
the  title  of  it,  Dell  a  Ragion  Poetic  a,  Of 
the  Reafons  or  jirji  Caufes  of  Poetry  \  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  every  noble  edifice  is  built  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  architefture,  and  thefe 
rules  have,  geometry  for  their  ragion^  or  firft 
caufe  ;  fcf  the  knovvlege  of  poetry  is  the  raglm 
OT  foundation  of  the  rules  of  poetry.  He  then 
proceeds  to  (hew  the  true  knowlege  of  poetry 
to  confift  in  an  eternal  idea  of  fitnefs  of  things;' 
and,  in  the  fifteen  or  fixteen  fucceeding  feftions, 

/  utterly  lofes  himfelf  in  the  Platonic  fyftem; 
on  which  a  man   of  great  mindj  who  gives^ 

\  himfelf  up  to  erudition,  is  fo  apt  to  be  wrecked. 
Platonifm  was  indeed  the  madnefs  of  Gravina, 
as  appears  from  all  his  works:  and  an  attadh-' 
mentto  an  enthufiaftic-  fyftem  is  the  grand  rea-^ 

fon- 
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fon  why  the  works  of  the  matter  of  Metaflafio 
have  been  fb  little  read. 

From  this  account  of  the  leading  idea  of  his 
work,  you  will  at  firft  glance  perceive  that  the 
fabric  refts   upon  fand..  -Nothing  indeed  caa 
well  be  more  futile,    nor  of  falfer  criticifm^ , 
than  to  infer  an  analogy  between  geomet^ry,- 
the  coldeft  operation  of  the  judgement,  an^ 
poetry,  the  warmeft  exertion  of  the  imagina- 
tion.  The  fad  is,  that  the  rules  of  poetry  have, 
no  ragiofiy  as  he  quaintly  and  aljftra<Sedly  calls 
it,  but  the  example  of  former  poets.   I  beg  par- 
don for  the  expreflion,  rules  of  poetry.     Poetry 
knows  no   rules.     The   code  of  laws   which  , 
Genius  prefcribes  to  his  fubje<3:s,  will  ever  reft 
in  their  own  bofoms.   Rules  ofcritiafm  was  thc^ 
expreflion  I  meaned  to  ufe;  and  thefe  have  no 
ragton^  or  firft  foundation,   at  all.     They  are 
drawn  from  Homer,   Sophocles,  and  Pindar : . 
what  thefe  rxiafteVs  do,  fay  the  critics,  is  righr„ 
and  every  thing  elfe  is  wrong.     Poor  judges } 
Ye  flaves  who  judge  of  your  mafters!  Is  not. 
Nature  greater  than  Homer,  Sophocles,  or 
,  Pindar?  Is  not  Genius  the  fupreme  arbiter  and 
lord  of  Nature's  whole  domain ;  her  fuperiqr, 

her 
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her  king,  her  god  ?  Bring  out  your  candle 
then,  and  teach  the  fun^  how  to  exert  his  meri- 
dian power  I 

/ 

In   thefe  firft   fifteen   fe£tions,    there   are, 

neverthelefs,  fbme  remarks  worth  notice;  fuch 

as  this,  *  we  muft  fludy  diligently  to  imprefs 

i  •  upon  Verfe  an  appearance  of  negligence  ;  that 

i  *  the  imagination  may  not  revolt  from  its  delu- 

;  *  fion,  thro  the  force  of  apparent  artifice.'  That 

'  upon  the  native  gravity  of  the  Romans  is  curi- 

ous;   and   he    afcribes   to   this   the   defeat  of 

Latin  comedy.     He  obferves,  in  another  place, 

that  Terence  hath  no  com[c  jforgjSL ;   and  that 

(f^   Volcatius  Sedigitus,   an  ancient  critic,   placed 

Terence  only  in  the  fixth  rank  even  of  Roman 

comic  writers;    yet  his  works,  and  thofe  of 

Virgil,  have  reached  us.    Such  is  the  power  of 

ftyle ! 


Many  of  his  obfervations  upon  Homer  are 
I    fipe;  fuch  as,  his  being  the  greateft  poet,  be- 
caufe  his  works  all  bear  the  very  ftamp  of  na- 
ture; none  of  his  charaders  being  perfecl;  the 
virtuous  being  painted  as  capable  of  vice,  and 
\   the  vicious  as  guilty  of  virtue.     Pcrfedl  cha- 
racters 
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takers  form  ittdecd,  a  fure  mark  o(  a  middling 
writer;  tvbo  catHiot  copy  nature,  but  only  a 
feeble  idea  of  pcVfcdlion  in  his  own  breaft. 
Tbey  are  always  infipid ;  witnefs  Eneas,  the 
tnod:  infipid  charafter  ever  drawn ;  for  the 
vices  of  Eneas,  his  dcrelidioti  of  Dido,  &c, 
ave  not  d^icribed  as  imperfediotvs  of  character ; 
but  are  indeed  mere  inconfifl:encies« 


His  idea  of  xhe  theology,  and  philofophie 
iyftemof  Horner^  I  look  upon  as  without  foun- 
dation. Homer,  I  am  certain,  had  no  allegory 
i^vhatever  in  vievvr,  when  he  wrote  either  of  hi« 
immortal  poems :  his  only  intention  was  to 
entertain }  and,  perhaps,  to  make  money,  by 
furnifliing  amui^ment  to  others.  Let  us  not 
look  upon  the  lad  motive  as  fordid :  it  was 
-fibe  m^tiTe  of  Shakfperefc  I  know  of  no^  bbof^ 
whatever  that  may  not  be  turn6<J  into  an  alle^ 
gory,  with  the  help  of  a  fmirtte^ing  analogy, 
which  the  meaneO:  fancy  is  capable  oif  forming. 
Alchyaiy  has  been  found  in  the  Hypriei'oma^ 
chiaof  Poliphilo  in  aH  its  fecials;  and  I  doubt 
nor  might  Kfcewife  be  difcovered  by  kn  adepc 
in  rtie  Hkd,  or  irf  the'  Odyffey.  Th^f  who 
iiad  any  thitrg  ii^  thtefe  foetias^  mttre  thafr  thj 
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enjwrtaming  narration  of  an  intexeOing  ftory, 
are  methodifls  in  poetry  ;  and  have  as  gre^t.  ^ 
title  to  |tl>€  inward  liglii",  which  always  cpax^^ 
thro  a  crack  in  the  ikuUy  as  the  methodifts  in 
C^ligion. 

After  efcaping  thefe  fifteen  feftionsi  of 
Platonic  fretizy,  we  happily  arrive  at  his  cha- 
rafters  of  the  moft  enuqcnt  poets  of  ancient 
Qreece  and  Ron^e;  who  have  all,  according  tQ 
th^  author's  enthufiaftic  theory,  written  up  to 
his  idea  of  making  all  poetry  a  myftic  veil  of 
l^latonifm.  He  however  doth  not  always  barfr 
upon  the  ftring  of  his  madnefs ;  and  when  he 
doth  not,  his  charaOers  of  the  feveral  anciei^ 
'f>oets  are  admirably  juft  and  fine. 

He  conclude^  the  ^rfl  book  with  charafters 
of  the  modern  Latin  poets  of  Italy,  after  iew- 
ing  them  to  his  fyftem  by  a  coarfe  thread  of 
dilcourfe ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  there  is  now  oq 
,occafion  for  myfticifcn  in  poetiy,  it  being  the 
•fafhion  for  truth  to  appear  without  any  coyerr 
ing,  .  As  I  hold  modern  Latin  ppetry  in  uttea: 
.contempt,  I  need  not  tell  you,,  that  I  agre^ 
with  him  ip  no  one  ch^radter  of  apy  of  its  ^ 
;that$«  In 
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iN'the  fecond  book  he  returns  to  his  Pla- 
tooifm*  with  frrifh  vigour  in  charadcriiing 
Dante,  on  whom  he  dwells  thro  many  fec- 
tions.  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  value  the? 
other  Italian  poets,  moftly  with  great  juilica 
and  acutenefs. 


•  This  is,  I  believe,  an  accurate  analyfis  of 
Gravina's  celebrated  performance,  Delia  Ragion 
Poetica:  a  work,  which,  tho  written  by  a  man 
bf  fine  tafte  and  ample  talents,  is  yet  only  a 
monument  of  the  pernicious  efFefts  of  fyftem 
vpon  any  fcience.  Lord  Bacon  bath  obferved 
that  any  faculty  reduced  to  an  art  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  become  barren,  becaufe  art  circumfcribes 
it :  as  for  inftance,  no  good  poetry  can  be  writ- 
ten by  an  author  who  pays  the  froalleft  atten- 
tion to  arts  of  poetry.  Which  arts  of  poetry 
are  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  fo  many  contradic- 

tipns  in  terms ;  for  poetry  is  a  faculty,  not  an 

.  ■  -»  ■ 

art :  an  exertion  of  the  miud  to  be  circum- 
icribed  by  rules,  only  when  fome  wonderful 
inventor  (hall  teach  watches  to  think;  there 
being  fully  as  much  abfurdity  in  the  idea  of 
giving  mechanifm  to  thought,  as  in  that  of 
"giving  thpught  to  mechanifm.    The  remark  of 

P  2  Lord 
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Lord  Bacon,  above  quoted,  may  juAly  he 
applied  to  fyftem:  with  attachment  to  which* 
if  a  writer  is  tainted,  he  can  never  acquire 
j\  wide  and  kfling  fame;  whicl)  is  only  to  be 
\  \i  attained  by  the  produdions  of  a  foul  free  as 
the  mountain  winds,  and  large  as  the  univesibw 
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LETTER    XXXI. 

OF' the  numerous  writers  on  truth,  I  know 
none  who  hath  yet  obferved  that  the  truth 

■r 

perpeivable  to  human  reafon  may  be  reduced 
to  two  kinds,  truth  of  fadl  and  truth  of  nature/ 

•        *  •  * 

.  BEFORE  I  proceed  further,  allow  me  to  tell 
you  an  anecdote, 

Sir  Walter  BLalegh.  .wten  confined  in 
the  Tower,  had  prepared  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  immortal  hiftory  for  the  prefs.  H^  wast 
landing  at  the  window  of  his  apartment, .  ru- 
minating  on  the  office  of  an  hiftorian,  and  on 
th^  facred  regard  which  he  qught  to  pay  4o 
truth,  when  of  a  fudden  his  attention  was  exr 
cited  by  an  uproar  in  the  court,  into  which  bis 
profpei£t  was^ice£fed.  He  fawone  man  ftrike 
another,  whom  by  his  drcfs  he  judged  an 
officer,  and  who  drawing  bis  fword  run  the 
aflailant  thro  the  body ;  who  did  hot  however 
^1  I^UJi  he  bad  knocked  d0:wn  the  officer  with 

F  3      •  his 
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his  fift.  The  officer  was  inftantly  feize^l,  tvhiie 
lying  fcnfelcfs,  and  carried  away  by  the  fer*- 
vanes  of  juflice;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
body  of  the  man  he  had  murdered  was  borne 
off  by  fomc  perfons,  apparently  his  friends, 
who,  with  great  difficulty^  pierced  thro  the 
vaft  croud  that  was  now  gathered  around. 

Next  day  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter 
called  on  him ;  a  man,  of  whofe  feverc  probity 
and  honour,  Sir  Walter  was  convinced  frorfi 
innumerable  proofs,  and  rated  his  friendlhip 
accordingly.  Ralegh,  after  their  firft  compli- 
menrsi  told  the  ftory  of  J^eflardayVfray;  which 
had  impreffed  him  deeply,  as  being  a  fpe€tator 
of  the  whole  afFaw:;  What  wa^  his  furprize, 
when  hi's  friend  told  him  that  he  was  perfeSly 
roiftakcn  inf  his  whole  ftory  I  That  his  officer 
Viras  no  officer,  but  a  fervant  of  a  foreign'  jarm- 
badador;  that  this  apparent  officer  gave  the 
firft  blow :  that  he  did  not  draw  his  fwdrd, 
but  the  other  drew  it,  and  it  was  wreftcd  out 
of  his  hands,  but  not  till  after  he  had  run  its 
owner  thro  the  body  with  it :  that  after  this,  a 
foreigner  in  the  it^ob  knocked  the  mtirdeter 

down,  in  order  that  he  fliould  not  ^foape:  that 

« 
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*&ffiM  lbr«tgiicrt  had  carried  off  the  fer«antfs 
body :  and  that  .orders  had  arrived  from  connidr 
the  murderer  to  be  tded  inftantly^  and  no  fa^or 
0ijewn»  as  the  pcribii  murdered  was  one  of  tlje 
principal. ^ttendanC^  of  the  Spani(h  ambaffador. 
^  Sir,'  fays  Ralegh,  *  allow  me  to  (ay  that,  tho 
^  I  raay.be  niiflaken  as  to  the  officer&ip  of  the 

*  murderer,  yet  I  know  of  a  certainty,  that  all 

*  my  other  circumftances  are  ftri£Hy  trucj;  b€- 

*  caufe  I  was  a  fpedator  of  the  whole  traniaC'- 
^  tion,  which  pafled  on  that  very  fpot  oppolite, 
>  where  you  fee  a  ftone  of  the  pavement  a  little 
«  raifed .above  the  reft/  ^  Sir  Walter/  fay^  the 
friend,  ^  ^pctti  that  vtry  ftone  did  I  ftand  dur- 

*  ipg  the  whole  affair,  and  received  this  little 
,*  fcratch  in  sny  cheek,  in  wrefting  the  fword 
f  out  of  the  fellow's  hand:  and  as  J  fliall  anfwer 

*  to  Gqd,  you  are  totally  miftafcen.V  *  You 
.•grow  warm,  my  friiiiid,  let  us  talk  of  oth^r 
,V  matters,'  faid  Sir  Walter;  and,*  after  .fome 
jbilher  coiiVerfation,  hig  friepd  departed.  '■■ 


i'' 


V  Habs^QH  took  up  |he.  manufcript  of  ^he 
f^cond  volutji^  of,  his,  bi^0ry,  then  juft  cgj^^ 
plated S'  *  How  many  fa^lf^o^Sr are  h«e?',(aid 

-he.  *  If  I  :<^iiQ9lc jttdgf  Qfthe^truth  of  aivcve^ut 

P4       V  *  that 
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ft 

^that  paflfes  under  my  eycs^  how  fbftll  I'tmjy 
*  narrate  thof^  which  have  paifed  thoufandsof 
^  years  heftxre  my  birth ;  or  even  thofe  that 
;^  have  hdppieaed  fince  my  es^iftence^  Tvttflr,  I 
^  facrifiee  to  thee  !*  The  fire  w^s  already  fet4-^ 

•  ing  on  his  invaluable  work,  the  'labour » of 
years :  and  he  calmly  fat  till  it  was  utterly 
confumcd,  and  the  fable  ghoft  of  the  \si&  leaf 

.  (lit ted  up  the  chimney^ 

From  this  anecdote  I  illuftrate  an  opinion, 

which  I  have  always  held,  that  thef^  is  tfo 

^uch  thii^  as  truth  r>f  fa<9:,  or  hiftoric»l  truth, 

-known  to  man.     Jii^ory  is  .merely  a  fpecies  of 

fomanpe,  founded  on  events  which  really  hap* 

peued ;  byt  the  bare  events  as  ftated  by  chro- 

polo^ifts  are  ^lonetrue;   their  caufes,  circum^ 

ilances,  and  cffcdis,  as  detailed  by  hi(k>iian'S, 

depend  entirely  on /the  fancy  of  the  relatcr, 

,  if7<v  ^  .  Of  other  truths  none  are  pofitive  to  man,  fave 

.  ^,  jhol'e  fubjed  t<S  his  Jcnfes ;  and  ewen  thcfc  ar? 

^^  -ry''-'-'         fallacious,  tho  the  truths  they  affirm  are  pofi* 

five,  as  to  uj :  to,  fuperioo:  beings  ovr  truths  are 
»P  4mht  falfehopjls. 


2 
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fludMithb  obfprvation,  bowcver,  tt  certata 
^ctes  of  tfoth,  which  csonififts  in  the  relatkm 

« 

^fuid  coMie(9:ton  of  things,  muft  be  exempted ; 
-^Yidiisg  this  may  be  eaMed   pofitivc  truth. 
I  mean^  truth  of  ii^tufe,  or  that  univerfal  truth    : 
to  be  fbuhd  in  poetry  and  works  of  fi6Hohf 
'  This  eonfifts  in  the  propriety  and  confiftence 
'   ,Df  evjsnt,  ef  charafter,  of  fentimcnt,  of  lan- 
guage, to  be  found  in  fuch  works.     Want  of 
fuch  propriety  and  confiftence  always  ftrikes 
even  a  ci-nimoa  reader   as  falft  and  abfurd^ 
Were  Achilles,  inQ:ead  of  fighting  He6kor,  to 
fall  on  his  knees,  and  beg  for  his  life,  the  inci- 
dent would  ftrikc  every  <Mt  as   contrary  to 
trufh  of  charafter,     I  need  not  irfe  any  more 
inftances  to  iUuftrate  my  meaning;  tho  I  doubt 
you  will  think  it  riathw  an  uncofnmon  remark, 
that  the  whole  truth  known  to  man,  and  not 
ivh]tQi  to  his  fenfes,  mtift  be  found  only  in   : 
works  of  fiftion.     Truth  was  not  made  for 
man,  nor  man  for  truth.    He  is  the  m*re  creaP? 
ture  of  faHehood :   on  frifehood  depend  iiis 
iieing,  his  {)affions,  his  happtneis, 

Bt  the  truth  of  natare,  y<Mi  wiH  perceiviet 
{  rneau  th^t  reprefented  and  imitated  by  art, 

For 
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.For  when  we  fay  that  ah  evemt  or.i^barl^er 
drawn  by  a  painter  fit  poet  is  not  Jrue^  is  no( 
Jn  nature,  we  imply  that  art  hath  reliiK{yi0ie!d 
nature:  art  and  nature  are  therefore.  inJthis 
inftance,  almoft  fynonymous  terms;  for  vire 
refer  the  reprefentations  of  art  to  that,  Id^a  of 
vniverfal  nature^  which  every  mind  acquires^ 
in  a  greater  or  fmaller  degree,  from  being  daily 
converfant  in  hter  works. 

-* 

A  CHARACTER  may  however  be  drjiwn  out 
of  the  ufuai.progrefs  of  nature^  and  yet  have 
truth ;  as  the  Caliban  of  Shakfpere.  In  this^ 
fancy,  comparing  certain  ideas  «f  utt^r  ryde^ 
nefs  of  human  nature,  blended  with,  the  beili^ 
and  demotiic:  the  two  fir(l  drawn  fram  real 
nature ;  the  latter  from  a  continuity  of  (lii^ilar 
notions  of  thefe  fupernatural  beings,  handed 
down  from  ages  of  ignoraiice  to  ages  of  rcfiwr 
ment,  compofes,  from  uniting  thefe,  ideas,  a 

.pertain  ftandard  .of  .fitnefs.  and  propriety  of 
character,  which  is  here  applied  inftead  of  the 
grand  flandard  of  nature.  This  {ingu]ai::clvi- 
rafter  is  true  to  it/elf^  offends  no  idea  oiF  pro- 

.  pricfy>  yiet  is  not  in  nature. 

Of 


/ 
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Qv  truth  of  nature,  taken  in  a  t^rge  fen (e  as 
applicable  to  the  grand  works  of  natare^  man 
can  only  judge  in  fo  far  as  thofe  concern  him. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  fun  to  produce  heat^ 
but,  were  it  in  time  to  poiTefs  the  oppofite 
quality,  we  could  not  fay  th^t  nature  wasfalfe^ 
but  that  her  effedts  varied.  Were  we  told  that 
the  rays  of  the  fun  are  eflentially  cold,  but 
have  the  power  to  effed):  heat,  we  cannot  prove 
the  proppfition  wrong;  we  only  judge  from 
our  feelings  that  the  fun  warois  us:  and  the 
wifdotn  that  would  go  further  is  folly;  for  any 
prerogative  of  nature  that  manifeds  not  its  ex-* 
iftence  to  us,  we  may  boldly  fay,  hath  no  exift^  j  ^ 
cnce.  The  Herfchelian  planet  certainly  did 
not  exift  to  u^  till  it  was  difcovered,  tho  it  was 
ever  an  attendant  of  our  lyftem*.  How  iit  we^ 
are  to  judge  of  the  truth  o£  the  works  of  na-^ 
ture,  may  be  inferred  from  the  (c;rmon  of  the 
Cordelier,  who  defired  his  audience  to  admire 
the  fuperlative  wildom  and  goodnefs  of  God, 
who  always  makes  the  greateil:  rivers  tO'  p|fs 
by  the  greateft  cities,        -  . 
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YOUR  wonder  jit  tny  aflfertion,  4hat  <hc 
modern  ftage  aud  drama  "are  fuperior  to 
the  ancient,  I  cen  only  remove  by  fuppdrhng 
jt  with  evidence,  TTo  begin  with  1:he  fheatre  j 
that  of  the  ancients  ponfifted,  Hke  ours,  of  a 
fcrhicirtle,  of  which  the  chord  fcrmed  the 
ftage,  hehind  w'hich  were  conveiiicncics  *for 
the  aftors ;  and  the  femicircular  part  contained 
feats  for  the  fpeftatws,  The  ancient  ftage  of 
the  Greeks  comprehei)ded  four  dtviJBohs:  the 
},ofuQv^  where  the  recitei^  oi  the  play  flood } 
the  v^ofTkvviovj  Where  the  aQors  of  the  play 
were  ftationed ;  the  dvfzix'ri,  where  the  chorus 
was  placed  to  dance  and  fing ;  and  thfe  o^x^g'du^ 

'  where,  as  with  us,  the  muficians  held  th^ir 
fpcfidence.     The  fcene  was  always  the  faifae 

•  for  each  kind  of  drama;  The  tragedy  had  a 
fcene  confiding  of  a'  view  of  a  public  place, 
as  the  court  of  a  palace,  or  the  like  area, 
furrounded  with  buildings"  of  magnificent  ar- 

chitedurc. 


chitc^rb.  The  comic  fceife  aiw^rs  6icM> 
lifted  of  a  public  .place  of  dooieflic  arduteo' 
tAifc ;  and  was  commbaly  di\^ided  iiUO;  thre< 
parts,:  by  two  ftrects  opchkig.  up  (rottk  it ;.  £» 
that  the  adops  eame  6dwn  iheft  ftreeu  to  the 
aiidience:  bj^thts  meail .  foilie  paiTag^s  m  ao^-* 
cleiftt  dr&cQas  (tvt  accouittod^for,^  in  which' pej|«t 
haps  an  ador  expreflea  at^  ardent  and  repeated 
wi(h  to  fee  a  perfon  then  on  the  (lage ;  that 
perfon  is  then  iik;  the  other  fti'eerv  aod  oanfiot 
be  feen  by  (he  a<3or,  tiho  he  h  by  the  audi^ncA. 
The  fcene  of  the  0*dt7t$^iciVv  or  farce#  waa.al^yayft 
rural ;  as  the  faty rs^  its  coiift^Eit  chorufi^  were 
the  faticied ;  inhabitants  of  the  Woods*  Tfate 
whole  machinery  of  the  ancient  fcene  eonfifted 
in  changing  it,  a&  either  of  the  draiaMS  were 
defigocd  for  reprefentatlonn 

4 

The^  vaft  fiiperiority  of  the  lAodetn  fce^t 
for  real  reprefetitaticxiv  the  grand  6^)t0l  ^  Ithe 
drama,  is  fo  evident,  that,  to  infill  on  it,  were 
to  afifroat  yovr  judgmetit*  -        ^ 

'  '  ^      ■  »  *  . 

'  Next  to  the  fteae  was  tj&e  WfiOJcimmt  ihi 
pr<>fc€»mm^  or  f^aee  before  tbtfc$9tc^  t%  (h^-aeibf 
iit){)0r4«»  in  this  tke  a^^ort  ^  iHiomftiQ^  tt|# 
'  .  ^  play 
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play  appeared.  -For  you  muft  fcnow#  thAt  wirfj 
the  ancietits^  the  acting  of  A  play  rwz%  qaitm^ 
difliii6k  province  from  the  fpeaking  or  recita- 
tion* One  ftt  of  adbrs  fpoke,  whiic  another 
accompanied  them  with  proper  gefluresif  .As 
the  hOi  was  thought  the  mod  impbrtaot  pwc 
of  the  drama,  greater  honour  was  paid,  to^  the 

mtmics  that!  to  the  reciters*       ^  >  1 

..      .   •  '•  '    •    •  ,  .      ...  - 

Below  the  vpotrximv  was  the  XBliTbv^  where 
the  recitifers,  above-mentioned,  took  their  >ftai- 
tioq.  In  thi?  XoFmv  flood  fellows  with.mon- 
ftrous  inafks,  contrived  with  fuch  large  gaping 
mouths,  as  if  theyoneant  to  eat  all  the  fpe£hi* 
tors,  man,  woman,  and  child,  ai^d  leave  iioue 
for  to-^morrow,  as  Lucian  wittily  tells  us. 
Thefe  reciters,  with  the  lungs  of  Thcrfites, 
rebearfed  the  piece  in  musical  cadence;  while 
the  mufic  of  the  orcbeftra  accompanied  them:, 
as.  it  did  the  chorus  when  their  turn  came. 

Next  to  this  was  the  .^/^sXiJ,  or  place  of 
the  chorus,  whofe  province  you  weU  know: 
and  next  the  audience^  as  with  us^  the  o^;gi7Cf)^ 
where,  with  the  Romans,  the  magiftrates  and 
ciiiief  meo -pf  tb^  city  had  a  fopefb  feat  ap- 
pointed 


C  «2y  y 

poitited  for  them.     The  emperor*s  feat  wa$  Jo 
the  midft  of  the  orchedra^  andcHlcd  podium.  ' 


*>^- ' 


I ' 


:  The  theatre  of  the  Romans  differed  froni 
that  of  the  Greeks^  in  fome  refpeds.  '  For  ex« 
ample,  t\io  pulpitum  of 'the  former,  and  Xo/<ro# 
of  ■  the  latter,^  was  fometimes  in  the  Latia 
theatre  of  the  fame  elevation  wkh  the  pro^ 
fcenium :  nay  I  queftion  if  they  were  not  fome- 
*  times  blended  hi  one.  The  chorus  was  like- 
wife,  now  and  then,  placed  in  the  Oroheflrdi 
The  fcene  of  the  Romans  was  fometimes  of 
andazing  grandeur;' that  of  t*he  theatre :of  Ma*^ 
rids  Scaurus  being  ornamented  with  360  co«-^ 
lumns,  and  3000  llatues. 

r  Both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre  thc^ 
i^£):ators  fat  in  uniform  rows  of  flone  fe^s^ 
carried  all  round  the  femicirclew  The  multi*^ 
tude  of  tYmr  vomit  or  ia^  or  doors,  is' Jiowevet 
much  to  be  envied ;  as,  in  cafe  of  accident  from 
tlae  number  of  candles,  fireworks,  &Ck  em^oyed 
in  our  theatres,  the  fmallnefs  and  fevornefs^of 
ihe  paflages  is  fhockingly  cruel  and  abfurdv 


'  i 
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Ii*  the  ^neteat  th^at^e  pla.y«  *ct^  ilnrayjr* 
repsefented!  in  bi^ad  d^jr  j  "and  Ibjueftifiaes  four 
tragedies,  one  after  another,  all  the  work  of 
Qf)e  auth0f-yb«n  CQtlten^ng;  ior  the  piize: 
while  next^d^y  was  fet  apart  ^  MwAtiy  of  af£ 
4ataep<t^ft>    Th«i:^  ftriti§s  of  tis^edlfa  weits 

Ov^  the  thjeftcre,.  which  was;,  open  above^  m 
cai^  of  ^%  w  mt^nfe  heat  of  t&e  &n^  a  yafb 
v^il.  co^ld  be  ^tQa4  by  m^aQS  of  eafy  machiii^ 
ptyi  chi^  veii  wjtsicumtiqaes  of  the  fineft  fi&» 


SiE>ittS  contend  that  the  Romans  were  accui^ 
tooiod  to  chiatige  their  fcenes,  dicing  tbe  repte4 
fentation  of  the  fame  piece^  from  a  mtfconcq^ticul 
of  this  paflage  of  3ervius,  in  his  notes  on  the 
ti^rdGeorgic:  Scena  fUi0:^Aat  at$t  ver0s  trat^ 
mt  du&iHsn  VerjUii  tunc  er^,  quum  fobito  totm 
m^pimii  ^ii^fdam^  camientebatw  ^  et  nliam  piSura 
fdidnn^emdehat.  Du£iiMs  tmcj  ^uum  ira3k  ta^ 
htimiis  J^  atque  UlacJPides  p&3e:m  nudabatwt 
inUrim^,  Bot  thk  onlf  applies  to  the  change  ci 
ibeoe  for  eaeh  deama^  as  above  eicpreiied;  and 
^s  iQirir  he  ^ved  fr^biii  this  cleas?  and  pofitive 
paflage  of  Vitruviuij^  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
^tus  fifth  book.  G^rafuit  fcenarum  tria.  Umim 
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'quod  dkifur  trapcutn^  alterwH  comicum^  tertium 
fatyricum.  Hofum  iauterH  drfiafus  Junt  inter  Je 
liiffimik^  difparique  ratione :  quod  tragka  defor-^ 
'  ynantur(htwAK  of  tranflating  this  d^ormed:^  it 
meahs  in  the  claffic  Auguftan^  Latin  of  Vitru- 
yixxs  formed  of  formantur  de^  as  a  monk  would 
have  phrafed  it)  columnis^  fq/ligiis^  ^^fig^^^^^  ^^^t^ 
^uifque  regalibus  rebus.  Comicae  autetn  tedtficio^ 
rum  privatorum  ^t  menlanorum  habent  fpeciem^ 
ferJpeSiufque  fenejiris  difpofitos  comtnunittm  ^dtfi^ . 
ciorufn  rathnibus.  Satyrictz  vero  ornantur  arbor h- 
hiSj  Jpeluncis;  montibus^  feliquifque  agrejlibus  re^ 
iuSf  in  topiarii  operis Jpeciem  deformatis.     FrofA  * 

this  you  fee  that  there  were  only  three  changes       /^ 
of  fccne  in  every  ancient  theatre ;  and  thefe 
adapted  iblely  to  the  different  grand  kinds  of 
the  drama. 


NfiED  I  defcend  to  partidulats,  to  evince 
the  fupetiotity  of  the  liiodern  ftage  to  the  an* 
tietit,  after  this  genuine  defcription  of  the  lat- 
ter^ drawn  from  its  totemporaries?  Muft  not 
the  whtole  repfefentation  of  the  ancients  havfe 
heaped  abiardity  lajpon  abfurdity?  The  mute 
motion  of  the  mimics;  guided  by  the  voice  of 
the  rtcitets,  conveyed  thro  tubes  of  btafs ;  and 


y 
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fet  off  with  a  mafque ;  the  one  fide  of  wbiSli 
V  exprefled  grief,  and  the  other  complacency; 
fo  that  the  aflor  muft  remember  to  turn  hU 
fad  fide  to  the  fpeclators  at  the  proper  minuts. 
The  unnatural  declamation  accompanied  with 
xnufic.  The  chorus  dancing  and  finging  at  the 
intervals,  &;c,  &c*  &c*  How  fupcripr  is  the 
natural  lieatncfs  of  our  dramatic  exhibitions, 
which  reprefcnt  life  ijtfelf,  to  the  uncouth  magr 
nificence  of  the  ancients !  To  dwell  longer  oa 
this  were  needlefs,  fo  I  (hall  pafs  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  dran^ea  itfelf- .  To  begin  witk 
tragedy* 

The  fable  of  ancient  tragedy  is,  in  compa- 
fifon  with  ours,  amazingly  barren  and  jejune, 
Milton*s  Sampfon  is  a  true  pidure  of  mc^ 
ancient  tragedies;  and  we  all  know  what  a 
yawning  figure  this  would  make  on  our  Aage* 
In  moft  of  their  pieces  there  is  but  one  inci- 
dent, and  that  contrived  with  iittle  art ;  as  ia 
the  Edipus  Gbloneus,  where  the  pcrfonage* 
exchange  a  number  of  fpeeches,  and  then  one 
of  them  dies.  The  only  art  of  the  author  lies 
in  fummoning  topics  of  verbal  commiferation. 
The  Edipus  Tyrannus  is  indeed  an  exccptioo; 

bu8 
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but  tbfe  hoiror  of  the  events  is  too  ftrong,  afld 
di%ufts  the  mind^  inftead  of  attrafting  its  fym*- 
|)athy;  This  remark  afFefts  not  however  the 
art  of  the  author;  vi^hich  muft  be  iallowed 
great,  notwithftanding  that  the  tradition  or 
narrative,  upon  which  his  piece  ftands,  muft 
have  helped  him  in  every  particular*  But,  if 
art  is  the  chief  merit  of  tragedy^  then  is  The 
Mourning  Bride  the  firft  of  modern  tragedies; 
as  indeed  it  is  pronounced  by  a  Scotifti  critic^ 
who  in  poetry  knew  not  the  beft  from  the 
Tvorft;  Nothihg  fpoils  a  tragedy  more  than  an  ' 
intricate  plot ;  for  no  paflion  can  be  raifed 
where  the  judgment  always  intervenes* 

Ik  contraftj  tlje  nlodern  tragedies  feldom 
have  an  implex  fable ;  but  abound  with  lifc^ 
aftion,  incident;  They  intereft  without  per-» 
ple&ing;  and  never  pu(h  the  tragic  paflions  td 
horror  and  difguft.  The  chorus  likewife  de^^^ 
ftroyed  the  whole  moral  efFed  of  tragedy,  by 
thinking  for  the  fpeftators^  who  in  tHat  cafe 
never  think  for  themfelves.  Modern  tragedies 
aire  far  better  calculated  to  mend  the  heart  and 
manners  than  the  ancient :  domeflic  tragedies^ 
the  moft  moral  and  pathetic  of  all,  being  ut- 

Q  2  terly 
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kcriy  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  who  thought 
that  we  could  not  cry,  except  when  her  ma-* 
jefty  was  a  blubbering.  The  charaders  aQ4 
language  of  our  tragedies  muft,  of  confequeture^ 
be  more  various  and  ifiterefthig. 

If  in  tragedy  we  excel  the  ancients,  ftill 
frtore  in  comedy  and  farce.  Of  the  Greek 
comedy  of  Ariftophancs  let  thofe  fpeak  who 
have  difcovered  that  dung  ceafes^to  ftink  be- 
caufe  it  is  Athenian.  Certainly  a  meaner  or 
dirtier  fcribbler  never  difgraced  any  country 
than  that   ancient   buffoon :   he  is  fo  totally 

without  merit,  that  to  take  the  trouble  of  ex« 

-  .. ...  __ '  *  ^ 

prdKng  fupreme  contempt  for  him,  is  paying 
him  too  great  honour.  What  has  prefervedhis 
pitiful  works?  Style:  almighty  ftyle!.  Of  the 
comedies  of  Philemon  and  Menander,  we  have 
many  fragments  which  (hew  the  infipid  mora* 
lity  with  which  they  were  fraught^  Our  fen- 
limental  comedy  is  a  mere  joke  to  them  for 
Ibporific^tion.  The  comedies  of  Terence  ar& 
tranflations  from  theirs;  and  we  fee  hpw  totally 
dcftitute  they  arc  of  the  vis  comical  fo-much  fo 
as  ev^n  to  difguil  the  ancients  themfelves;  wk- 
nefs  thefe  verfes  of  the  great  Ca^ar>  prefervtd 
by  Suetonius :    * ' 

4       •   '  Tu 
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Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fammis^  O  dimicfiatc  Menander, 
.  Foneris^  et  menco,  puri  fermoois  amator ; 
Lenibus  atque  utiaam  fcriptis  adjunAa  foret  yU 
Cotnica^  ut  asq^uato  virtus  poUeret  honore : 
Cum  Grsecis  neque  ia  bac  defpc^^us  parte  jacercsi: 
Unum  hoc  maceror  et  doleo'tibi  deeffe,  Terenti, 

Intricate  plot,  and  artificial  ligature  of  fcenes, 
we  find  in  Terence:  but  every  thing  elfe  is 
.wanting:  character,  fitviation,  incident,  wi5, 
humour,  laughter,  gaiety:  indeed,  the  whole  qf 
that  by  which  comedy  is  comedy.  His  dramai, 
in  (hort,  are  dramas  lor  mathematicians. 

The  fuperiority  of  our  farce  to  the  ancient 
need  not  be  remarked,  after  the  account  I  lately 
fcnt  you  of  the  latter.  Tlie  chorus ;  its  confift- 
ing  always  of  fatyrs,  &c.  are  manifeft  {hackles 
which  bound  down  the  ancient  farce  in  the 
dungeon  of  dulnefs. 

The  duration  of  the  ancient  tragic  drama  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  as  ftiorter,  and  pre- 
ferable to  ours:  perhaps  you  will  fay,  that  the 
-want  of  incident  authorised  the  brevity  of  the 
Greek  tragedy.  But  you  will  rpmember  that  I 
took  my  inftance  from  the  Edipus  Tyramius,  a 
play  that  hath  fufficient  incident  for  a  modern 

Q  3  drama. 
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drama.  Since  I  ivrotc  to  yott  on  the  duration  of 
the  drama;  I  have  found  the  following  paflage 
in  Cicero,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
ancients  confidcred  the  drama  as  reftridled  to 
three.  afl:s.   It  is  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Letters 

_  % 

Ad  TiuinUum  Fratrem^  and  runs  thus  :  lllud  te 
ad  extremutn  era  et  bortor  utj  tanqtiam  poeta  boni^ 
et  aStores  induflrii  folmt^  Jic  tu  in  extrema  parte 
ct  conclufione  muneris^  ac  negotii  tui^  diligentiffi'- 
tnusjis :  ut  hie  tertius  annus^  tanquam  tertius  ac- 
tus, perfs&lijjimus  atque  ornatfjjtmus  fuijfe  videatur. 
I  think  this  proof  pofitive,  and  fincerely  believe 
that  little  Horace,  like  a  Sabine  puppy,  was 
impudent  enough  to  prefcribe  an  abfolute  rule 
of  poetry  from  his  own  fkull;  and  that  wc 
poor  moderns  are  fo  weak  as  to  reverence  his 
ipfe  dixit  as  an  oracle,  which  for  foundation  hath 
pot  the  (hadow  of  a  dream. 

Gravjna,  in  his  book  Delia  Tragedia^  to 
which  1  am  much  obliged,  hath  well  (hewn 
that  Ariftotle's  work  on  poetry  is  a  crude  and 
indigefted  performance,  written  by  the  author 
in  his  filly  vanity  of  didating  in  every  fciencc 
then  known  to  man,  Indeed,  both  Viftorius 
3q4  Caftelyetfo  agree  with  him,  that  thi^  trea- 

tife 
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tife  of  Ariftotlc  is  Tull  of  grofs  improprieties  {  7^ 
and  abfurdities,  that  could  only  proceed  from 
an  author's  writing  on  a  fubjeft  he  knew  no- 
thing of.  Thp  book  of  Longinus  on  the  Sub- 
lime is  the  (econd  ancient  work  of  criticifm 
that  hath  reached  us ;  and  in  it  the  Sublime  is 
confounded  with  the  Beautiful  and  the  Tender, 
qualities  of  writing  dire£lly  oppofite.  So  that 
little  can  be  faid  of  the  perfedion  of  ancient 
criticifoit 

You  fee  I  ufe  the  privilege  of  epiftolary 
writing ;  and  give  you  my  thoughts  as  they 
rife,  without  ftudying  arrangement.  I  hope,  • 
however,  I  do  not  go  to  play  till  after  I  have 
done  my  bufinefs ;  and  you  know  that  of  this 
Lettei?  was  to  (hew  the  fuperiority  of  the 
modern  drama  to  the  ancient:  a  point  which  I 
hope  I  have  proved  to  a  dembnftration  almoft         ./ 

11  •      I     I   ,  yf  ( 

|natheniatica|, 
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LETTER    XXXIIl. 

BfOILEAU,  a  writer  of  the  meaneft  talentS;,, 
}  whofe  genius  was  imitation,  and  whqie 
tafte  was  envy^  hath  faid  in  ibme  one  of  hi;si 
feeble  labours,  that  he  prefi^rs  the  gold  of  Vir- 
gil to  the  tinfel  of  '1  affo.  Now  the  joke  is  that 
Eoileau  did  not  under/land  -  one  word  of  Italian ! 
as  Voltaire  tells  us  ia  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
Admire  the  fellow*s  impudence !  Ho^  iropu^ 
dent  ignorance  always  is!  As  France  at  that 
period  led  the  fafbions  of  England,  both  inen*^ 
tal  and  corporeal,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Addiibn, 
one  of  tlie"l)eft  writers  and  wprft  critics  in  th<j 
.world,  fhut  his  eyes,  and  followed  the  Freijch 
petit' matt  re  en  critique. 

Addison,  I  am  convinced,  never  read  Taflb^s 
Gicrufalcmme ;  as  1  think  it  hath  lately  been 
pretty  well  proved,  that  he  never  read  the 
Aminta.  Had  he  perufed  the  works  of  that 
wonderful  writer,  he  would  have  blu/hed  to 

challenge 
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i:liaUenge  him  for  a  fault  whkh  be  oevtif  tificf 
u  blameable  of:  TaiTo  hath  ii^ances  ofvfpeech 
too  figurative,  but  as  Iktie  tipfel  a^  Honcijer, 
He  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  IjiidthaC 
Milton^s  works  teem  with  9theifm. 


In  TaiTch  I  remember  fcarce  one  UKq  om^ 
ineht.   The  palace  of  ArmkJa,  tho  the  fcene  of 
enchantment,  is  not  adorned  with  decoxiatiow 
of  glais,  but  of  diamondi  asftrong  as  it  is  bril- 
liant.   The  bird  which  fings  an  amatory  ditty, 
|hat  image  of  the  Gierufalemme  which  ap^ 
jproaiCheii  nigheft  to  the  bounds  of  falfe  orna- 
ment, hath  in  this  vi«;w  nothing  unnaturaU  it  is 
enchantnoent ;  it  is' beyond  nature;  ando/coo- 
lequ^nce  vihdicable^  nay  modefl:,  wbeix  confix 
dered  ir  its  proper  point  of  lighl.     Virgii*s 
trees  that  groan  and  drop  blood,  without  fuch 
an  excixfb,  I  allow  tinfical  and  futile  to  the  laft 
degree.     As  to  the  language  of  Taflo,  tho  he 
wrote  ill  a  ftanza  which  mufl:  have  compelled 

I  • 

^m  to  redundance^  yet  I  pronounce  it  as  grave 
and  proper,  with  all  its  riches,  as  that  of 
almoft  any  Gree^  claiBc  whatever,  tho  the 
Greeks  laboured  under  no  fuch  inconvenience* 
It  is  the  Latins,  thofe  apes  clad  in  Grecian 

cloaths, 
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cloathsy  whom  we  may  fafely  accufe  of  tinfef 
or  falfe  oraameut,  both  of  images  and  language. 
Let  us  confider  a  few  paflages  of  Virgil,  al- 
lowed their  moft  judicious  writer,  in  this  view. 
I  have  never  read  his  Eneid  with  this  intent^ 
as  would  be  neceffary  to  give  a  detail  of  all  the 
tinfel  of  it,  fo  can  only  give  fuch  paflages  as  at 
prefcnt  occur  to  my  memory.  Indeed  I  never 
look  into  Virgil  but  with  utter  difguft,  while 
Homer  always  gives  me  frefli  rapture* 

I  MUST  premife,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder 
at  Virgil's  tinfel,  for'  we  know  tliat  Mecenas, 
>whom  we  look  upon  as  a  model  of  tafl:e„  ancj 
who  was  VirgiPs  patron,  was  fond  of  tinfel  t6 
excefs.  Auguftus  ufed  to  rally  him  always  on 
it,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius :  and  Macrobius 
hath  preferved  a  part  of  a  Letter  from  Auguf- 
tus to  Mecenas,  running  thus :  Vale  mel  gent-^ 
meum  MeduUta^  ebur  ex  Etruna^  lafer  Aretinuin^ 
adamas  JkpernaSj  Tiberinum  margantum^  Cilnid^ 
Tum  fmaragdaj  jajpi  Jigulorum^  berylle  Porfennte^ 
cdrbuncuhitn  Italia^  Kcit  Ivd  a-vvjifjLea  txpuvJo^  iJLu'ket?fio& 
tncechamm.  Ah,  Mecenas,  what  a  poor  Mecenas 
thou  ftiuft  have  be^n  I    • 


l^ 
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In  the  Encid,  Book  11.  -The  exprefTion  j^r/> 

4iureafidera  clamor  may  juftly  be  arrctigncd  ai 

tinfical,  and. of  falfe  brii^hiice.     A<ry^riking 

4be  golden  Jiars  approaohes  much  to  gloridub 

nonfenfe.     A  cry,  a  found,  c&nnbt  ftrike  fave 

organs  of  hearing,  or  of  reverberation :  ftriking 

the  liars  is  a  puerile  hyperbole:  the  goldtn  ftnrs, 

a  yet  more  puerile  epithet,  -oh  an  occafion  in 

iVhich   their    boundlefs   altitude   fliould  have 

been  the  idea,  if  an  epithet  was  neceflary^  The 

^dera  lamhit  in  the  bombaft  defcription  oF  Vc? 

fuvius  is  of  the  fame  family* 

The  ftory  of  Polydorus,  in  the  Third  Book, 
is  perhaps  the  moft  unncceffary  piece  of  emptj 
decoration  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ahjr 
writer  apcient  or  modern^ 

In  Boolf  VIII,  Virgil  gives  the  following 
receipt  to  make  thunder : 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquofae ; 
Addiderant  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  auftri, 
^ulgores  nunc  terrificos,  fonitumque,  tnetumque^ 
Mjfcfbant  operi^  fiammirque  fequacibus  ira$« 

\  Vf.,    Three 
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<  I^,    Three  rays  of  a  wreathed  fliower^  three 

<  of  a  watery  cloud.  Add  three.  tS  red  fire, 
«  and  of  the  winged  fouth  wind.    Mix  them 

<  up  with  terrible  flaihes^  and  with  foundt  and 
^  fsar ;  and  with  anger  and  following  &t^ 

Had  this  ftood  in.  any  writer  (»i  whom  our 
titQid  critics,  dared  to  exert  their  judgment, 
what  laughter,  what  derifion^  of  that  tinficai 
author  who  could  affront  the  judgment  of  his 
readers  with  fuch  a  caput  mortuum  of  empty 
nonfenfe! 

* 

In  Book  Xll*  t^e  horfes. 

Qui  c^idore  Bites  mtetrent>  cmfibus  aur&s^ 

furnifh  another  pvoof  of  bad  ornament,  as  doth 
the  tree  in  Book  II.  which  threatens  its  fellers, 
and  threatens  them  by  (baking  its  hair  at  them; 

* 

Hla  ufque  mmatur ; 
Et  tfemefafta  comaro  concuffo  vcrtice  niitat. 

Perhaps  at  a  leifure  hour  I  may  kr^^.  you  more 
indaiices;  but  thefe  already  adduced  will,  I 
bjslieve,  prove  that  tinfel  was  a  quality  of  writ-*^ 
iijg  very  well  known  to  the  Roman  In^tatpr. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXXIV. 

ANY  obfervation  or  difcovery,  which 
tehds  to  the  improvement  of  our  laa- 
guage,  gives  me  particular  pleafure :  I  there- 
fore  agree  with  you  in  your  applaufe  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  remark^  that  the  S,  wHich  abounds 
fo  much  in  the  Englifh  orthography^  hath  very 
pften  the  power  of  Z.  Why  fhould  it  not  be 
written  accordingly?  Why  not  fpell  A/%, "wan^ 
ber^z ;  enclozez^  arizez^  Sec.  &c.  &c.  ?  I  l6ng  to 
fee  that  hiding  letter  as  fcarce  in  the  language 
as  poflible. 

The  Englifli  tongue  is  fufficicntly  ftrong^ 
rich^  and  untverfal;  muficalnefs  and  foftneis 
are  the  only  qualities  it  wants.  The  gneateft 
praife  is  therefore  due  to  any  writer  who  at-> 
tempts  to  improve  its  melody.  Upon  many 
years  accurate  attention  beftowed  on  our  lan- 
guage,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  to  the  con- 
fonant  terminations  that  the  harlhnefs  of  our 
fpeech  may  be  imputed.  Some  words  of  Fftcjiieuf 

occur- 
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I  bccorrence  are  alfo  very  rude ;  and  tweh^y 
words  of  very  common  ufe  will,  if  har(h,  de^ 
ftroy  the  tone  of  a  language;  and,  if  uncouthly 
fpelt,  will,  to  the  eye^  which  ought  to  be  con-* 
fulted  in  orthography  full  as  much  as  the  ear, 
injure  the  Jorm  pf  a  whole  language.  Such 
foreigners  find  our  thcugh^  throughy  enoUgby 
rougby  toughy  and  all  other  words  in  iigby 
nghlyrbeaded  monjiersy  to  ufe  Milton's  ortho- 
graphy, which  of  thenifelves  are  fufficieut  to 
make  our  tongud  pafs  for  a  dialed  of  the  High 
t)utch.  Hovir  are  they  furprized.  to  find  lis 
pronounce  tbo^  tbroi  enufy  rufy  iufl  and  be  at 
the  expence  of  horrible  gutturals,  to  make  our 
language  have  a  hdtteiitot  air,  Which  gutturals 
we  cannot  pronounce !  In  poetry  for  many  a 
century  we  have  written  thoy  thro ;  and  fo  they 
ought  always  to  be  fpelt  in  profe  by  every  per* 
fon  who  hath  any  reverence  for  the  eyes  of  his 

I  readers,  the  o  in  thro,  having  the  fame  ibund  a$ 
in  tOy  do:  but  if  any  one  chufes  to  fpell  tbrou-^ 
I  have  no  objedion.  We  (hould  certainly  write 
rufy  enufy  tuf:  brotCy  thotCy  nitCy  &c*  Why  writd. 
fo  mai^y  toyvns  with .  ^«r^i6  .^  do  not  we  pro- 
nounce bura  ?  A  little  ridicule  of  fciolifts  al-^ 
ways  attends  the  firft  introdudion  of  a  novelty^ 

into 
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into  language,  tho  it  (hould  be  infinitely  foir 
tiie  betters  but  this  one  muft  put  up  with,  in 
iure  expejftation  of  the  praife  of  pofterity,  and 
that  of  enlightened  judges  of  one's  own  time* 

The  chief  fault  of  our  language  is,  that 
almoft  all  its  words  end  in  confonants.  The 
great  point  is  to  throw  out  every  final  confb* 
nant  which  we  can*  Alway^  for  inftance,  is 
the  old  fpelling  oi always j  and  is  better;  alfo  is^ 
for  the  fame  reafon,  fuperior  to  likewifcy  which 
hath  the  found  of  a  confonant  in  its  termination. 
]  could  alfo  wi(h  to  lee  the  old^r^  fubflituted 
in  lieu  of  from ;  the  old  ne  for  nor  is  better  than 
its  fubflitute.  If  the  confonant  cannot  be  re-- 
jeSed,  we  Ihould  at  leaft  foften  it,  if  poffible; 
and  never,  for  example,  write  has^  does ;  but 
batb^  doth:  the  ih  is  frequent  in  the  Greek,  and 
is  quite  melodious.  InAead  of  draws^  views^ 
plays^  throws^  or  even  draweth^  &c.  I  believe 
a  wellwiflier  to  the  tune  of  our  tongue  will 
write  doth  draw^  dotb  play^  &c.  to  preferye  fuch 
very  few  words  as  we  have  ending  in  vowel- 
founds.  The  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  modern 
Italian  and  French,  have  not  fo  many  wordft 
ending  in  confonants  as  we  by  a  great  deaU..^ 

matter 
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matter  of  regrfct  to  «vcry  adtnircf  of  the  Enj^ 
lilh  language :  and  indeed  had  not  fbrtunatd/ 
our  adverbs,  for  the  moft  part,  been  taken  from 
the  Fretich,  with  the  fine  vowel  termination 
of  ^,  but  far  better  in  the  old  fpelliug  />;  as 
namely i  boldly y  &c.  our  tongue  muft  have  been 
ftill  more  fadly  hurt  by  confoaant-terminattons. 
The  great  fecret  ^f  Writing  melodious  Englifh 
is  furely  to  draw  into  view  tifttj  poflible  word 
^hich  may  terminate  with  a  vowel. 


Common  phrafes  which  are  ungrammati^at 
a  good  writer  fhould  ever  avoid,  tho  they 
have  high  authority  to  fupport  them.  Such 
[  are  methinisj  to-day,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Arm-^ 
ftrong  in  his  Sketches^  ly  Launcelot  ^emphj  E/qi 
hath  given  us  fome  juft  obfervations  on  out 
language.  How  the  nonlenfical  iphrvXt  fubjeSt^ 
mmter  (hould  be  ftill  ufed,  in  fpite  of  the  ridi- 
cule he  hath  entailed  on  it,  I  Cannot  conceive* 
fie  obferves  that  h^twlxt  ftiould  never  be  ufed 
for  between.  To  Which  Jet  me  add,  that  it  h 
quite  amazing  to  fee  an  author,  who  hath  cars 
knd  eyes,  write  drnon^Jl.  Gray,  tho  he  writes 
Vith  melody,  hatH  afnrdjil  Art  lyot among  zn^ 
Mmid  Engfifli  words  f  Btjidet  for  -befide  is  liable 
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lo  tills  fame  obje6li'ph.  The  diphthongs  W  and  ot  \ 
ire  now  linkttown  to  *6ur  tongue,  being  trans- 
rbnn?d  into  e^  aiid  with  great  propriety.  To 
l^drds^  ip'oilt  in*  bur  fpellirig  niay  be  added  the  ' 
fiiret^irfe,  &c.  of  fome  verbs.*  Iread^  I  have  reaa 
j^oiir  %olk :  do  hot  \^^e  prbnounce  risddf  and  an 
crhinent  wf itei:  ih '  his  faniiliJir  letters  fpetls  It 
/redh.  The  {)rei^rite  of  no  verb  (hould«be  the 
lame  With  the'^refent,  elfe  inexplicable  confu- 
fion  will  arife :  but  barbarians  have  formfed  our 
Ibngue^  ^hd  men  of  fcience  ^re  afraid  to  meddle 
.with  it;  clfc  why  not  write  bUrted  as  well  as 
pariedy,  6cc.  Ike.  &Ca  However,  a  writer  of  any 
ptecifioh  or  elegance,  will  ever  write  did  burf^ 
&c.  at  feafl:.  VK^y  (hbiifd  vVtf  fj)dt  vdntties^  &c. 
When  thfe  lingUliKk  vamtv  ?'  The  plural  flood 
Ibwheti  thfe  HVord\r&s  ipielt  variitie^  and  we 
.ititaitt  it ;  *thb  the  laziWs' merely  of  fubftitut- 
irig  one  letter  ict'^  two  madfe  fome  blockhead 
very  imprtJperly  wHte  vanlhv  Su;ch  is  the  pro- 
gfcTs  of  bur  language  1  .      ' 


.>       w 


Dr.  Lowth,  4n  his  Grimitiar;  feen^s  not,  to 
khow  what  to  make  of' him/eff.  if  we  fay  he. 
tame  bimfelfj  it  is  nonfeiiie  r  ff  be  came  bisfelf^ 
it  is  not  (cnfe.  ^  I  wiih  each  of  oyr  Gothic 

R  inceftors 
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■* 

^nceftors  themf(h)$s  ha4  a  drwbbk^^tp- Vfl?/?^ 

for  inventing  fuch  wprds.    .We,  uib  ^otirJelf\^, 

tvfitycafei  ixwOuld  feem  w^  ihould-2^fo  fay 

jtifeir/e/vesj  bis'Jelf,  in.  all  c^if^s:^  if  we  £zy  you 

yoijrfelft  ofpufjejf^  U  yourjdjy  ypurfslf^  Q  ym 

yourfelf,  by  or  with  yourfelf%  vfA  {luift  of  ^b^riQ 

fay  tbeyi  th(trj&hes^  of  thelrjehjis,^  to  ,ibeirfelv(s^ 

fbeir/ehe^t  0  they  their/elves,  ly  0r  with  thiirf- 

Jehes:  zxiA  h^  kh  felf<^  ofhisje^f^  to  hhfeJf^  his 

Jelf^  O  he  bis/elf^  By  or  with  bk  filf.     Self  itv 

old  Engliik  i>  fynony m0^s  with  frn^f  ^^^Jdv^ 

day^  fehe  cojour. 


f         4    *  A  < 


It  is  mortifying  to  every  judge  of  langiuja?^ 
who  muft  kuqyf.  that,  the;  otu;lo4y  aod  qlqffaace 
of  a  tongue  depend  altogether  upon  its  yowejl 
Jerniinat ions,  tp  .rifled  thft  iq  Epglifh  npt 
atipye  4  dozga  qpjppsion  Mfoids  end  in  lOj^^w 
f;/7/<j,  /V/m,  */>«b/?,;  ^r</,,  jw/4>  .jAPSi^^  and  one 
or  t^vo  more:,  iea^^  plea%  fca^^^c*  danpt  ioo^n^ 
as  if  they  ended  in  ^z.  In^/  not  iWt  vi;Qrd  ends : 
nor  in  /  /  In  0  about  two  dozen  i  as  ^(?,  /o,  ^, 
.?V^f  4>  ^Hcco^  toiaccpr  calij^Of,  portico^  dpj  c^rgo, 
^jA^,  tho^  *W^6y  intMlipj  ra(iq^fo/oj  &c.  Whofo  I 
ifT^uld  cecon:^mwd  :tQ.i«cc;ee4  a^hoficnjur.  a&.ilt 


v/ 
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tetthan  any rubflltutes..  In  u  we'have  tio  word 
whatever,  apd  the  Romans  had  very  few:  in  ou 
we  have  oiily  two,  thoujyou.  Injy  we  have  no 
lefs  than  4900  words,  about  an  eighth  of  our  lan« 
guage;  our  words  amounting  to  about  35,000* 
Of  this  number  \  would .  propofe  that  the  /  be 
reftofed  Co  aU  the  fubftantives :  for  inftance,  ^ 
we  (hduld  writis  biaute,  treate^  ivori^&CQ.  as  from 
The  French.  In  w,  a$  a  vowQ^i  we  have  a  few 
of  the  ttioft  fonorous  words  in  our  language,  as 
Sow,  hlohv,  neWf  faw,  law^  &c*    . 

It  is  flfiocking  to  remark  that  w6  have  1683 
words  ending  in  ejs^  the  moft  horrid  of  all  ter* 
'tainations.  This  is  owing  to  this  qualified  fub- 
ftantives in  nejs^  ^s  holinefsj  bapplnefsp  &c.  moft 
of  which 'may  be  regarded  as  obfolete  with  aljl 
ihy  heart,  for  we  have  fanSiiitide^  felicity^  Scc^ 
fo  that  almoft  every  one  jnay  be  avoided,  as 
.they  always,  are  by  good  writers.  But  the  ne- 
gative lejs^  the  ^reat  caufe  of  our  other  tcrmi* 
nations  in  5/J,  cannot  be  fo  eafily  thrown  out  i 
yea  a  double  fs  is  now  ncccffary,  for  we  caqt 
never  write  endlest^  needles^  without  confufion^ 
What  (hall  we  fay  to  hopelejfnefsy  fearkjffhefs^ 
and  other  delicious  wordif  They* may  be  ia 

th«: 


i 


.the  language,  but  will  never  be  in  that  of  a 

mafter  of  it.     By  the  way,  if  we  wrote  z  in 

..     ftead  of  ^,  in  many  inftances,  we, might  evea 

'fpell  needliz  without  confufion  arifing  from  the 

plural  of  «W/<?. 

♦  '  * 

Every  country  fchoolmafter,  and  compiler 
of  gramnaars  or  diftionaries,  will  tell  us  that 
our  language  is  claflic  and  perfed.  For  loi 
grammars  have  been  written  of  it  within  thefe 
twenty  years,'  fo  that  it  is  ftationary  and  quite 
the  things  and  a*  very  pretty  thing  it  is.  My 
dear  friend,  you  know  that  our  language  is  not 
yet  one  century  old,  as  to  orthography,  thc| 
mod  eflential  point  of  any  fpeech.  Look  into 
Miltoi/s  MSS.  or  his  own  editions,  and  you 
will  fee  this  at  once.  Now  I  will  hazard  a 
told  opinion,  namely,  that  our  language  is 
^l  novv  infinitely  more  barbarous,  in  all  refpefts, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer.  For  me- 
lody  there  is  no  comparifon ;    the  i  always 


pronounced,  as  xxxfpoki^Jhakiy  &CQ.  was  alone 
fufEcient  to  render  it  much  more  melodious. 
It  is  truly  rifible  to  hear  how  we  talk  of  our 
language.  Did  you  never  read  of  that  village 
of  Spanifli  /lion^mes,  dlfcovered  bj  the  duke  of 

Alva's 
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Alva's  hawk,  wKo,  •  being  quite  inclofibd  wlfh 
rocky  mountains,  thought  there  tvas  nb  world 
beyoiVd  their  barriers  ?  This  is  a  lively  type  of 
cur  predilection  for  our  native  tongue;  while, 
compared  with  the  Italian  or  Spanifll,  it  is 
harfli  to  excefs.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
we  are.  told,  faid  he  would  talk  French  to  his 
friend,  Italian  to  his  miftrefs,  and  Englifli  to 
his  horfe.  -  I  fuppofe^  by  the  bye,  that,  iri 
ebfcrvance  of  this  apophthegm i  our  fcnators  fo 
much  frequent  the  academy  of  Newmarket,  in 
order  thjit,  by  much  converfation  with  their* 
horfes,  they  may  be  qualified  to  fpeak  good 


* 

f 


HowBVER,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  if  the 
EnglilK  IS  too  har(h,  the  Italian  is  too  foft ; 
and  it  will  be  eafier*to  foften  the  Englifti  than* 
to -harden  the  Italiaih.  The  Spanifli  is  nt)t  fo; 
rich 'as  the  EngliiH,  and  therefore  is  inferior/ 
Fot*  the  French, .  1  know  not  what  to  call  it/ 
If  we  cJalI.it'  a  language,  it  is  as  we  call  the 
droflihg  of  a  bagpipe  mufic*  In  pronounciation 
it  is  a  liafal  redundancy  of  gibberifli:  in  writ- 
ing — —  it  muft  not  be  pronounced !  Silent 
COMfonantt,   a  phenomenpn  of  nonftnfe  un-^^ 

—  ^^i  R  3  known 
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known  to  any  otbcr  tongue  untjer  faqiyftf, 

either  ancient  ox  caodeta,  bav^fuch  an  e0e& 

that  not  above  twenty  words  ia  t^ 

language .  are  prbnpunced  as .  they  af?, 

.     In .  fhort»  it  is  a  language  which 

the  eye  and  the  ear,  is  incapable  06 

poetry,  and  difagreoable  in  profe ;  an^  ye%  th& 

French  have  their  cla^csl  How  thij  pitiful 

tongue  hatb  .becoque  To  prevalent,  I  cann.ot  v^r 

count;  unlefs.it.be  in  a9iCornpli(hnient "of  fih« 

l^cripture,  Bkjfed ^re.  th  ^r  i^fpirit,_  fortify, 

JJ>aU  be  exalted.     Ihe  cohteft  for  fi>pfiri«Vy 

aniopg  the  modern  tongue's  (I  ^eak  wkhou^ 

any   ihadow  of  prejudice)   lies   between  ch^ 

£ngli(h  and  Italian. 

.  Of  thefe  ,the  Engliih  efpecially  ha^  vaf% 
defers ;  and  i&  capable  of  great  improTenitints.. 
^uc  how;  thaU  thefe  dcfeiSisbc  reraOiVed,  an4 
how  fliajll  thefe  improvements  be  given?  .Vfiry 
eafily. .  We  know,  froni  thq  pillar  of  Duilliu^,' 
that  the  L^in  was,;  in  the  time  of  thefecon^ 
Funic  war,  as. barbarous  as  the  Engli^  is  now; 
yet*  in  iittk  more  than  a  centuiy  aftervf^'d, 
the  language  of  Cicero  appeared.  Here  is  the 
Epint:  in  Greece  and  Romcr  m^n  of  fcieocQ; 
refined 
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ii^niei!  aiid"fixfed'  thiS  toti^uies :  in  England  the 
batbatoiis^  blockhead^  of  the-  loWeft  hiob  have 
torfupted  aiid  degraded  the  latt^u^e/  arid' if  ^ 
Hdiculefor  a  linan  qualified  tb  judge  of  it,  c[ 
tb-gi^e  a  neW  fpeiling!^  lii  Fratiee,  the  IpeetA ' 
w&ich  Wis  *tlt6ught  fixed,  hath  gbne^  thro  in- 
Aumefable  changes  even  in  the  tenfes  of  Verbsj 
luch  as  etalt^  avalt^  &c.  uled  V'^ithin  thafd 
twehty  year^%r^%b  oi^'eioii,  aMt,  &e, 
Miltdri,  in  mbff  of  his  work^,  a'ddpted  this' old 
iittiirdgrapliy  of  Ettgiifh,- iii  "c6rttei6pt  of  tlt^  i^ 
oFfciblif^s,  as'h6  calls  theitf; 'inehWho^&oS;* 
nothing,  jet  judge  of  every  i?hing,  without  beiri^ 
•cafjable  of  ex;irtilnittg,  or  g6ii&g  further  than 
they 'did'  at  fdiool.^  'Bbtr*l(^tice  his  tiAie  no 
writer  hath' likd' ciiirragsi  to'bdar'  up  a^tfiiti'ff't'h^ 
vulgar;  and'ih^'cdttic^ti^nee  is' that'  de^fifc^S 
'follows  the  tail. '    '      '    '^   '     '' 


,  ,       .     .     . 


•'  l^rtE  plafe  tv^puld'be,  te'^  .fricnd,4tiatV  We 
king\(hould*incdrppra^e  one  hundi*ed,  of  inclced 
all,  of  the  inott  learned  men  in  the  kingdom: 
or  thejr  flioOld  affociate  thenlielves,  under' th& 
name  oiltbe  Academy  for  hi  fir  ovwg  the  LahguagL 
The  great  itit^nt  (hould  be  to  fofteri  and  tunfe 
tile'  Englifh  fpfeech  as '  much'  as  poflible :  nt\U 
' '  R  4  modes 


jt 


rao^es  -of  fpellipg,.  apd  oewv.ules-  of  vovrelf 
ought  to  be  adoptgd.:  The  Acadqray  iho^lci 
pu^blifh  a  grammar  aod  didionary,.  in  whiplj 
^tb§  new  ofthography  ihould'be  ufed.:  andiall 
jhe  noiembers,  and  io<leed  all  tl^ejiferati  in.,th? 
kingdom,  ibpijld  unrte  to  alTertjtbpir  projper 
povyjsr  over  the.  niob^, :  J  aqri  conviuce,d,-that-i[a 
Rome  the  wf ittgtj  Jang-uage,  p3f  tbf;  vulgar,  was 
quite  different  froq»  th^t  of  tHe  learned,  Jtijll  a 
century  after -CicerOr  In  ancient  Greece,. and 
In .  tnpdefn  It.a,l.y».  ^Jie  cpjlpqu^al  diak!fl&. varied 

jfpil^nt:fies  the  ^vritten  laii^pagc.pf  the  literati 
cpBiifts  of  flov^j5r5,faken  frpm^allihefe  dialejasi. 
Jiad  we  a  fcienti^c  iangUc^gp  .ajfo^^  wei;e  a^ 
jdpira.blp  ip^itutipn.^  Ap^  perjipps  a,thouIftn4 
»y ears  hence,. when. the.  Bfitif^jpqivf.r  may  be 
no  inore,  the  language  would  furyiveir  an  event 
which,  it  p^ay  be  feafed>  cannot  be  efFeded 
pycn  by  Miltoi^  and  Slialcfpere,^  if  tfeic  ipeech 
remains  ip  its  prefent  rude,  ft^te.  I  do,  not 
mean  that  pur  Icientifjc  Jaiigu^age '  fhould  be 
indebted  to  purdifFerent  dialects-  >as  the  G|:eeic 
and  Italian;  for  I  know  not  pf  one  Scoticifm, 
Jricifm,  or  proyincialifm,  which  would  cpntrir 
bute  jn  the  leaft  to  thp  elegance  of  our  tongu^. 

*      :    The 
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Thefote  mteDtiou  fhould  be  to  improve  ob4 
orthography, ;  and  give  us  a  Humbcr  pf  ybwcl* 
terminations.  The  ^  ihould,  in  particular,  be. 
always  pronounced  as  in  the:  the  Germans z^^' 
pronounce  it ;  ai)d,  were  not  their  fpcech  full 
pf  gutturals,  the  confequence  would  be  that  it 
would,  from  this  very  circumftancc,  prove 
more  melodious  than  the  Englifli.  I  look 
upon  the  Greek  as  the  .moft  perfect  language, 
[)Oth  fbr  flreugth  and  melody,  that  ever  was 
known:  now  in  Greek  1  have  found  that  the 
vowel  terminations  of  words  taken. as  they  run 
in  any  book,  are  equal  to  one  third  of  the  lan- 
guage. In. Englifli  the  vowel,  terminations 
^moun):  but  to  one  fourth  of  the  language ;  it 
follows  that  we  want  vowel  terminations. f 9c 
about  80Q0  words.  How  are  they  to  be  fup* 
plied  ?  fuppofe 

a  for  all  plurals  inftead  of  thai;  /^«^  for /^»j; 
fafera  for  paptrs^  &c.  this  woujd  alone  furpifli 
us  with  a  fufficiency  in  a^  This  feems  thq 
Iflandic  plural  in  many  cafes,^/^^  ioxjblps^  &c, 
an4  ^s  thus  quite  coufbnant  to.  the  gqnius  pf,puc 
language,  which  is  of  .northern  parentage.    ,  ^ 

/fliould"^be-giyjn  to  all  fubftantives  in  y,  as 
}iat^tc^  hfiuntc^  &c.  and  fhoTaldr^wajs  be  pro* 
.  ^  nounced. 
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•J^nteA  in  -finah  as  fame^  ^ate,  fmri,  grac^, 
&c.  araf«Id.  The  /V  fliould  go  to  all  verbs  in 

y,  a$  beautijie^  &c, 

fSs^tcrminatibn  tink'hown:  to  our  pr^fent 

tdttgue,  thek?ncientiy  conimotr.'  ^<5ive  it  to  all 

adjeftivcs  in  y^  ?^  hekltbi^  wedri^  Sec.     The 

aioerhs  in  jf  ought  alone  to  retaint  it,  zs  freely^ 

JiiHyyisLz.'  ■ 

^  ^  is  a  fine  cFofc,  and  Is  viry  rare  hi  our  tongtie; 

Suppdfc  it  given  to  all  fubftantives  ending  iii 

kar(H  confonantl:   fuch  as  thbfe  m  ^,  craho^ 

Jiahoy  nvth;  and  in  c^  the  publico j  &c.    To  all 

fabftanttves  in  dy  'as  comhando^  &c.  we  have  a 

vaft  number  of  terminations  xn  d\  and  a  great 

part  v^ill  yfet  remain,  and  may,  for  it  is  not  a 

tfery  harfli  clofe.     The /is  the  Greek  ^,  and 

we  have  not  many  words  ending  in  it,  fo  that 

I    no  alterations  need  be  made,  g  is  a  harfh  cloiei 

[   fave  iii  the  veryiittiufical  /^^^^^^  participle 

I    i^refcnt,  &cl '  Siibftantives  in  ^  ihould  take  thd 

Oy^sJidgOy  egg(^,&cc.    The  ^A*  is  fhockrng,  and 

rfeicking,  and  thrt^Wing  out  the  ^,  is  entitled 

to  0,  even  in  adjeftives,  as  beecdjiot  beech  \  ricoy 

for  riihj&cc.   Our  other  words  in  b  may  ftand ; 

the^,  in^  particular,  is  pleafing,  zsjiandijhl  a 

Jlouripy  &c*    The  cJ6  is  horrid,  and  muft  omit 

the 
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Ifhie  kin  eveiy!  tnfiiiQGe;  znd  take  £he  o  id  all 
ddjodii^es  diud  fufaftaiituresy  as  i^Vi^c^y  fuio^ixc^ 
Xhe  ri  mvft  takeltb&.i^.. :  The  /ia  an  exquifittf 
fnaH  and  ^e  hav^  happilf  a  ^eat  number* 
T^G  ^  is  bsd :  let  all  i^bftantives  take  the  o^ 
39  fpigr/imifk^^  The.  IT  is  QOt  unpleafjng,  thd 
ia^y  in  p^rticirlar,  is  excellent,  Ajil  fubftamivei 
in  /)  muft  t^e  the  o^  as  <ri7r]j^0y  cupo^  Sec. «  To  i^ 
^nds  nothing  Ihould  be  given  that  can  be 
avoided:  give  all  fubflantives  the  p.  SubAaii^ 
tSves  in  /  ihould  all  take  the  Of  akfa&^f  Sec 
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By  tl^fq  aiterationsy  and  givinjg  the  plurate 
in  a^  great;  mdody  migiit  be  produced^  which, 
(ho.UDCxarth.at.fifft,  would  in  half  a  centurjr 
becoo^  familiar  and  elegant*  The  pofle(five>^ 
one  of  the  greateft  disgraces  cf  bur  language^ 
ought  to  be  kicked  out.  But  how  fupply  its 
place  ?  The  af^  or  the  behmgetb^  may  fupplanC 
it  in  everit.  pofllble  inftance  y  for  exacnples,  //  is 
hers  I  It  beloDgcth  to  her:  Horaces  works  i  The 
works  of  Horace.  In  fad^  the  ^abneis  known, 
to  other  modern  languages  as  a  poflefitve* 

On  the  confonants  I  have  no  more  to  ob« 
lervc,  lavee  that  Qur  lexicographers  are  (hock* 

ingl/ 
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ioglf  mlftaken  aboiit  the  ck^  which  they  call 
fpiiu  E9^If/hf  tho^t,  is  unknown  till  the  lateft 
times*  In  old  writers. ^^ve  have  laifor  lacki 
be  for  Ipcki  &c.  but  never  ci.    That  man  lieed 

•  * 

pever  go  to  a  concert^  or  look;  at  a  pifture,* 
who ,  can  write  PnUickj  Gdllick^  Gotbick^  &c^ 
and  I  would  praife  hun  who  fiibuld  begin  to 
write  r^Kfor  rock^  trih^iov  tricky  &c.  Our 
^iftionaryrmongers  are  ftill  moro  groflly  igno^ 
sant  with  r^ard  to  2;  the  nanie  of  which  they 
fay  hrizard^  that  i%  s  hard!  This  dreaoa  mu(t 
have  occurred  to  fome  fchoolboy  at  the  very 
bbttohi  of  his  foroiy  and  merits  picyi,  ;The 
i^ngUik  name  in  every  mouth  i^^ed;  and  well 
expreflfes  the  found  of  that  fine  confonant^' 
which  ev.ery  reader  of  Italian  knows  to  be  delici*' 
QuSy  and  fuperior  to  that  of  any  confonant,  fave> 
h  It  even  bears  repetition  with  more  fbftnefs 
thaA  ;/Mtfelf^  .as  grand^i^Mi^  belkz^a^  morhide%%a^ 
What  Ihall  then  berfaidto  thofe  teachers  who 
have  difcovered  that  it  was  s  hard;  harder  than 
jritfelfi  Jf  fuch  be  the  batbaxifm  ^Qf  writers  on 
our  language,  what  mud  be  the  barfoanfm  of 
the  language  itfelf  ?  If  Charles  V.  talked  of 
jpiaking  English  to  hishorfe,  when  k'had  m* 
finitely  more  vowel?,  and. only  one*j^  in-wprda 
i  to 


^#' 


to  which  the  French  ftupidity  of  laft  qentarjr 
gave  two,  fuch  as  happinefs^  &c.  becaufe  the 
French  forfooth  vfxott  grandejftj  &c.  what  would 
lie  fay  of  it  now?  He* would,  certainly  fay,' he 
would  only  talk  it  to  its  lexicographers!    . 

The  %y  in  fa^t,  is  as  much  fuperior  to  the  s 
in  found,  as  the  foothing^^^  of  a  bee  is  to  the 
horrid  bifs  of  a  ferpent.  The  found  ma.de  by 
the  bee  is  an  eternal  continu^ion  of  that  of  s  ; 
and  hath  been  reckoned  very  pleaiing  by  all 
poets,  from  thofe  who  liftcned  to  the  bees  of 
Hymettus,  down  to  Milton. 

While  the  bee  with  honifed  tbie, ' 
That  at  her  flowry  work  doth  fing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  fuch  concert  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewey  feathered  flcep. 

:         |l  Pensoroso. 

The  bifs  of  a  ferpentor  goofe,  which  hath  the 
s  bardy  is:quite  the  reverie  of  plcafing. 

*  • 

The  diviiion  of  inanimate  objects  itfto  male 
and  female  genders  is  an  abfurditv  from  which 
cur  tongue  is  happily  free,  tho  it  pervades  almoft 
all  other  languages^  ancient  and  modern.    But, 

to 
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to  ttvA6t  our  fpeech  quite  perfefl,  -  (he  very 
natural  and  nteefiary  accomttlodation  of  tht 
adje£live  to  the  iubftantive^  in  plural  and  (ingu- 
ldr»  ought  to  be  adopted.  Such  as^  iing.  a  bad 
pen ;  plur«  bada  pitta ;  bad  peng.       . 

A»  I  kiiow  that  it  Is  impoiiible  to  tire  you 
in  treating  a  fubjed,  which  is  (o  vtrf  inter- 

•         » 

cfting  to  every  Englilhcnan^  I  {ball  beg  leave 
.to  fub^in  a  paper  of  the  Spedator,  in  th6  im-' 
proved  language  ^hich  I  would  propdfe. 


1  I '  'II  ^ 


'  Spectator,  N""  159.. 

When  I  waz  ato  Grand  Caito^  Ipickfed  up 
feveral  orientala  man^ufcripta,  wbica  I  have  ftill 
fay  me*  Among  othera,  I  met  with  one  enti- 
tulen,  Thea  Vi£ona  of  Mirza,  whica  I  have 
redd  ove  with  great  pleafur6.  I  intend  to  give 
ito  to  the  publico,  when  I  hav6  hd  other  enter- 
tainmento  fb  them ;  ando  iball  begin  with  the 
firft  vifion,  whico  I  have  tranflaten  wordo  far 
M^ofdo  az  folio weth. 

On  the  fifth  day ;  of  thiB  moon,  whico^  ac** 
cording  to  the  cyftomo  of  mya  (orS^fathecaj;! 

alway 
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jalwvy  keep  lioK,  :aftcro  b^fng:waniiso.mylblf, 
ando  ofierepup  mya  morniqga  devoCional»  1 9£^ 
x:end^i  thea  bia  hilla:o£  Bagdat^  in  orckro  to  pas 
t^  cello  of  tlsLC:  day  in  me<tita£k>ii  ando  prayerxu 
Az  I  waz;,  faeife  airing  mj^  £^lf  on  thea  Hopa  of 
thea  mou^taina^I  £(11  into  a  pro^ouod  conliem*- 
platiqn  on  the.  yanita:  of  hui99&  li£l  9  dudo  pat 
^pgffoqnejtbdte  tpanothflro:  Swrdy,  iaidl^ 
;j9^n  iz  lintp  a-ihatdow  atido  life  a- dreamo^ 
^ybil€  I  waz  thufo  .m)x^t^  I  ^ail'jntiia  eyea 
towardo  ithe  fpi»2n|tp  of.Q  »9cOf  tha  waz  doto 
faro  fro.in^,  wberi  I  d^icdv«itQd^otve  in  the  ha- 
bko  pf.  9/  flytpben^  with  a  HteL  muficail  inftro- 
Ixie^tQ  iq  hiz^handOt    Aift. I  locked  ujpoitim, 
he  ai^i^d  JiCO  .^  hi2|a  \ij^  MKihegm  to.pts^ 
ijpp  ito»  rTfec;  ibnedo.  of  ...itorCw^.  Qtcecdii^ 
Jw«ct>  anid  wl:dt«;intfta,vdn^Oftooa  thaivreoe 
.}q«xpFeflibly-sai;lo<)^gtQ2$3y  iodo;  s-lco  4tf%«nta 
;fr<>«ny  jthiogj'had  w^  h«ard.  They  put  mcJn 
.fitMndo  Q^  thoiiS  -hea^Qnlifi  4il!a«  tha  ateplay^n 
tp  th«M  d«p»ct«n.  l^te '.  <ii  gbbd; '  tpci>,  opo  their 
firft  arrival  in  paradife,  to-weacoutithcaiinprQf^ 
(iona  of  theira  lafta  agonea,  and  qualifie  them  fo 
■  thea  p}»a^rieaQf.dia*hapFA  pUc4.    -Mjr  hearto 


«   »  ««  J 


J  HAD 


I  HAD  b£6n  oft6  toid  tha  the  robb  hc€b  iiiS 
IVaz  the  Kaunto  of  a'  genius,  ando  tha  fererA 

had  been  entertainen   with  hiufico  ivhd  had 

■        . 

.pafen  by  ito^  buto  nevero  heafd  tha  the  mufifi 
cian  {lad  befb  madeti  his  felf  ti(ibe}i  When 
he  had  raifen  tnya  thotca  by  thofS  t^anf^rtin^ 
•aira  whica  he  played,  to  tafte  thea  plealurea  df 
hiz  converfation^  az  I  looked  upo  him  like  on6 
aftoni(hei^  he  beckoned  to  me,  ando,*  by  thfe 
waving  of  hiz  hando,  difeded  me  td  approacli 
the  place  wher4  h6  fat :  I  drew  tiearo  with  tbft 
reverence  whicoiz  due  to  fuperior  ntttixriiahdo^ 
-az  my  hearto  waz  entirely  fubduen  by  the  ca|i- 
tivating  flraina  I  had  heard,  I  fell' dov^no  ato 
hiza  feet,  ando  weeped*  The  gcniu«  -fmifed  upo 
tne  with  a  looko  of  compadion  ando  affability, 
tha  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination  (  ando 
ato  once  difpelled  alia  thea  feara  ando  apprehen* 
fiona  with  whica  I  approached  him;  He  lifted 
me /ro  the  groundo  I  ando,  taking  me  by  the 
hando,  MirZa^  faid  he,  I  have  heard  thee  in  thya 
Ibliloquca,  follow  me. 


theno  led  me  to  the  hieitpinnade  of  tbte 
foco,  ando  placing  me  on  the  tdpo  jof  ito :  Caft 
thina  eyea  eadwardoy  faid  he,  ando  tell  me  wha 

thou 
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f hou  feezt.     1  fee,  faid  1,  a  huge  valley,  anctd 
a  prodigiouz  tid6  of  watero   rolling  thrp  ito* 
Thcvalley  tha  thou  feezt,  faid  he,  iz  the  valley 
Ci  mifere ;  ando  the  tide  of  watero'  tha  thou 
leezt   iz  parto   of  the  great  tide  of  eternite* 
Wha  iz  rhe  reazoii,  fiid  I,  tha  the  tide  I  fee 
rifeth  ou  of  a  thic  mifto  ato  otie  ehdo;  ando 
again   lozeth   it   felf  in  a  thic   mifto  ato  the" 
other?   Wha  thou  feezt,  fiid  he,  iz  tha  por- 
tion of  eternite  whico  iz  callen  tim6,  meafureii 
ou  by  the  fun,   atido  reacing  fro  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  worldo  to  the  confummation  of  ito* 
Examine  now,   faid  he,   this  fea  tha  iz  thufo 
bounden  with  darkne  ato  botha  enda,  ando  tell 
me  wha  thou  difcoverezt  in  ito*   1  fee  a  bridg6, 
faid  Ij  ftanding  in  the  mido  of  the  tide.     The 
bridge  thou  feezt,  faid  he,  iz  human  hfd;  con- 
fidcr  ito  attentively.     Upo  a  more  leifureli  fur- 
vey  of  ito,  I  found  tha  ito  confifted  of  three- 
fcora   ando   tena   entira   archea,    with    feveral 
broken  archea,  whica,  adden  t»  those  tha  were 
entira,  made  up  the  numbero  abou  an  hundred, 
AzI  waz  counting  thca  archea,  the  genius  told 
me  tha  this  bridge  confifted  ato  firft  of  a  thou- 
zand  archea^  buto  tha  a  great  flood  fweeped 
away  the  refto,  ando  left  the  bridg^  in  the 

S  ruinotvz 
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ruinouz  condition  I  now  beheld  ito»  Buto  tell 
me  further,  faid  he,  wha  thou  difcoverezt  on 
ito  ?  I  fee  multitudea  of  peopel  paffing  ove  ito^ 
faid  I,  ando  a  blac  cloud  hanguig  on  eaco  endo 
of  ito.  Az  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  faw 
feveral  of  the  pafengera  dropping  thro  the 
bridge  into  the  great  tide  tha  flowed  under- 
neath ito ;  ando  upo  further  examination,  per- 
ceived there  were  innumerabela  trapo-dora  tha 
lay  concealen  in  the  bridge,  whica  thca  pafen- 
gera no  fooner  trod  upo  buto  they  fell  thro 
them  into  the  tide,  ando  immediately  difap- 
peared.  These  hidden  pito-falla  were  fet  very 
thica  ato  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  tha 
thronga  of  peopel  no  fooner  broke,  thro  thea 
clouda  buto  mani  of  them  fell  into  them. 
Thei  grew  thinnera  towardo  the  middcl ;  buta 
multiplied,  and  l^y  clofera. together©  towardo 
the  endo  of  thea  archea  tha  were  entira. 

There'  were  indeed  foroa  perfona,  buto 
their  numbero  waz  very  fmall,  tha  continued 
a  kind  of  a  hobbling  marco  on  thea  broken 
archea  5  bpto  fell  thro,  one  aftero  anotheroj^ 
being  quite  tireu  ando  fpent  with  fo  long  a 
walko. 

I  PASSEi) 

3 
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I  PASSED  fome  time  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  wonderful  ftrudure,  ando  the  great  varitie 
of  objefta  whica  ito  prefented.  My  hearto  waz 
fillen  with-  a  deep  melanchole  to  fee  feveral 
dropping  unexpededly  in  the  mido  of  mirth 
ando  jollite,  ando  catching  ato  every  thing  tha 
flood  by  them  to  fave  theirfelva.  Some  were 
looking  up  towardo  the  heaven,  in  a  thoteful 
pouure,  ando  in  the  mido  of  a  fpeculation 
ftumbeled  and  fell  ou  of  site*  Multitudea  were 
very  bufia  in  the  purfuito  of  bubbela  tha  glit- 
tered in  thclra  eyca  ando  danced  befo  them; 
buto  ofte  when  thei  th6te  theirfelva  within 
the  reaco  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  ando 
dow  thei  fank.  In  this  confuiion  of  objedta,  I 
obferved  fome  with  fcymetera  in  theira  handa, 
ando  othera  with  urinala,  who  ran  to  and  fro 
upo  the  bridg6,  thrufting  feveral  perfona  on 
trapo-dora,  whica  did  noto  feem  to  lie  in  their 
way,  ando  whica  thei  mite  have  efc^pen,  had 
thei  noto  been  thufo  forcen  upo  them. 

The  genius,  feeing  me  indulge  myfclf  in 
this  melancboli  profpedo,  told  me  I  had  dwel* 
Jen  long  enuf  upo  ito.  Take  thina  eyea  ofFo 
the  bridge,  faid  He,  ando  tell  me  if  thou  yeto 

S  %  feezt 
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feezt  any  thing  thou  dozt  noto  comprehend. 
Upo  looking  up;  wha  mean,  faid  I,  those 
grcata  flitea  of  birda  tha  are  perpetually  hover- 
ing abou  the  bridge,  ando  fettling  upo^a  fro 
time  to  thiic  ?  1  fee  vulturea,  harpya,  ravcna, 
cormoranta^  and,  among  many  othera  fea- 
theren  creaturea,  feveral  litela  wingen  hoya  tha 
perc  in  greata  numbera  upo  thea  mtddela  archea. 
These,  faid  the  genius,  arc  env£,  avarice,  fuper- 
ftition,  defpair,  love ;  with  the  lika  caria,  ando 
paiSona,  tha  infefl  bum^n  life. 

I  here'  fetched  a  deep  figh:  alas,  faid  I, 
man  waz  made  in  vain !  how  iz  he  given  away 
to  mifere,  ando  mortalite!  torturen  in  life,  ando 
fwallowen  up  in  death!  The  genius^  being 
nioven  with  compaffion  towardo  me,  bade  me 
quit  (6  uncomforfabcl  a  profpefto.  Look  no 
more,  faid  he,  on  man  in  the  firft  ftage  of  hiz 
exiftence,  in  hIz  fetring  ou  fo  cternite,  buto 
caft  thii:e  eye  on  tha  thic  mifto,  into  whic'6 
the  tide  beareth  thea  feveral  generationa  of 
mortala  tha  fall  into  ito.  I  dircfted  my  site^ 
az  I  waz  orderen,  ando  whethero  oro  no  the 
good  genius  ftrcnthened  ito  with  ani  fupcr* 
natural  force,  oro  diffipated  parto  of  the  mifto 

tha 
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tha  waz  befo  too  thie  fo  the  eye  to  penetrate, 
I  faw  the  valley  opening  ato  the  further  endo, 
ando  fpreading  forth  into  an  immenee  ocean, 
tha  h^d  a  huge  roco  of  adamanto  running  thro 
the  mido  of  ito,  ando  dividing  ito  into  two 
equala  parta.  Thea  clouda  ftlU  refted  on  one 
half  of  ito,  inibmuco  tha  1  could  difcover  no- 
thing tn  ito.  Buto  the  other  appeared  to  me 
a  vaft  ocean  planten  with  innumerabela  ilanda 
tha  were  coveren  with  fruita  ando  flowera,  ando 
interwoven  with  a  thouzand  littela  fliining  feaa 
tha  ran  aaiong  them.  I  could  fee  perfbna  dreft 
in  gloriouza  habita,  with  garlaiida  upo  theira 
heada,  pafing  among  the  treea,  lying  dow  by 
thea  (idea -of  fountaina,  oro  reftin^  on  beda  of 
flowera;  ando. could  hear  a  confufen  harmone 
of  (inging  birda,  falling  watcra,  humana  voicea, 
ando  muficala  inftrumenta.  Gladne  grew  ia 
me  upo  the  difcovere  of  fo  dellteful  a  (bene* 
I  wiflied  fo  thea  winga  of  an  eagel,  tha  I  mite 
flie  away  to  thos6  happla  feata ;  buto  tlie  ge- 
nius told  me  ther6  waz  no  paffage  to  them 
excepto  thea  gatea  of  death  tha  I  faw  opening 
everi  momento  upo  the  bridge.  Thea  ilanda, 
faid  he,  tha  lie  fo  frefha  ando  greena  befo  thee, 
ando  with  whica  the  whole  fiic6  of  the  oceaa 
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appeareth  fpotten,  az  faro  az.  thou  canzt  fee^, 
are  more  in  numbero  than  thea  fanda  on  the 
fea  (hore :  there  are  myriada  of  ilanda  behind 
those  whica  thou  here  difcovcrezt,  rcacing 
furthero  than  thine  eye,  oro  even  thine  imagi- 
nation, can  extend  it  felf.  These  ar^  thea 
manliona  of  good  men  aftero  death ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  thea  degreea  and'o  kinda  of  virtue  in 
whica  thei  excelled,  are  diftributen  among 
these  feveral  ilanda,  whica  abound  with  plea- 
/  fura  of  difFerenta  kinda  ando'degreea,  fuitabela 

to  thea  relifha  ando  perfeftiona  of  these  who  are 
fettelen  in  them:  everi  iland  iz  a  paradize  ac* 
commodaten  to  thea  refpeftiva  inhabitanta  of 
ito.  Are  noto  these,  Mirza!  habitationa  wortha 
contending  fo  ?  Doth  life  appear  mife'r^bel,  tha 
giveth  thee  opportunitea  of  earning  fuco  a  re- 
wardo?  Iz  death  to  be  fearen  tha  will  convey 
thee  to  fo  happi  an  exiftence?  Think  not  man 
waz  made  in  vain,  who  hath  fuco  an  eternite 
referven  fo  him.  I  gazed  with  inexpreffibel 
pleafure  on  these  happia  ilanda.  Ato  lenth, 
I  faid  P,  (hew  me  now,  I  befeec  thee,  .thea  fecreta 

tha  lie  hidden  unde  those  darka  clouda  whica 
'  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of  the  roco 
of  adamanto.     The  genius  making  me  no  an- 

fwero. 
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^wcro,  I  turned  abou  to  addres  myfelf  to  him 
•feeond  time,  buto  I  found  tha  he  had  left  me. 
1  theno  turned  again  to  the  vifion,  whico  I 
had  been  fo  long  contemplating,  buto,  inftead 
of  the  rolling  tide,  the  archen  bridge,  ando 
thea  happia  ilanda,  I  faw  nothing  buto  the 
long  hoUow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  (heap, 
ando  camela,  grazing  upo  thea  (idea  of  ito. 


I  AM  fenfible  that  the  uncouth  appearance 
of  many  of  the  new-modified  words  in  this 
ipecimen,  will  make  you  fmile ;  but,  as  The- 
raiftocles  faid  to  the  Spartan  general.  Strike  but 
bear  me :  fo  fay  I,  Smile  but  hear  me.  Had 
Chaucer  obtained  a  prophetic  glimpfe  of  our 
prefent  language,  perfeft  as  we  think  it,  how 
he  would  have  laughed !  Ridicule  is  indeed  fo 
far  from  being  the  teft  of  truth,  that  no  perfoii 
or  objeft  in  nature  is  not  capable  of  being 
viewed  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Montefquieu 
obferves,  that  women,  whofe  under  (landings 
are  generally  weak,  are  the  fupreme  and  im- 
mediate judges  of  ridicule.  Indeed  we  all 
know,  that  women  and  children  are  the  very 
firft  to  perceive  any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  per- 
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fon  or  incident ;  which  is  of  itfelf  a  certain 
proof  that  ridicule  nmay  be  defined  to  be,  the 
eWetl  of  an  odd  fenjation^  produced  in  very  "weak 
minds ^  by  the  grotefque  reprefentation  of  things, 
which  their  own  feeble  or  dflorttd  faculties  occa^ 
fon.  .  And  it  is  a  certain  fliiSl,  that  the  weaker 
and  the  more  minute  anj  n)ind  is,  the  more  it 
is  prone  to  ridicule;  for  we  always  obfervc^ 
that  one  fool  is  the  readiefl:  to  find  out  an<J 
expofe  another, 

^  I  MA^E  thefe  remarks  merely  to  guard  you 
againfl:  trying  me  by  the  laws  of  ridicule;  for, 
if  fo,  you  may  laugh,  ^nd  I  will  think,  and  let 
us  fee  who  will  get  the  better  \xi  the  end-^  For 
nothing  is  fo  manly  as  to  ridicule  ridicule, 
which  is  itfelf  the  mod  ridiculous  thing  in  the  • 
world  ;  and  I  even  admire  Mr,  Gray's  plan  of 
wearing  muftachios  for  a  confiderable  time,  to 
(hew  that  he  defpifed  every  poffibility  of  ridi- 
cule. 


After  this  proteftation,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to 
offer  a  few  obfervations  more,  on  this  very  in* 
terefting  fubje'£t,     . 

The 
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•  The  number  of  words  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage IS  about  30,000;  in  the  Latin,  about  the 
fame.  By  v^rds  I  underftand  thofe  put  as  dit 
tin£t  words  in  didionaries. 

O  F  modern  languages,  the  Italian  hath 
about  35,000;  the  French,  about  32,000;  the 
Spanifh,  about  30,000.  The  EngHfh  hath 
about  35iOOO :  Johnfon's  Diftionary  hath  up- 
wards of  40,000 ;  but  of  thefe  5000  are  obib« 
lete,  or  never  ufed;  and  all  his  words  from 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  other  pedants,  ought 
to  have  been  omitted.  The  joke  is,  that  with 
bim  every  body  is  an  authority ! 

The  Greek  language  hath  of  vowel  termi- 
nations one-third,,  or  ^^  words  in  iqo. 

The  Latin  the  fame. 

The  Italian  nine-tenths,  or  90  in  looV 

The  Spanifti,  66  in  100;  or  two-thirds. 

The  Englifh,  25  in  xoo;  or  one-fourth. 

Of  all  thefe,  you  fee  the  Englifli  comes 
nigheft  the  Greek  and  Roman,  even  now,  in 
vowel  terminations ;  and  in  initial  and  medial 

vowel? 
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vowels  they  may  be  regarded  as  equal.  The 
Englifh  is  therefore  at  prefent  the  moft  perhOc 
of  modt^rn  languages  even  in  found. 

But  to  give  a  language  more'  perfe£l  in  me- 
lody than  any  yet  feen,  the  number  of  confo- 
nant  and  vowel  terminations  ought  to  be  equal. 
This  the  plan  I  have  juft  propofed  would  efFeft 
to  every  poffible  degree. 

r 

t 

Did  you  ever  obferve  that  »,  r,  and  /,  are  fo 
frequent  in  our  tongue  as,  in  a  fount  of  letters, 
to  require  triple  th?  number  of  almoft  atiy 
ether  confonant  ?  The  r  is  very  harfli ;  and 
wherever  any  of  them  can  be  turned  out,  the 
better,  tho  the  /  be  a  very  foft  vowel,  and  the 
»  hath  a  fine  filver  found. 

It  may  (Irike  you  that  the  plural  in  a  might 
liave  an  efFe£l  like  the  fupernumerary  a  in  bur- 
ielque  fongs  ;  as^  He  was  a  gallant  knight-a^  &c. 
But  this  very  fiiigularity  of  a  fuperfluous  vowel, 
unknown  to  other  languages,  proves  that  we 
want  terminating  vowels  to  the  melody  of  our 
tongue  ;  and  that  a  is  chiefly  wanted. 

Lastly,,  moft  of  the  alterations  in  the  fpe- 
cimen  are  not  innovations ,  but  rejlorations  of  our 
rnicimt  language.  Since 


(    26;    ) 

Since  I  am  treating  the  ioiprovement  of 
language,  give  me  leave  to  add  a  very  few  rc-» 
marks  on  the  prefent  Greek  characters  uied  in 
printing,  which  are  in  a  fhocking  ftate  incjeed. 

Aldus,  and  the  other  printers  who  firft 
printed  Greek,  adopted  at  once  the  moft  bar- 
barous characters  then  ufed  by  the  Greek  ama- 
nuenfes.  Hence  the  firft  Greek  chara^ers  arc 
worfe  than  the  Roman,  tho  the  later  are  very 
vinftiapely.  By  a  Angular  fatality  the  Roman 
charadler  hath  been  improved^  and  brought  to 
fupreme  elegance ;  while  the  Greek  hath  got 
worfe  and  worfe.     The  abominable  contrac- 

* 

tipns,  which  appear  in  almoft  every  word  pf 
the  firft  edrtions  of  Latin  hoqks,  are  now  no 
where  to  be  found.  The  more  abominable 
contradions,  and  diftprted  letters,  of  the  early 
Greek  editions,  ftill  exift  in  all  their  glory! 

Common  fenfe !  Common  fenfe !  what  aa 
uncommon  thing  art  thou ! 

The  ftrange  letters  and  contraftions  now 
ufed  in  the  Greek,  are  no  older  than  the  tenth 
century,    as  may  be  feen    in    Montfaucon's 

Pala> 
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Valaographia  Graca.     They  were  introduced 
by  xnoft  baipbarous  monks,  in  the  mod  barba- 
rous age;  ahd  we,  more  barbarous  than  the 
moft  barbarous,  retain  them !  Before  that  period 
cf  deep  ignorance,  the  Greek  was  all  written 
in  elegant  and  formal  CAPITALS ;  of  which 
fine  fpecimcns  exift,  fuch  as  the  Alexandrian 
Old  and  New  Teftament  in  the  Briti(h  Mufc- 
um,  and  others.     After  that,  the  Greek  ama- 
nuenfes,  KaXAi/^^o/,  as  they  called  themfelves,, 
began  to  ufe  fmall  charaders,  in  imitation  of 
the  copiers  of  Latin  as  would  feem,  and  to 
ftudy  to  unite  them.   They  were  ignorant  that 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  written 
charader  is  quite  diflinft,  and  that  he  who 
attempts  to  bind  the  Greek  letters  to  one  ano- 
t  ther,  will  totally  deftroy  any  fhadow  of  their 
form.    This  they  might  have  learned  from  thd 
very  firft  attempts,  as  we  obferve  in  the  epifHe 
ot  a  Byzantine  emperor  to  a  king  of  France, 
given  in  facjimile  by  Montfaucon,  which  re- 
fembles  the  Arabic  much  more  than  the  Greek. 
Modern  Greeks  -  find    it  impoffible  to  give  a 
ligature  to  more  than   two  letters  in  writings 
and  even  then  the  form  is  injured:  to  write 
^hree  without  quite  annihilating  the  charaAer, 

I  will 


*  * 


I  will  venture  to  pronounce  an  impoffibillty^ 
Some  of  thefe  contradions  and  ligatures  have 
been  of  fhocking  confequence  tq  the  fenfe  of 
authors,  as  Montfaucon  (hews ;  and  even  now 
it  takes  a  keen  eye  to  difcern  between  ;$,  >,  and 
^jjl.  This  ftrange  jumbling  of  charaders  to- 
gether, hath  been  one  grand  caufe  of  the  total 
barbarifm  in  which  we  now  fee  the  Greeks 
Another  grand  caufe  arifes  from  the  horrible 
cpntra£Hons.  Now  the  joke  is,  that  all  thelte 
contraftions  are  elongations!  It  will  take  a 
man  far  longer  to  write  them  than  the  lette|r5 
they  reprefent.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Sf  for 
£/,  and  of  a  contraftion  I  have  feen  on  a  Cgn- 
poft  in  a  village :  ALEXANDERS  BRQWN. 
Yet  to  thefe  blefled  contra(5tions  and  ligatures 
is  it  owing^  that  the  prefent  Greek  charadler  is 
more  ugly  than  that  of  any  language  whatever; 
tho  at  firfl:  it  was  as  diftindt  and  elegant  as  thQ 
Roman, 

The  reftoration  of  the  Greek  charaftfers 
were  very  eafy ;  and  yet  a  printer  would  gain 
immortality  by  it.    Let  us  fee,  *  , 

Th» 
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The  prefent  Qreek  capitals  are  ABTAEZH 
0I^AMN^pnP2;TT*X>n.  Of  thefe  I 
only  obje<a  to  two,  the  &  and  3;  both  of 
tvhich  hurt  the  eye  very  much,  becaufe  the 
parts  of  them  are  detached  and  broken  afuirden 
Xhey  occur  of  feveral  forms  in  old  Greek  in- 
fcriptions  and  manufcripts;  but  I  prefer  thofe 
marked  i  &  2,  in  the  little  fketch  annexed, 
which  are  much  more  pleafing  to  the  eye :  the 
/I.  is- far  better  in  the  form  of  fig,  3,  as  mark- 
ing 0  long^ 

But  it  is  in  the  finall  Greek  alphabet  that 
ilipreme  improvemeHts  may  be  made;  and  I 
fubjoin  fuch  a  one  as  I  think  the  beft,  aftct 
confulting  many  MSS.  &c.  on  the  occafiom 
The  prefent  ^  and  |,  in  particular,  are  hprrible 
apothecaries  marks>  For  both  I  give,  their 
capitals  with  a  flight  variation  in  the  former. 
It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  fmall  Greek  let- 
ter never  admits  of  what  letter- founders  call  a 
certphi  or  line  acrofs  the  terminations,  as  the 
Roman. 

.    In  fome  books  printed  at  Bafil  by  Curio  and 
others  about  1540,  an  Italic  Greek  charader 

appears 
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appears  with  much  elegance,  allowing  for  con- 
traiftions  and  ligatures.  This,  if  the  printers 
pleafe,  may  be  called  Bajil  Greek.  As  I  think 
this  variety  would  be  as  elegant  and  ufeful  iu 
the  Greek  as  in  the  Latin  and  modern  tongues, 
I  have  likewife  given  an  alphabet  of  it.  The 
twenty-four  fmall  Greek  chatafters  which  J 
have  given,  I  need  hardly  add  will  anfwer 
every  poffible  ufe  fully  as  well  as  the  twenty- 
four  common  large  Greek  charafters ;  or  as  al! 
the  contraftions  and  ligatures  in  the  world; 
tho  as  an  eminent  letter-founder  informs  me^ 
they  amount  to  about  three  hundred  even  now  in 
daily  ufe! 

As  to  the  Greek  accents,  every  one  knows 
that  they  are  mqrc  ufelefs,  if  poffible,  tha,n  the 
ligatures  and  contraftions.  The  mark  of  afpi- 
ration  ought  alone  to  be  retained  and  made  of 
fome  body^  and  apart,  as  what  is  called  zjiiperior 
letter,  in  whatever  form  is  moft  agreeable,  f(3l 
MSS.  and  printed  books  differ;  but  the  beil 
feems  to  be  a  fmall  Roman  [h]  turned  back- 
ward, as  that  marked  4.  In  the  Alexandrian 
Bible,  thought  to  be  of  the  4th  or  5th  century, 
the  only  note  like  an  accent  is  a  dot  over  the  l*« 

Nor 
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Korean  accents  be  traced  higher  than  the  loth 
or  nth  tcntury,  when  they  appeared  along 
with  Gontra(5tion3  and  ligatures.  True  it  is 
that  a  Greek  -manufcript  was  lately  found  at 
Herculaneum  with  accents  \  that  is,  the  acute 
accent  was  put  upm  every  vowel.  A  prafl Ice 
juft  as  rational  as  any  other  in  this  way*  The 
Germans  alone  of  all  modern  European  na- 
tions^  read  the  Grefek  by  the, accents ;  and  fey 
av^^(A%Q^  for  inftance,  not  »v6f^u)7rvg ;  fb  that  the 
power  of  the  omega  is  loft^  and  it  is.  confounded 
uith  omicrori.  Nay  the  modern  Greeks  all  read 
by  the  accents^  in  which  they  (hew  total  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek.  Nor  let  this  be  wondered 
at,  for  who  of  us  knows  how  Chaucer  pro- 
nounced Englifh  ?  The  flender  a^  fo  comnDon 
in  our  language^  is  not  fo  old  as  Elizabeth^s 
%\mc.  Le  Maurier,  in  his  Metnoires  de  la 
Hollander,  tells  us,  that  Elizabeth  pronouncpd 
French  ill ;  faying,  maa  foiy  and  paar  Dieu^ 
A  fcnfible  antiquary  obferves,  that  now  Ihc 
would  have  Uid  maifo/\  and  per  Dieu.  Dance^ 
France^  with  a  ihoufand  more  words,  iu  whjch 
(he  a  flender  now  appears,  were  formerly 
written  as  pronounced,  Dauncey  Fraunce^  Sec. 
Kothing  fiuduates  fo  much  as  language ;  and 

he 
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he  that*  Ibdks  for  ancient  Greek  among  the 
modern  Greeks   wHl  find    himfelf  miftakeii** 
Thcj  iiave  altered  the  found  of^almoft  every 
vowel;  nay  have  ffone  fo  far  as  to  give  the  etM'  1 

the  found  of  epjilon^  and  the  rcverfe.   They  fey"      , 
Ai;/m  for  x&Ttaji  and  ft^tv  fbr  fi^v^^icc 

53y  the  bye,  it  is  furprizing  that  not  one 
Engfifliman,  fave  Miiton,  feems  to  have  difco- 
vered  that  the  EngHfli  pronounciation  of  the        ^   ! 
Latin  is  improper.    The  a  m  Latin  is  always  ? 

TJroad ; ^ as  ls^tEB^^     iThc  /has  the  power  of 
our>^40[endcr.    The  Romans  did  not  pronounce* 
faiyetas^   but  fachieias^  &c.  &c.  &c.  •  Milton* 
ordered  his  dau^ters  to  read  to  him  accordi^; 
mgiy,  as  we  find  in  *his  Life  by  Birch*   Indeed,-  . 

k  is  as  abfurd  to  read  Latin  in  EngUfh  as  to 
read  French  ick.      ' 

^Before  I  give  you  my  Greek  alphabet,^ 
which  is  not  new,  i  affure  you,  but  very  an-«^ 
cieat,  I  ihartl  juft  obferve,  that  one  ortvro  of 
die  ^Latin  charaaers  might  be  improved,  ar 

rat!her  r(gftbred.    ^uch  is  the  a;  which,  woultl 

•  «        ■ 

be  far  more  elegant  if  given 'in  ^heform  ufed 
iw  writing,  (^ee  that-  marked  '*•)   '^The  fraatt 

T  belly 


■f 
bcHy  is  very  difagreeablc  to  the  eye;  and  the 

other  would  lie  far  more  round  and  bcautifuL, 
Thq  g  is  ftill  worfe,  and  hurts  the  eye  very 
npuch.     It  fhould  be  given  s^s  that  marked  f  9 , 
oc that  with  §^    The  other  charadlers  are  very, 
neat  and  pleafing^    The  dot  oyer  the  1  naight 
however  be  fpared,  as  quite  unncceflary,  and 
Ojqj}{  feryirig  to  injure  the  bcaoity  and  regul^ity 
of  the  line.     Printers  fectn  at  a  lofs  for  markst 
of  annotation,  and  even  thofe  they  ufe  areget-. 
t^ng  rnore   and   naore  ugly ;   particularly  the 
qrpfs  +,  and  double  crofs  f ,  which  have  unfor- 
tunately been  z^\t^  dagger^  and  double-dagger;, 
and  fome  /?tfr«^^  letter -founders  have  now  be- 
gun  to  form  them  accordingly*    The  §  is  not, 
a  proper  notation « mark,  as  it  implies^^i?^^ 
and  is  daily  ufed  in  the  true  ,fenfe.     The  ^  is 
the  only  decent  mark  left ;  and  this,  like  all 
the  others,  is  made  four  times  the  (ize  it  (hould 
be, ' .  It  is  impoiiible  to  make  thoie  marks  too 
fmall;  for  it  is  pnly  neceflary  to  fee  them,  andi 
«vc;ry  -eye  can  fee  even  a  point..    They  ought 
always  to  be  very  minvite,  2jxA  fuperior.    As  I^ 
3ook  upon  the  fmalleil  parts  of  this  fuperlative 
art  as  important,  I  annex  fbme  new  marks  of 
annotation,  an4  the  proper  form  of  the  crofs 

and  double  crofs. 
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Tho  I  wifh  to  fee  variations  fbf  .the  better 
in  the  Englifh  language,  yet,  be  alTured,  that 
there  cannot  ^)e  a  variation,  even  for  the  better, 
in  the  (incctjft  fpeech  of  ffiendlhip,  with  which 
I  am^  &c« 
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Heart-    Diamond'^  Circlet*  Rose*  Bflkt*   fhcan  ♦ 
*    '      iideiit^   Anchor*    Chain  •  Fofinel*  FusU*  ikwrn*  tt»J 
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LETTER    XXXV. 


YOUR  obfervatioQS  on  the  various  kinds 
of  literary  fame  arc  curious.  But  there 
is  pn&  fpecies  which  hath  efcaped  you ;  and  that 
'  is*  w^here  an  author  writes  in  a  ftyle  that  might 
^jl'glte  delight  tb  the  learned,  and  yet,  by 
fome  ftrange  chance  or  other,  his  reputation  is 
chly  ill  the  mouths-bf^coaimbn  readers;  1  have 
a  lirigular  iriftance  of  this  to  produce,  in  a  poem 
\rfiich,  I  am  confident, 'you^:  never  heard  of,  but 
which  yet  pofTeiTes  a  merit  fuperior  to'  that  of 
many  pieces,  of  jtlie  very  ^firft  celebrity.  It  hath 
paffed  thrp  eight  editions  from  the  ywr  1747, 
when  it  was  publiflicd,  to  the  prefent  time;  yet 
hath  never  been  mentioned  in  any  critical  work 
whatever.  The  ftyle  is  fo  much  that  of  Shak- 
fpere,  that,  had  he  written  in  this  fpecies  of 
poetry,  he  could  have  adopted  no  other.  To 
detain  your  curiotity  no  longer,  this  wonderful 
produdion  is  called  The<jrave,  a  poem,  and 
is  written  by  Robert  Blair,  who  was  an  epifco- 
^1  clergyman  in  Edi&biirgh. 
^'    •  As 
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.  As  I  am  fare  you  have  never  feen  It,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  you  fome  of  its  moft  beauti- 
ful paiTageSy  it>  ocder  to  raiie  your  ei^pe^alioii 
to  the  highcift,  eve  I  i^nd  you  the  fKKtm  ic&If« 
I  adnoifc  tbia  pooi»  fixmucb^.  that  I  have  pro* 
core<)  moft  of  the  ediciotis  of  it  from  the  firft 
to- the  laft;  they  have  various  readings;  and  I 
will  fend  you  a  copy  with  the  moft  remarkable^ 
written  on  the  margin.  In  the  meatt  time, 
in  copying  my  extrafts,  I  have  preferred  the 
readings  which  I  thought  beft, 

Soo(N  after  a  proper  introdu&ion,  the  follow- 
ing ftrikjng  pai&ge  appears: 

'    See  joader  halU)W*d  faoe^  the  {mous  work 
Of  ns^mes  once  fam'd,  now  dubioua,  or  forgot, 
A^  buried  mi^  the  wreck  of  thingsi  wbicli  were ; 
There  He  iatcrrcd  ibe  more  illuftrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up«    Ilarj(  how  it  b»wb !  Menhiiks 
Till  iiQW  I  never  heard  a  found  lb  4reary  I 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  wd  aig^t's  foul  bird, 
Rook'd  in  the  fpire^  icfeams  loud :  the  gioooif  aides, 
Bbck  plaifter'd,c  and  bung  round  with  &rfds  of 

'  fcutcheons. 

And  tatter'd  goats  of  arms^  fend  b^ck  the  (buM, 
Laden  with  heavier  airs/ from  the  low  vaults^ 

T  3  *  The 


The  maniions  of  the  dead.     RouzM  from  tneif' 
flumbers, 

*    In  grim  array  the  grizly  fpeftres'  rife ; 
Grin  horrible^  and,  obftinately  fuUeu, 
Pais  and  repafs^  hulh'd  as  the  foot  of  Nights 
Again  the  fcr^eQh<-owi  ihriqks !  ungracious  fo^nd  I 

.    ril  hear  no  wqtc — ^it  .makes  ray  blood  runc^UU 

The  foljowing  pidure  is  a  very  natural  and* 
.fine  one :  . 

Oft  in  iheTbwt  churchyard  at  niglit  Ffe  feen. 
By  gUmpfe  of  moonfliine  chequering  thrg  the  frees, 
Thc'fchoolboy,  with  his  fatchel  in  his  band,  . 
Whiftling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up;  - 
And  lightly  tripping  o*er  the  long  flat  ftones, 
"With  nettles  ikirted,  and  with  mofs  o'ergr<>wn,' 
That  tell  in  homely  phrafc  who  He  below* 
Budden  he  (hrts  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears,* 
The  found  of  fomething  purring  at  his  Heels^  - 
Full  faft  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  irioiy' 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows  j:    * 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale      '    - 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghaftly,  «^ 
Thar  walks  at  dead  of  night/  or  takes  hk  (land 
O'er  fome  new-opcnM  grave,  and,ftrange  to  tcU !. 

^  Evaniihes  at  erowing  of  the  cock# 

Thie 


*      *.       » 


•  This  pleafing  pidhire  is  finely  contrary  by 
the  following  a^edtiog  on?,  which  imrxi^edi- 
Ately  follows  it:  \  •    ♦. 

The  new-made  widow  too  Tvc  fomctimcs  fpyM— 
§ad  fight !  flow  moving  o'er  the  proftratc  dead : 
Liftlefsfhe  craub  along  ifi  doleful  blacky         i 
While  burfts  of  forrow  gufli  froto  cither  eye ; ' 
Fafl  falling  down  her  now  untafted  cheek*   '  / 
>  Prone  on  the  lowly  grave  of  the  dear  man 
She  drops:  while  bufy  meddling  memory j 
In  barbarous  fucceflion,  mufters  up  , 
The.paft  endearments  of  their  fofcer  hours,    v 
Tenacious  of  its  theme*    Stilly  dill  (he  thinks; 
She  fees  him^  and,  indulging  the  fond  thought,. 
Clings  yet  more  clofely  to  the  fenfclefs  turf; 
r-     Nor  heeds  the  paffenger  who  looks  that  way. 

In  .  the  above  defcrlptidu  there  are  many 
minute  ftfokes  that  infer  the  fuperior  poet:  hr 
now,  unt^ftid  cheek i  She  drops:  to  adopt  the 
found  to  the  a£fcion ;  bufy  mtddiing  memory^  an 
cxpreffion  fo  perfeftly  Shikfperian,  yet  not  of 
Shakfpere.  ,  ' 

/  ' 

The  following  paflage  is  equal  to  any  of  the 
riioft  admired  moral  parts  of  Shaklperer  and  in 
the  true  manner  of  that  wonderful  dramatift; 

»•  T  4  Dull 
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l^uit  grave  i  diou  fpoH'ft  the  dance  of  youtbliil 
blood, 
Striked  out  cfie  dimple  from  the  cheek  of  mirth. 
And  every  fmirking  fcaturd  froni  the  face, 
Branding  dar  laiighter  mth  the  name  of  madnefs. 
Where  are  thejefters  now,  the  ittto  of  heakh, 
ComplexidbaHy  pleafant  ?  Where  the  drdl 
Whofe  every  look  and  gcftore  tgas  ajdke 
To  clapping  theatres,  and  gaping  cfoudi^ 
And  made  ti'n  thick-lipp'd  ttiufing  Melandldfy 
To  gather  op  her  face  into  a  fmite 
Before  fhe  was  aware  ?  Ah !  fulit^n  nerw. 
And  dnmb  as  the  gteen  turf  that  eoveir^  (teA>! 

This  defcription  is  fikewifc  purely  and  per- 
{6B\y  Shakfpcrian : 

But  fee !  the  well«-prum*d  herfe  comes  nodding  on. 

Stately  and  flow,  and  properly  attended 

By  the  \^hole  fable  tribe,  tkae  {»a$nlul  watch 

'    The  fick  man^s  door,  ztA  live  Upon  the  dead. 

By  letting  out  their  petfoas  by'  the  hour 

To  mimic  fotfow,  Whejti  \h^  heart's  not  fad* 

How  rich  the  trappings,  now  theyVe  alt  trnfurVd, 

And  gHttering  in  the  fmi1  Triuniphant  entries 

Of  conquerors,  and  coronation  pomps. 

In  glory  fcarce  exceed.     Great  gluts  of  people 

ftetard  th*  unwieldy  (how;  whl!e,fromthe  cafements. 

And  houfes  tops,  ranks  fcehitid  fanks  clofe  WadgM 

•    fiatig  bellying  o^ctt 

Lave 
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LhtrUppn  th  dead  13  a  pitifi;&il  antkhcfisi  but 
Shakfpi^K  would  have.ufed  k. 

■'•,.*•  •  •  »' 

ApMiii«  this  mallerlf  paf&gs;  ' 

r 

'  '   '.  » 

Beauty  I  thou  prettjr  pUy-thing^  doar  deceit ! 

That  ftcals  Sq  fof tif  o'er  the  ftripliAg's  heart, 

And  ^v^  it  a  new  palft^  unknown  before : 

The  grave  dilcredits  thee.    Thy  charms  expuag^d^ 

Thy  rofes  faded,  and  thy  lilies  foird. 

What  haft  thou  mofc  to  boaft  of)  WiU  thy  k)vers 

Flock  round  thee  now  fiogaae,  and  do  thee  homa|^? 

Methinks  I  fee  thee  with  thy  head  Isud  low ! 

While  fuiieited  upon  thy  damafk  cheek 

The  high-fed  worm,  in  l«f2y  volumes  rdird. 

Riots  untcir'd. 

Contrast  the  fismw  defer iption  with  the 
following: 

W  hat  gros^i  was  that  I  heard  ?  'Deep  groan  mdeed ! 
With  anguim  he:ivy  kden !  Let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  ftfoitg  ttdtt. 
By  ftronger  arm  now  vanqui(hM,  gafps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beaft.     How  his  great  heart 
Beat$  thick !  his  roomy  cheft  by  far  too  fcant 
.    To  give  the  lungs  full  play !  What  now  avail 
The  itrong-buih  finewy  limbs,  the  weM-fpread 

fliouldcrs  \ 

Sec 
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•    S«e  how  he  toik  fbr  life,  and  lays  iibbui  hiin 
Mad  with  his  pain !  Eager  lie  catche*  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grafps  it  bard 
Juft'  like  a  creature  drowning*    Hideous  fight^j 
Oh  how  his  eyes  (land  om,  and  ftare  full  ghadly! 
While  the  diftemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom  • 
Shoots,  like  a  burning  arrow,  thro  his  bowels 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up  .^^-Heard  you  thatgroan^ 
It  was  his  iaft. 

The  paflage,  on  the  death  of  the  philbfo* 
pher,  is  exceeding  well ;  as  is  that  on  the  phy- 
iician/  but  I  need  not  rcpfeat  every  beauty :  this 
iftroke  in  the  Iaft  is  quite  Miltbnic : 

I 
From  ftubborn  ihrubs 

Thou  wrung'ft  their  ihy  retiring  Virtues  out. 

And  vcx^d  them  in  the  fite^ 


The  fexton.I  nauft  not  forget.  He  Is  a  bro- 
ther of  him  in  Hamlet^  but  far  from  a^fcryil© 
imitator: 

See  yonder  maker  of  the  dead-man's  bed. 
The  fexton,  hoary^headed  chronicle. 
Of  hai:d  unmeaning  faoe,  down  which  ne'er  ilble 
A  gentle  tear.    With  mattock  in  his  hand. 
He  digs  thro  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance. 
By  far  his  juniors*    Scarce  a  fciilPs  call  up 

/  Bat 


4 

* 
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But  well  tie  knew  its  owoer^  and  can  tell 
Some  paflage  of  his  life.    Thus,  hand  in  hand,' 
The  fot  has  walk'd  with  death  twice  twenty  years: 
And  yet  'no  youngfter  on  the  green  laughs  louder* 
Or  clubs  a  foiuttier  tale.    When  drunkards  meet 
None  fings  a  merrier  catchy />r  lends  his  hand 
Moire  willing  to  his  cup.  Poor  wretch!  he  mitKLrnot 
That  foon  fome  trufty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shall  do  for  him  what  he  has  done  for  thoufanlds. 

.Thl^  cofloparifon  applied  to  time  is  3ba]^lperc 
again: 

^     Yet  treads  more  foft  than  e*er  did  midnight  tluef^ 
Who  Aides  his  hand  under  the  mifer's  pillow  •     .  . 
Aad  carries  off  his  prize* 

'  Na  fitnile  can  exceed  the  following  for  paftorit 
and  elegant  (implicity.  Among  the  various 
tenants  of  the  grave  he  enumerates 

The  long<*demtnTing  maid^ 
Whofe  lonely  unappropriated  fweets 
Smird,  like  yon  knot  of  cowflips  on  the  cliff. 
Not  to  be  come  at  by  the  willing  hand. 

I  SHALL  conclndc  with-  another  (imilc  of 
equal  merits  near  the  clofe  of  the  poem,  which 
confifts  of  about  800  lines.  He  is  mentioning 
the  averfion  even  of  the  good  to  death,  tho 
they  place  eternal  happincfs  as  a  certainty  be- 
yond itf  So 


H      2«4     ) 

0 

So  have  I  fc€n>  upon  a  fommer's  cw^ 
Qofe  by  the  riYulct's  brink,  a  ycuDgfter  play^ 
How  wilhfully  he  looks  to  (bem  the  tide  f 
This  moment  refplute^  next  unrefolv'd* 
At  laft  he  dips  his  foot^  bur^  as  he  dips^ 
EBs  fears  redouble^  zvA  he  runs  away 
From  th'  inofiEbx^ve  ftream ;  unmindful  now 
Of  all  the  flo^vers  that  paint  the  further  bank^ 
And  (dul'd  fp  fweet  of  late* 

I  CANNOT  clofe  my  Letter  without  romark- 
ingy  that  there  is  no  poem  in  which  the  vcrfe 
atid  phra£r  of  Sbakfpero  are  fa  well  fdiowed  ia 
their  ver;  fpirit  as  this.  Thfe  di£tiofi  is  fnagal 
and  chafle;  yet^  upon  oceafioiH  Highly  poetical 
without  any  appearance  of  refearch.  In  (hort^ 
I  recommend  it  to  you,  without  hefitation,  as 
one  of  the  very  firft  poems  in  the  Englifli  Ian- 


LEXTER 
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APOEf  may  doubttefs  be  too  mtrdi 
aiviantiquary,  when  treating  *  an  anderrt 
fubjedl ;  but  he  may  likct^ife  be  too  Bttle  fo; 
and  the  laft  fault  is  the  moft  common;  tho 
both  extremes  are  equally  prejudidaU  If*  a  poet 
hath  too  little  ftience  of  antiquity,  his  ignorance 
di%ufts :  and,  if  he  hath,  or  rather  (hews,  too 
much,  his  pedantry  is  naufcous; 

'  Thx  ftudy  of  antiquity  hath  always  ttpptfared 
to  me  very  tincertatn ;  more  -eipecialty  that 
relating  to  the  ages  before  the  Greek  da&os 
flourrfhed,  and  after  the  Roman  period  of  litera* 
ture  was^ceeedbd  by  long  centuries  of  gloomy 
ignorance.  The  ftrong  light  which  the^reek 
and  Roman  authoh  caft  around  them,  irrve« 
to  expole  the  moft  minute  cuftom  to  the  eye: 
but  in  the  night  that  fuCceeded,  arfy  objeft 
imuft  be  very  4arge  indceS  if  it  ftnkes  eOr  ?lew, 
tfll  the  triorhing  of  fcience  again  broke  towari 
the  heginning-of  the  fixtecoth  cuitwi^y.*  ,  ^ 
•  The 


<*IM>^    -^ 


period  preceding,  the  Greek  claflics  is 
left  to  the  full  flight  of  the  poet's  imagination^ 
providing  he  errs  not  againft  the  cojlume  of  fucli 
nations  as  ^re  defcribed  by  ancientrhiftorians* 
The  latter  period,  which  is  indeed  the  period 
flf  chivalry,  when  the  feudal  fyftem'  ga^ve  ikw 
Iprms  tQ  (bqiety,  confines  the  poet  more ;  'yet 
leaves  a  vaft  field  for  bold  fidiori^   .  . 

.    TuR  icuftoms  and  manners  of  feudal  times 
were  pj^tfc^ly  firailar.ia  moft  countries.  .  The 
knigut   who  traverfed.  the   wild  heaths   and 
mountains  of  Scotland^  was  the  fam?  in  his 
armour,  his  manners,  his  purfuits,  with  him 
isrhppsced  over; tb0  fragrant  vallies  of  Spain* 
Xhey- bad  travelled  to  the  fame  courts,  fo^g^? 
k>  tbe  fame  tourneys ;  aod  perhaps  ,ad6red  the 
iamemiftreft.    Their  raftles  were  built  much  « 
in  the  f^ime  qianner,  and  alike  fituated  on  ah 
infuUted  rock  furroui?ded  by  a  gteotny  torrent^  J 
0r;Ot>  a<:oQ)manding  hill.  The  manners  of  tkc 
gpanifix  Jcnight  might  be  Imputed^ by  any  poet," 
ttritb  flfi6);  propriety,^  to  tl?e  Scotifb j  and  th(R* 
pontrary*    If  fuch.po^^wcre  to  dcfcri^e  a  caftle    * 
io  ik^gland  ^r  Scotland;,  and  it  (urned  out  ty 
be  upon  the  French,  Itatian^  or  SpaDiHi  oiodel^ 
.;     ;  '  might 
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ipight  it  not.be  faid  with  great  Juffice,*  thatr 
there  mufl  have  been  mai^y.fuch  caiAles-  %cn 
tually  exiting;  the  founders, of  thetn-  having|[ 
preferred  fiich  modeU,  to  thofe  of  their  owi>> 
coubtry  ?  Are  there  not  many  peers  in  Great4 
Britain,  at  this  n[U)meQt,.  wi^q  build  theijr.houfea 
^nd  live  in  every  point  after  foreign .  fifiib[i<Hii9  ^; 
Hence  you  fee  the  abfurdfty  of -a  poet's  reftrid-i 
ing  hirnfelf  too  much  to  mere  loca]  antiquity ; 
when  fafhion,  capricCf.^d  acci4ent,r  arq  as  an^ 
cient  as  any  antiquities  in  thp  world*    .  ; 

*         ,    .  .  ^  ^  ^  '  •  •      •  ' 

:  iNDEEp,    no    fcience    whjafever    proceed^ 

^pon  fuch  uncertairi  grounds,  as  that  of  thf 

antiquities  of  the  refpe^tive  countries  pf  tji;ii9 

.wocld^  d^';^Qg  (he  middle  ftges«     Our  authori* 

ties  are  thofe  of  romances,  m  which,  fof  auglu: 

yie  knpw,  cuftoms  ipay  be  defcrlbed  whic^ 

]bad  r\o  real  fxiflence^  on  purpofe  to  mqr^a& 

the  marvellous ;  and  thpfe  pf  tii(lorjlai)$  fi^<ff:ST 

dulous  fsLith^  and  meaii  infqrtnatiop^   jMuqIi 

icope  is  therefore .  If  ft  to  thi9  ppet ;  andj  if  l^ 

«rrs  not  againft  the  c^trz^  of <  greater  notpriietj'^ 

he  is  as  likely  to  be  right  z^  zny  hW^qrlfify^^ 

romance-writer  of  tte,times;>^  fpr,  qaq;.i^^^  ^ 

bbjeds  more  diftiadly  with  a  SfSR^^^9iSif 

tho 


r  -, 
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« 

•  •    •  ■     .     ". 

'  ^o  at  tome  nbdles  diftance,  than  a  perfon  with 
bad  natiirri  organs  of  vifion  can  upon  the  fpot; 
If  a  ^t^  lor  inftancc,  were  to  defifribe  Englifh 
cuiraiSefs  at  the  battle  of  Axmcour ;  tho  fomo 
dionkifh  hiftoriao  were  pofitively  to  fajr  thif 
riiere  were  none,  I  flionld  prefer  the  poet^s  tef* 
tii}Mfi7*tb  tbot  of  <^  coteinpdrary  duuce  i  be- 
caufe  we  hare  norciattoti  of  that  battle  by  any 

.  iVTitcr  mrho  waa  prcfent ;  if  there  was  fudh 
relation^  ike  writer  ttiigbt  have  omitted  the 
circumftance  from  fprtc.at  fome  officer  of  tho& 
cuiraffiers,  or  from  forgetfuloefs ;  or  the  rela- 
tion kfi^f  might  be  dtered  and  corrtipted.  If 
t)o  faith  is  due,  on  futih  a  particular  point,  to 
mk-eyt  witadfe,  what  is  due  to  a  morikifh  hif- 
toHQn,  ^4io  heiird  it  from  an  .old  womaa.  who 
Hof d  k  from  a  feijeant  who  wa«  at  th^  battlei 
If  a  poet  were  even  to.de(cribe  the^French  kinft 
•3  t^hargkr^  tmr  tnoops  on  that  occafion  with 
ilia  Ricn  ^rawnf  up  in  the  <3recian  {Phalanx; 
who  Ihall  conftite  hitn?  (s  it  not  at  leaft  as 
^rdbable  as  that  there  h  in  the 'Bf kith  amiy  a 
cc^^tfflent  off  cavalry  who  wear  helmets  of  Greek 

'  laimf  yct-the  kit  ia  a  •fed.  f^ortune  delights 
to  biend  times  and  ctrcttfflfbnces^  as  'moch  » 

NoTHINa 
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Nothing  can  be  more  rifible  than  to  fee 
a  profeffed  antiquary,  from  fome  fcrap  of  an 
ancient  writer,  deciding  upon  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  a  whole  country  and  century :  when 
perhaps  the  particular  ciiftom  mentioned  was 
confined  to  a  dozen  of  people,  and  totally  va- 
nilhed  in  fix  weeks.  '  I  wifh  the  Memoirs  of 
Scriblerus  had  extended  to  the  ifeudal  times ; 
that  the  vapid  ftudies  of  the  mere  antiquary 
might  have  been  as  much  expofed  to  ridiculer 
in  refpeft  to  thofe,  as  to  the  times  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 


••■■►•.     ■■        .        I    t    '  *  • 


V  L"Er* 
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YOUR  dcteftatkm  of  modern  Larin  poetrjp 
caauot  well  exceed  mine  i  yet^  were  aJI 
tke  works  of  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire^  as 
you  propofe>  there  are  one  or  two  that  I  would 
riik  burning  my  fingers  to  redeem.  The  Bafia 
of  Secundus  would  be  one  of  thefe^  and  indeed 
the  only  entire  work;  in  other  authors  X 
ihould  be  content   with  two  ar  three  jfeleft 

« 

leaves.  Thefe  leaves  (hould  be  torn  only  from 
the  poems  of  Cafimir  Sorbiewflcy ;  with  on^ 
leaf  from  thofe  of  Menage,  tho  not  written  by 
that  author,  being  the  fable  of  Love  and  Folly, 
by  the  Pere  Commire,  I  would  tranfcribe  it,. 
but  it  is  rather  long ;  and  Menage*s  poems  are 
not  uncommon ;  fo  (hall  content  myfelf  with 
recommending  it  to  your  peruiaL,  after  obferv- 
ing  that  it  is  in  the  fimple  ftyle  of  Phaedrus, 
which  you  fo  defervedly  admire.  By  the  way 
here  is  a  pretty  French  poem  with  the  fame 
title,  tho  of  a  very  different  fubjeft.  It  is  by 
the  noted  Piron  ;  and,  if  you  have  not  feen  it, 
you  will  thank  me  for  it. 

a-*AMoui. 
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L*AW(0tjR    ET    LA    FOLliC.    ' 

j*avois  jure  d'etre  fage, 
Mais  avant  |)eu  j'en  fus  las  i 
O  Raifoir!  c'eft  bien  dommage 
Qbe  remiui  fuivc  tes  pas ! 

t'ctts  rccours  a  la  Folie : 
Je  nageai  dans  les  plaifirs  i 
Le  teras  cJiffipa  Torgie, 
£t  je  perdis  mes  deiirs« 

Entre  elles  je  voltige^tr 
L'une  et  Tautre  fe  referable  ; 
£t  je  les  apprivoifai^ 
Pobr  les  faire  yivre  enfeiiiblc« 

Depuis  dans  cette  union 
Je  coule  ma  douce  vie. 
J^ai  pour  femtne  la  Ralfon ; 
Poui?  maitreffe  la  Folie# 

Tour  a  tour  mon  gout  volage 
Leur  partage  mes  defirs ; 
L'une  a  fob  de  mon  menage, 
£t  Tautre  de  mes  plaiiirs.    . 

How  Vida  came  intp  reputation,  is  cafily  ac- 
counted fbf.  Pope,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and 
confequcntly  of  little  maturity  of  judgment, 
fisrppened  to  light  upon  him  at  fome  dull  hour 

V  %  when 
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when  infipidlty  itfelf  appears  bright  j  likccf 
him,  and  praifed  him  to  the  Ikies,  in  his  EfTay 
on  Criticifm.  That  work  became  popular,  and 
there  is  the  whole  of  the  myftery.  You  know 
Pope  loved  modern  Latin  poetry  fb  much  as 
to  publiih  the  Seleda  Poemata  Italorum,  in 
two  volumes  ;  a  work  that  does  ftill  lefs  credit 
to  his  critical  abilities  than  his  edition  of 
Shakfpere. 

I  HAVE  faid  that  in  my  opinion  (I  will  not 
fay  bumble  J  for  that  is  a  proud  word)  the  Bafia 
of  Secundum, :  two,  or  at  moft  three,  odes  of 
Cafimir,  and  the  fable  of  Commir6  conftitute 
all  the  modern  Latin  poetry  that  merits  pre- 
fervation ;  and  I  have  read  the  poems  of  Fra- 
caftorius,  Amaltheus,  Buchananus^  Grotius, 
Heinfius,  and  all  the  men  in  us^  as  Moliere 
calls  them,  that  ever  fcribbled  ;  together  with 
thofe  of  all  the  names  in  any  other  iy liable 
whatever  tp  the  number  of  many  hundreds. 
They  are  all  fo  many  carcafes  of  the  refpedivc 
countries  dreft  in  .  Roman  habits.  Behold  a 
tolerable  epigram  upon  thofe  of  Italy. 


IN 
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IN  ITALOS  POETAS  RECENTIORES  LATIME 

SCRIBENTES,  * 

Vatibus  hie  mos  eft  Icalls^  ut  miUe  fmaragdos, 
Ut  mille  intexant  veriibus  aftra  fuis ; 

Nil  prseter  flores^  aurum^  marmorque  loquuQtur } 
Nil  radios  praetcr  luna-ve,  fql-ve  luos. 

Denique  verficulis  in  Tufcis  omnia  bella^ 
Excipias  ipfos  {i  modo  verficuIos« 

'  .  *■ 

Have  you  read  Cafimir  ?  I  am  pretty  cer- 
tain your  contempt  for  Latin  poetry  has  hin- 
dered you.  At  any  rate  allow  me  to  fend  you 
one  of  his  odes^  indeed  the  very  beft,  inipmuch 
that  upon  reading  it^  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
high  opinion  Grotius  exprefles  of  the  author, 
namely,  that  he  always  equals,  and  often  fur- 
paflfes  Horace.  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  fubjorn  to 
it  a  tranflation  of  my  own^  upon  a  new  plan, 
fyUable  for  fy liable,  a  little  in  the  manner  of 
Milton's  tranflation  of  ^is  te  puer  gracilis  fub 
antro ;  fave  that  Milton,  and  his  followers  in 
this  flanza,  have  only  adopted  the  mechanic 
form,  not  the  fyUabication,  which  I  (hall  reli- 
gipufly  preferve.     Read,  an4  admire. 

U  3  A» 
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Sonoviibuxi  f^Uft  Auii^       : 
Pcndebis  al^a^  b^rbitc,  popplp  j     : 
Dum  ri^et  ^er^  et  fupinds 
Solicitat  levis  aur^  fronde^t 
Te  (ibilantis  Je^iior  haliiU9 
Perflat^it  Euri:  mp  juyct  inXtxm 
CoUum  recli^^aflfe^  ^t  vifjsp^^  .: 
Sic  temere  jacoifTe  rip^. 
Eheu !  Serexjuip  <ju$e  n^)^^!?  tegtoat 
Repcnte  coelum  ?  qui$  fonus  imbrium  ? 
"  •  SurganiBSk    Heu  fempcr  fugaci 

i '■ :  '     Gkudia-t)rjetcritura  pafiU'!  ^ 

-NbHv  for  the  traBflation.     Read  arid  judge;'    * 

1  •        -  .  * 

■  ^^ro|)s  ^uglitfr  of  the  pliant  boaea  fieia, 

,  ^      WWie  l,au£l}3,tU?  iky,  and  th,c  g^«; 

.  S9ftly  revive^  tbs  Mkpls  leaves.  ;  , , 

The  weiiern  wyi4  will  folifit  \^iib  gfinj;l^ft  bx?^;^. 
The  mufic  of  ttjy  charming  ftrings  j  \  the  mea^  ^)\i|lff 
'   Loft  in  fweet  eafe,  will  recjjne 

*  •   Along  the  green  of  this  fair  bank, 

Alas!  what  fuddcn  cbuds  invade  the  funay/ky  ? 
What  unexpefted  fhowcrs  in  founding  hafte  defcend! 

•  *,     Let  us  be  gone.     Ah  hbw  foon 

Will  happinefs  ftill  pafs  away  ! 

I  In 


(    »95    ) 

In  the  OTiginal  1  do  not  Hke  ujiudlnem^  Jhetlj 
^hen  it  appears  from  the  6r{l  line,  tQ  be  made 
of  boK  i  nor  the  epithet  futifis^  wh^cb  implies 
patched  ov  fewed  together^  not  enable  of  being 
^wrought  into  mujical  pr  other  infirumenis\  which 
mud  have  been  the  avt):K)r^fi  ideaj  ao4  which^ 
j)erhaps9 1  have  not  ftrongly  exprefied  by  pliant* 
Sibilnntis  is  unhappy ,  io  I  think  is  coilum.  The 
lafl  ftanza  is  faultieffi. 

His  fixteenth  Ode  of  the  Second  Book  is 
likewiie  fine;  but  -not  equal  (o  tbis%  How  4o 
you  like  this  pafiage  in  Oda  iXt  Book  in.l  |t 
is  addreft  to  a  lady« 

Noni  indecocae  nube  modeftiae 
Extinguis  aurum,  vilins  afpici^ 

Gcaufnafque  udefiteft  latere 

Moribus  iagcnioque  <;ela$^ 
Hinc  inde  rubris  Creca  coralliis ; 
lUioc  finaragdis  falguret  India; 

Cum  pura  Virtus  fulfit^  omnes 

la  tenebris  latuere  gazse. 

The  1 5th  Ode  of  the  fame  Book,  jiJ  Ape^ 

Sarberinasj  is  extremely  pretty.    Here  it  is,  fbr 

it  is  very  ihort :  breve  plerumque  quod  elegans. , 

1  deny  the  apophthegm  however,  if  applied 

4id  genus  foemininum* 

U  4  CivcS 


_i-  ^ 
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-         CWts  Hymetii,  gratys  Attics^  Icpo5^  ^ 

VirgincflB  volucres, 
FlaVaeque  Veris  filiae ; 

Gratum  fluentis  turba  praedatirix  thymi  j 

'.  .  ■    *  » 

Neflaris  artifices, 

Bpnajque  Turis  hofpitas : 

< 

f  Laboriofis  quod  juvat  volatibus  ' 

Crure  tenus  viridem 
' .:  V   ,    .  Tcrainbularc  pattiam. 

Si  Barberino  delicata,  principe 
Secula  melle  fluunt ; 
Parata'vobis  (ecula? 

Need  I  tell  you  that  the  arms  of  Urban  VIIL 
of  fhi^  houfe  of  Barberini,  then  the  reigning 
pontiff,  were  three  bees?  Urban  was  hinnfelf 
no  mean  poet  in  the  Latin  way ;  and  muft  have 
been  much  pleafed  with  this  fine  allufion  to  his 
armorial  bearing;  indeed  the  happieft  of  the 
Kind  which  I  remember  to  have  read. 

The  eighteenth  Ode  of  the  Fourth  Book, 
jld  Rofamj  has  been  quoted  by  James  Hervey, 
of  religious  memory.  The  full  addrefs  is 
Ad  Rofam;  quatannis  kah  Junii  J^iv^  Virginis 
caput  coronaturus.  The  two  firft  ftanzas  are 
exquifite,  if  you  except  one  line,  the  fecond  of 
the  fecond  (tanza^     Chariots  with  four  horfes. 


(  w  ) 

by  thp  wajj  {eem  a  favourite  image' of  this 
writer,  and  ^oil  many  of  his  perfonifications. 

Siderum  facros  imitata  vultas, 
C^id  lates  duduni,  rofa  ?  ddicatuih 
Eflfer  c  tcrris  caput,  O  tepcntis 

Filia  coeli !  * 
Jam  tibi  nubes  fugiunt  aquofe;  , 

^asfugant  albis  Zepbyri  quadrigts  : 
Jam  tibi  mulcec  Borean  jocantis 

Aura  Favoni.      " 

I  moreover  don't  like  e  terns;**  rotes  never 
fpring  from  the  ground,  but  from  the  rofien 
The  reft,  containing  the  religious  part,  is,  as 
nfualj,  foolifli  enough. 


f » 


The  twenty-third  of  this  Book,  AdCicadath^ 
is  likewife  elegant ;  but  the  idea  is  too  (imilar 
to  that  of  the  fuperlative  ode  firft  produced.   ^ 

We  may  with  propriety  coiiclude  our  little 
treat  from  this  writer  with  thefe  lines  pf 
Ode  2p.  Book  IV.  After  a  prophecy  of  the  fu* 
turc  happinefs  of  Poland,  his  native  country, 
Jie  tenderly  clofes  thus ; 


tunc  mea  carmma 


.  Pifcenda  grandsvi  parentes 
.1  yirginibus  puerifcjae  diccnt* 

Fruftra : 


•  •  % 

"Ptftftrar:  nam  in  unm  fardim  et  immemoif 
! .         laeebe  pttfrnr.    Me  tftnen  tategrae 

Cif^nm  kdam  vbifpqop  ier|>Mi:. 

In  a  word,  had  the  judgment  of  Cafimir  Sorbi- 
ewiky  equalled  his  imagination^  he  would  have 
been  one  of  (tie  firft  }yxic  poets  in  the  world. 

Do  not  think^  bpwever,  that  wheht  in  my 
enumer^tipa  of  the  very  few  modern  l^tta 
jpoerns  that  n>f  rit  f  raife,  J  omitted  Mr.  G»y's 
Ode,  Oh  tuftvfri  rfligk  ioch  I  racant  to  ka^c 
it  in  the  flames.  On  the  qontrafy^^  I  know  you 
would  burn  your  Horace  ere  you  would  put  it 
th(M«^  Bat  b(igb  bo!  I  wi(h  it  had  been  in  Bng- 
ilj!]i»  which  woi^ld  have  f^vi^  oie  the  trouble 
of  pultliig  it  »i  at  poor  Ciigliih  drefs^  afttr  tbe 
manner  of  my  former  tranflation  of  an  Alcaic 
iode  of  Ca^ima  However^  luch  a>  k  is,  you 
fliallhawit;      ' 

Ob  tbpu,  the  ftem  rcK^ixxj  of  rbis  fevere  place^ 
By  whate'er  name  thou  loveft  jo  be  caJl'd,  (for  fare 
No  mean  deity  muft  hold 
*Thefe  native  ftreams,  and  ancient  groves: 

knA 


Aa^  fMre  JA  fffn  ikfi  imfenor  of  fame  tmhl  gfiA 

M^  tlv}iK  pfiAWff  :K)¥k9»  mk  uplands  mid, 

And  b^rrprs  qf  rfjc  woody  pighl? 

Ihag  bm^fn^  the.  (itroii  roof  if  pomponfly  fiirttiM^ 
In  |p3(wy  9f  g^4  be  ftioHf  f  111)4  Pjiidiaa  art  s) 
AUhail!  hca^r  wy  ripv'r«it  vQVs  I 
iQ^ylgC  with  r,eft  my  weary  yau^ ! 

Ob  if  cfiid  f^rtuofi  f o^bi^  me  tip  enjoy, 

T^ho  jxi^h  I  wi&  ip  vmf  thy  fisatg  of  cilia  xlelight^ 

And  law  of  holy  (}\^ni^  j 

Reforbing  me  in  violent  wave$. 

At  lead.  Oh  father !  grant  me,  in  fome  nook  remote^ 
To  wear  away  the  free  hours  of  my  peaceful  age ; 
Secxire  from  vulgar  tumult 
Concealed  by  thee,  and  human  cares. 

This  exquifite  Ode  is  by  no  means  In  the 
Alcaic  meafure,  which  Mr.  Gray  feems  to  have 
intended  it  for.  The  Alcaic  meafure,  as  ufed  . 
by  Horace,  confifts  of  fix  feet,  or  twelve  fyl- 
lables,  in  the  two  flrfl  lines ;  three  feet  and  a 
half,  or  feven  iyllables,  in  the  third ;  and  four 
feet,  or  eight  Iyllables,  in  the  fourth.  But 
what  occafion  is  there  to  reflrifl  modern  poets 
^to  ancient  meafures^  tho  writing  in  an  ancient 
'     :    •  tongue^ 


c  36«  y  ^ 

tobgotf/  when  they  may  uie  what  tneafures 
they  pleaie  in  modern  languages  ?  Are  not  the 
flanza  and  confl:ru£lion  of  Mr.  Gtay  fully  as 
harmonious  to  bbr  ears  as  thofe  of  Horace  ? 
The  reft'  is  pedantry.  Yet  1  remember  to  hive 
once^had  a  difpute  with  the  firft  of  our  livipg 
poets  upon  this  very  topic:  but  as  we  could 
not  ufe  the  ratio  ultima  regum^  and  thought  it 
below  us  to  lay  wagers^  having  the  £^ar  bf 
lludibras  before  our  eyes^  the  fire  went  out 
after  we  had  exhaufted  our  fuel. 


4 
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LETTER    XXXVIIL 

m 

I 

I  SHALL  now  beg  leave  to  conclude  my . 
remarks  on  the  lafl  edition  of  the  plays  of 
Shakfpere. 

Vol.  VIII.  p.  177*  The  commentator  tells^ 
11$  gravely,  that  Jear  is  peribnified  in  this  pai^ 
fage  of  Exodus,  <  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land 
*  of  Egypt.'  He  might  as  well  have  faid  w///, 
futy  or  any  other  word  in  the  fentence,  is  per- 
Unified*  Such  criticifms  make  one  quite  fick^ 
Hypecacuanha  is  a  jeft  to  thoughts  that  (hew 
an  abfence  of  common  underAanding. 

P»  1 79.  Stare  at  this  note^  *  ai  mount]  u  ^« 
Mount  Mifenuml  At  mount  is  ready  to  mount 
wr  horfesy  as  a  child  would  fee  from  the  cottr 
text. 

P.  182.  Warbur ton's  note  marked  *  M 
worthy  of  the  author;  as  is  that  marked  *  10 
p.  254.    Nomen  iffumjlultuia. 

p.  295. 


C  y>^  ) 

p.  295.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Ben  Jonfbn 
may  be  dedicated  to  Cloaca,  along  with  his 
other  works.  Poor  critic,  to  praife,  as  beauti- 
ful, poetry  in  which,  (fh<>  sbrtfiffmg  of  only 
five  lines,  there  are  two  falfe  images,  and  three 
ialfe  metaphors  i  h  ^  coftimentatbr  ob  3hak« 


i^      ^re  I !  \ 


P.  376^  His  friends  like  phyjicians  thrive^ 
only  nseans  \m  frlendi  aSi  lifee  phyfickni^  tin4 
give  him  toven  ^hrt^e  i»  coriia^nly  ul€d  in 
Ibis  acceptation  in  the  north. ' 

How  the  ftupid  play  of  Trim  AhSfmeui 
comes  always  to  appear  a>i»ong  Slifakfplgt^e*?^  I 
canhot  imagine,  Dt,  Percy,  a  ftipe*kliv*  jttic^d 
of  thefe  matters,;  tells  us^  (hat  ic  is  A6e  his$^  but 
Only  correfted  by  him.  Even  the  annotators 
«if  this  edition,  in  thdif  nbttf S  at  th^  etkl^  6f  the 
jjfey,  Ihew  by  many  arguments  that  it  it  not 
Shakfpere-s.  Why  not  then,  in  the^  name  of 
God,  throw  it  into  the  fire?  Will  no  editof 
ihew  tafte  enough  to  deliver  us  from  nonienfe 
tfiat  would  diigraCe  a  bedlamite  to  write  or  tp 
tcad? 

Vol. 
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Vol.  IX*      TrOILUS    AMI>   CAEaSIDAf    pv  9* 

Varkt  is  another  name  for  page:  gr^s  varletSp 
a  term  for  inferior  fervaats,  *  14  y  eut  butt 
<  mille  cheveliera,  et  efcutyersi  et  g^as  d«  traits^ 
*  et  gros  varlets  fans  nombre.*  Juvenal  des  Ur- 
lips,  Hift.  de  Charles  VI.  Pan  1286. 

P.  io«  note  9^    Doth  i»t  ^/fr/S-  refo  tt  dti* 
and  tf rZ/Sl/y  as  much  as  Jkil/iji  to  /^^  atkdJUif^ 
ftdtf'   I&  HQtJkilkfo  a  wbfd  ui){>ronoanceabb^ 
and  not  in  ufe?  Obe  lepidum  caput  t 


^% 


P.  1 9*  <*  Then  (he's  a  mer^y  Gredc  kidenl'* 
f  Then,  as  we  fee*  wine  give  occa^n  of  mirth 
^  by  his  excellent  ^iritf  wherewith  our  fpirit 
is  delighted,  and  greatly  encreafed,.  if  it  be 
drunke  with  moderation :  fo  fuch  as  are  of 
merie  difpoiitlons  enjoy  a  natural'  wine  in 
their  bodies^  efpecially  harts^  and  braines^ 
which  caufeth  them  to  hugh  at  the  wagging 
of  a  feather ;  and,  without  juft  matter  of 
laughter,  without  modeft  regard  of  circum- 
ftatice^  to  b^re  themfebes  light  and  cidicu* 
^  lous*  And  thisi  my  friende^  I  take  to  be  tfat 
caufe  of  tnerrie  greeks^  who  feek  rather  to 
difcharge  themfelves  of  the  jocond  affedlioQ 

♦  ftirred 
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•  ftirrccJ  up  by  their  humour,  then  rtqulre  true 

*  outward  occafion  of  fblace  and  recreation/ 
A  Treaitfe  of  Melancholie.  *  By  7t  Bright,  Doc- 
tor  of  Phifcke.  London^  printed  by  Vautrolierl 
tsS6.p.gg. 

» 
I  AM  apt  to  thhiky  that  Shakfpere  had  read 

this  book  with  much  care^     I  know  not  if  he 

derived  his  idea  of  the  fpleen  being  the  caufe 

pf  laughter,  which  he  often  ufes  in  his  works,^ 

from  any  other  fource. 

'    P. ^2.  Cre.  Will  he  give  yonihe  mdf 
Pand.  You  (hall  fee, 
Cre^  If  he  doithe  rich  (hall  have  more. 

*rhis  alludes  to  the  common  phrafe  of  calling 
a  blockhead  a  noddy ^  Creffida's  reply  means, 
if  he  gives  you  nod,  who  are  already  a  noddy\ 
it  is  like  giving  more  to  the  rich.  Such  is  the 
^un  meant  by  Shakipere ;  heaven  knows  poor 
enough. 

*  .  '  .  i 

'  P.  45.  The  charadler  of  ^A?r)t/^ Ajax  is  drawa 
from  every  pamphlet,  every  old  wom^an,  every 

fchoolboy. 

>  •  *      .   .  .    .  ,     ■     . 
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P*  ;^j.  Pitt  not  only  dgmdcd  pdr't  of  a  fongi 
Ike.  as  Dr.  Percy  hath  (hewn ;  but  even  part 
of  a  difcdurfe,  or  other  work  in  profei  Iri 
^6e  tlxarriination  of  John  Phllpot^  formerly 
quoted,  fig.  ^.5-  at  the  end  of  his  third  exa* 
mination,  we  find  Thus  far  the  thyrdefytte^ 

P.  I  Hi  *  Wear  this  fleeve/  No  antiquary 
bath  explained  if  it  was  the  complete  fleevc  of 
a  lady's  gowii  that- her  knight  ufed  to  wear  in 
combat,  or  tournament.  I  fuppofe  it  was  only 
what  is  called  the  cuff.'  The  cuftom  is  evident 
from  a  thoufand  romances.  In  the  Spauilh^ 
fuch  fleevc  is  called  la  manga.  It  was  com- 
monly  richly  embroidered  by  the  lady  with 
her  own  cypher^  and  other  devices^ 

P.  290.  'Paid  is  beat^  not  punijljed.  The 
phrafe  is  common  in  the  north  in  this  accept 
ration. 

'  King  Lear,  p*  362.  Old  courfe  is  the  courfe 
of  an  old  man. 

9 

P.  409.  *  My  worthy  ^rch  and  patron'  Is  a 
Latinifm,  in  \yhich  the  component  members 
of  a  word  are  feparated,  for  *  my  worthy  and 

X  *  arch- 
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*  arch-patrotx.*:  Horace  has  fuch  ifepacatipiis* 
Or  arch  may  here  mtzn  fupport^  as  arpl^es  fup- 
port  an  edifice;  as  it  evidently  does, in  t^iepaf- 
fage  quoted  from  Heywood.  ,  .  i 

P.  413.  *  An  one -trunk -inheriting  (lave/ 
every  body  fees  is  a  poor  fellow  who  inherits 
one -trunk  only  from  his  father;  01:  who  only 
pqpjfes  one  trunk ;  for  fo  Shakfpere  fometimes 
ufes  inherit. 

P.  438.    *  Do  you  but  naark  how  this  be- 

*  comes  the  houfe?'  I  do  not  wonder  this  uon- 
fenfe  hath  puzzled  all  the  commentators;  not 
excepting  the  nonfenfe-reading-and-expounding 

^      Steeveps.    Shakfpere  wrote  *  Do  you  but  mark 

*  how  this  becomes  the  nonfe^  i.  e.  the  nonce^ 
\  the  occajion\  a  word  frequent  to  our  ancient 
I  poets,  but  unknown  to  fome  ignorant  correilor 
I  of  the  prefs,  on  the  firft  printing  of  Lear;  who 
^       accordingly,  like  other  of  Shakfpere's  emenda- 

tors,  altered  it  to  fuch  nonfenfe  as  he  at  lead 
could  underfland. 

P.  430.  *  Age  is  unneceffary/  The  com* 
mentators  on  this  fine  (Iroke  are  much  to  bb 

.  pitied* 
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jJitied.  To  cvefy  mind  of  fenfibility  its  mean- 
iiig  ftarrs  at  once,  and  fills  the  eye  with  tears, 
its  beft  illuftratorsJ  *  Age  is  unneceffary  ;*  why 
fhould  I  be  old  ?  would  Lear  fay.  Your  cruelty 
(he  i^  fpeaking  to  his  daughters)  your  cruelty, 
and  my  miferies,  (hew  that  age  is  now  without 
refpeft,  and  without  happinefs.  •  Age  is  un- 
*  neceflary  :*  O  death,  why  didfl:  not  thou  pre- 
vent this  unneceiTary  evil  1 

P.  455.  *  *Tis  foul.*  This  every  boy  knows 
applies  to  the  ftorm* 

P.  518.  *  Leap  upright/  How  the  duce 
fliould  this  require  explanation,  except  from 
fuch    commentators    as     VVarburtoni     Uhofe 

•  •  •  * 

iiiuddy  brains  could  dirty  the  cleareft  fpeech  ? 
Edgar  fays  he  is  fo  near  the  precipice,  that,  for 
all  beneath  the  moon,  he  would  not  leap  up- 
right, for  even  in  doing  fo,  the  flight  bend 
which  bis  body  would  make  would  throw 
him  over ;  or  the  fallacious  brink  crumble  be- 
neath his  fcct^ 

Vol.  X.     Romeo  and  JtJLifiT,  p.  13. 

Shakfpere  never  ufes  the  law  term  bf  thejame 

in -any, 'even   the  profe  parts  of  hi«   pllj's. 

k        i  %  1  Theo- 


V 

V 
I 
I 
I 
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Theobald's  correftion  h  doubtlefs  right :  furme 
^xiA/ame  would  be  quite  fimilar  in  old  writing, 
'  The  lines  in  this  edition  are  pitiful;  in  Theo- 
bald's exquifite:  ► 

Ere  he  can  fpread  his  fweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  fun. 

I  P.  26.  The  earthquake  is  a  mere  ftroke  of 
fancy;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  right  antiquary  to 
find  it  in  hiflory^  and  in  England  in  1580! 

P.  ^^.     The  ridicule  of  Shakfpere  which 
may   occur   in  low   writers,   it  is  fuperlative   < 
ridicule  in  an  annotator  to  place  in  new  light, 
after  it  was  loft  in  the  darknefs  of  dulnefs» 

P.  83,  The  gojfamer  is  the  web  of  young 
fpiders  vyho  mean  to  rife  in  the  air  to,  catch 
flies,  and  fpin  a  number  ere  they  produce  one 
in  whofc  flrength  they  can  confide, 

P.  1 22.  The  reading  of  life  for  wife  is  con- 
tradided  by  the  next  line  in  the  text,  where 
Juliet  anfwers,  *  That  may  be,  Sir,  when  I  may 
*  be  a  wife.*  It  is  ferioufly  recommended  to 
future  commentators^  (derived  from  comment uni) 
on  Shakfpere,  that  they  read  two  lines  before 
they  pretend  to  explain  oi^. 

R  126. 
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P.  I5i6.  Ill  the  name  of  Scriblerus,  good 
Mr.  Steevens,  pray  give  us  your  notes  on  Vir- 
gil !  Publiih  an  edition  cum  notis  variorum,  i.  e. 
Jtultorum*  Among  them  will  fhine  your  remark 
on  Venus  and  Dea.  Some  boy  of  tafte  will 
however  laugh  at  your  erudition,  and  tell  you 
that  Dea  is  one  of  the  beft  ftrokes  in  Vii'gil,  as 
^t  attends  the  exertion  of  godlike  power. 

P.  .142.    Read  ^  flattering  r^/^  of  fleep/  not      / 
truth.     *  l£  I  may  trufl  the  flattering  pity  of 
^  fleep.' 

lb.  Bofonfs  lord  every  boarding-fchool  mifs 
knows  mG^nsfouly  mind. 

P.  147.   Nice  occurs  often  in  Chaucer,  and, 

'  in  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  for  foolift^.     It  is  from 

the  French,  lacing  ufed  very  often  in  the  Roman 

de  la  Rojt,  in  the  gloflary  to  which,  Am^erd. 

\  1735,  3  vols*  i2mo^  is  this  explanation,  nice.  Jot, 

ians  experience.  / 

P.  158.  Balthafar  was  not  afleep;  but  Mr. 
Steevens  was,  elfe  he  would  have  remembered, 
that,  p.  150.  Balthafar  declares  he  doubts  his 
mafter's  intention,'and  will  hide  himfelf,  doubt- 

X  3  lefg 
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lefs  to  watch  hiin*   The  dreano  is  a  mere  ^dion 
of  a  cunning  fervant,  who  was  afraid  of  being  ^ 
puniflied,  if  he  confeft  his  feeing  the  fray^  as  b^ 
did,  without,  interfering  to  prevent  bloodflied,     . 

Hamlet,  p.  174.  Polack  is  frorii  the 
French; 'but  the  annotator  feems  not  to  know  , 
ihzx.  polaque  in  French  is  the  fame  with  polacre^ 
a  coafting  veflel.  It  is  in  old  French*  that 
Polaque  is  equivalent  to  Pohnois^  a  Polander. 
Montaigne,  iu  his  Travels,  Paris  1775,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Pope,  *  Outre  cela  il  a  bafti  des 
collieges  pour  les  Grecs,  pour  les  Anglois, 
Efcoflbis,  Francois,  pour  les  AUemands,  et 
pour  les  Polacs.^  The  editor's  note  on  the 
aft  word  is,  *  Les  Polonois.  On  ecrit  Polaqvesi 
et  ce  nom  vient  de  la  Polaquie  qui  eft  le  Pa- 
latinat  de  Bielfko/  Montaigne  wrote  about 
Shakfpere's  time ;  tho  his  Travels,  which  are 
ndeed  not  worth  publifliing,  w^re  never 
printed  till  1775. 

P.  1 79,  The  fuperftition  of  ghofts  vanifh- 
ng  at  crowing  of  the  cock,  is  very  ancient,,  as^ 
we  learn  from  the  Life  of  Ap^Uonius  Tyanpeus, 
hy  P.hiloftratus,  Book  IV.  cb^5.  where  the  ap- 
parition of  Achilles  Is  faid  to  yanifli  it)  lightning, 
>  fpT  novv  the  crov\ing  of  cocks  vvas-heard.' 
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P.  185.  *  A  little  more  thanAin,  and  left 
*^than  kind.*  This  anfwer  of  Hamlet  to  the 
king^s  exprefliqn,  *  My  coufin,  Hamlet,  and  my 
*  fon,*  puzzles  all  the  commentators,  who  feem 
none  of  them  to  have  known  that  Shakfpere 
was  a  bit  of  a  punfter.  *  Son  and  coufia*  would 
Hamlet  fay  is  more  than  kin,  and  yet  am  1  Up 
than  kind\  i.  e.  have  no  kindnefs  for  him  to 
whom  I  ftand  in  thefe  connexions.  Some 
explain  it  more  than  kin^  nearer  than  common 
kindred ;  and  kfs  than  kind^  lefs  than  friends ; 
or  no  friend^  as  iyth^  or  kind^  (ignifies  in  old 
Englifli  and  in  Scotifli.  .  Kyth  and  kin^ivi  xh^ 
latter  language,  I  obferve  to  xva'^Xy  friends  and 
relations.  A  gentleman  of  Scotland,  when  we 
were  converfing  upon  this  paflage,  gave. me  the 
following  inftance  of  the  meaning  of  kyth  and 
kin.  When  Oliver  was  Protedlor,  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  feffion,  appointed  by  him, 
formed  fuch  wife  regulations  and  decrees,  in 
that  court,  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  re- 
fcinded,  tho  their  fucceflbrs  in  Charlfcs*s  reign 
wifhed  to  (hew  them  all  poffible  contempt. 
Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  of  North  Berwick,  Prefi- 
dent  of  Seffion  in  Queen  Ann's  time,  upon  this 
being  remarked  in  converfation,  faid  angrily, 

X  4  ^  // 


//  is  no  wof}der:  ibefe  folks  had  neitbir  kytb  nar 
kin.  Implying  that  the  juftice  of  their  judgrr 
ments  was  neither  bluffed  by  the  influence  of 
perfonjil  friends,  nor  of  relations/  The  higheft 
praife !  tho  njeant  as  a  fatife  on  thpir  w^irt  of 
connexions  and  of  birth* 

» 

V.sij^.  f  To  die? — To  fleep,T*-No  ojore?' 
1  do^not  approve  of  the  point  of  interrogation^ 
The  meaning  requires  rather  a  point  of  ftrong 
affertlon,  if  there  was  fuch  a  one  in  typography.^ 
f  To  die  is  no  more  than  to  flecp:  they  arc 
f  fynonymous  terms^  and  the  one  impli^  w  more 
f  thap  the  other/ 

P,  20  2*  ^  Country  matters.*  The  comraenr 
tator  is  fo  chafte,  that  he  fqems  not  to  know 
f hat  both  of  thefe  vyords  are  diflyllablcs.  Tho 
I  (hpuld  be  fprry  to  claim  the  praife  of  Agnolq 
Polizianp,  of  finding  obfcenities  where  the  mean^ 
ing  was  poijibly  jnnpcent,  yet  fiich  matters  (houl4 
cither  not  be  uhderftood,  pr  underftood  aright* 

The  word  unhoiifeld  in  fhis  play  may  bq 
illuftrated  from  this  paflage  of  CA^/p/^^rV  Tranp* 
lation  cf  The  Praije  of  FoUey  London^  ^549: 
fig.  ^.  pag^  "^^^jp*  '  Likevvife  in  bowfcll^  and 
J  rcceiylniz;  of  the  facrament,*  &c, 

Othello, 


• « ^  ■  - 1 
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Othello,  p^  434,  Warbqrton(*s  note  is  in 
)its  ufual  ftyle ;  the  arrogance  of  madnefs 
mingled  with  the  ignof ance  of  folly, 

I  sHAi,L  conclude  with  a  few  remarks, 
which  efcaped  me  in  their  proper  places. 

Joan  keies  the  poty  in  a  fong  in  one  of  Shak* 
fpere' splays :  keles  is  ftill  ufed  in  Yorklhire  for 
foolsi  to  kele  the  pot  is  to  lift  up  the  foup  with 
t;he  laddie,  and  let  it  falli  in  order  to  cool  it. 

Herts  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  The 
word  occurs  by  fome  Angular  chance  in  Fables 
de  la  Fontaine* 

Cancres,  hereSy  ct  pauvres  diables 

/  Liv.  L  Fab.  5.     . 

where  it  implies  rogues.  And  again  in  his  Tales, 
Un  villageois,  un  hairey  un  miferable. 

Le  Faucon. 

Sir  Hugh  in  the  fame  play.  Knighthood  wgs 
priginally  an  ecclefiaftic  order.  Sir  lo  z  priejiis 
more  ancient  than  Sir  to  a  knight.  See  St.Palaye. 

J  FORGET  where  this  fine  paflage  is: 

^l^^-i^bt,  the  lunatic,  ^'Hjl  the  lover, '.  ^^     \ 
Arc  of  imagination  all  compaft,  &c. 

Compadi 


.        Vl         s. 
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Cdfftpa£l-mlt  means  compofed;  adtHdheliad 
faid  *  ail  compofed  of,  confifting  of  'imagina* 

*  tiou^^  as  he  clfewhere  fays  ^  compofed  af  pity/ 

*  Gravitie  procecdeth  of  wifdome;  and  confift'*- 

*  eth  not  in  countenannce,  but  is  compadle  of 

*  two  vertues,  conftance  and  prudence/  Elyot^s 
Image  of  GovemauncCy  anno  1549.  yi/.  25. 

Tempest.  .  No  commentator  can  get  ?ny 

notice  of  Profpero,  duke  of  Milan.     1  find  in 

my  tablets  this   paflage   of  Chiabrera   in  his 

Canzoni : 

— —  Come  deiror  Tetata 

Profpero  adduffi  a  Milanefi.  . 

Now  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand;  and  it' 
cfcapcs  me  whether  Profpero  is  a  name,  and 
noun  to  adduffi  \  or  an  adjective  to  Vetata^  ^^ J ^  t 
typographic  tvvor^  fox  profperai  for  Petate  M^ 
fejminine*  I  find  no  mention  of  Profpero  in^ 
Corio'$  very  prolix  Hiftory  of  Milan,  fo  falfely  , 
eommended  by  Du  Bos,  for  it  is  as  dull  21  work 
as  ever  I  read. 

\Marnio/et  in  The  Temped.  The  word  occucs 
h\.T&e  Pra/fe  of  Folie^  fig.  J),  fpeaking  of  felfr^ 
IciKP  in  ™<5"  •   *  as  whan  one  fowler  than  any^ 

*  marmofet  thinks  hyiufelfe  to  be  goodlier  th«tfi,. 

*  Ablblv^n.' 

3  *  Aroynt 


*  Aroynt  thee  witch/  Madefk   *  The  word  - 
aroyntis  the  fame  with  the  Scptifh  tranoynty 
depart.  Jn  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace^  by 
Blind  Harry,  ji  very  curious  monument  of  an- 
cient Scotilh  poetry,  are  thcle  examples  : 

Wallace  tranoyntit  upon  the  fccyod  day. 

B.8, 

(The  army)     .  , 

Tranoyntit  north  upon  ane  gudely  Wyfc*         . 

'   ^       lb. 

The  old  Scotifh  poetry,  which  differs  little 
from  the  old  Englifti,  both  being  equally  allied 
to  the  Saxon,  would,  I  believe,  if  duly  examined, 
furnifh  many  iiluftrations  of  Shakfpere. 

Let  us  not  difmifs  the  book  <vithout  due 
thanks  to  Mr;  Steevcns ;  to  whom  the  readers 
of  Shakfpere  are  as  much  obliged  as  thofe  of 
Hudibras  to  Dn  Grey.   Both  of  ihem  are  com*  ' 
pletely  verfed  in 

All  fuel)  reading  as  was  never  read: 
Both  are    fellow    labourers   in  the   congenial 
mines  of  dulnefs ;   where  ho  man  df  tafte^^br 
fcience  ever  dirtied:  himfelf.     Both  have  ex-*' 
plained'their  author,  without  being  ca|)^ble  irf 
Vhderftandiag  him. 


\  \  > 
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LETTER    XXXIX. 

I 
I 

LUXURY  and  Literature,  Iconfefs,  coitxn 
monly  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as'  the  mind  becomes  refined,  the  manners 
become  fo  likewifc.  The  contrary  is  alfo 
true;  for  in  proportion  as  the  manners  become 
luxurious,  the  mind  grows  refined ;  as  liquors 
after  fermentation  rtin  ofF  pure.  This  was 
known  to  Marivaux,  a  great  mafter  in  the 
fcience  of  mental  luxury ;  he  tells  us;  I  thinjc 
in  his  Marianne,  que  Vejprit  s'epure  a  proportion 
quilfe  gate. 

Luxury,  my  friend,  is  an  invidious  name, 

c 

tut  is  in  itfelf  the  perfeQion  of  human  nature^ 

I  mean  not  however  the  luxury  of  a  beaft,  but 
■   that  of  a  maUa     Temperance   is  jche  higheft 

luxury  under  heaven,  in  every  ienfe  of  the 
'    word.     If  luxury  confifts  in  the  free  ule  of  the 

moft  exquifite  pleafures,  tempera^nce  is  luxury ; 

luxury  in  the  extreme;  luxury  without  fatiety. 

But  this  luxury  is  only  known  to  the  wife  anid 

the 
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the  good.  The  learned  are  npt  always  wift 
and  good.  The  luxury  of  a  learned  age  is  very 
frequently  that  luxury  which  confounds  every 
fenfe  by  faturating  all;  luxury  in  the  penal 
acceptation  of  the  word. 

This  luxury  is  merely  comparative.     The 

luxury  of  ancient  times  is  harbaric  penury  to 

the  prefent.    I  ipeak  of  the  ancient  times  of  our 

own  country.     Britain  will  probably  never  ar- 

'  rive  at  the  luiury  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

TjHE  common  idea  that  luxury  is  a  furc 
mark  of  a  declining  ftate  is  puerile ;  and  wor* 
thy  tp  be  embraced  by  thofe  only  who,  as 
iLord  Bacon  fotnewhere  fays,  are  not  learned 
beyond  certain  common  places.  Luxury  is 
xommonly  a  token  of  the  progrefs  and  vital 
health  of  a  ftate;  in  (b  much  that  when  luxury 
declines,  the  ftate  declines ;  as  the  decline  of 
fpirits  in  the  human  body  accompanies  the  de- 
cline of  health.  Few  ftate.s  ever  atchieved  any 
thing  great  till  they  were  luxurious. 

What  a  paradox!  you  will  fay.  Was  an^ 
<icnt  Greece  luxurious,  when  the  fields  of 
Marathon  w«re  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the 
Perfkns?  Yes^ 


/ 


TO  the-extreme,  whfen  the  dtld^'  of  Mariithon 
were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  P^rfiaiis. 
R:edd  Arherweus,  and  yo«  wiil'Iearri  that,' at  that 
jieriod,  the  very  mob  of-  Athens  walked  the 
ftreets  in  robes  of  lilk,  and  with  grafshoppers 
pf  gold  glittering  in  their  hair.  Their  generals 
and  officers  were  abandoned  to  a  fenfuality  that 
difgraces  the  name  of  man;  and  wallowed  in 
all  the  beaftlinefs  of  vulgar  luxury  arid  riof. 

The  learned  men  of  Greece,  thofe  perpetual 
wonders  of  the  world,  as  they  tranfcended  hu- 
manity in  fome  things,  fell  below  it  in  others* 
Pindar,  Efcbylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
others,  we  know  for  certainty,  were  given  up 
entirely  to  a  vice  too  black  to  n:ientioD.  Socra- 
tes himfelf  had  different  catamites  befide  Alci- 
biades;  tho  his  paflion  for  the  laft  was  the 
moft  notorious.  They  who  look  upon;  their 
infamous  loves  as  Platonic,  only  (hew  their 
total  ignorance  of  Grecian  learning,  and  of 
Grecian  manners.  Athenaeus,"  whofe  curious 
work' every  man  fhould  read  with  diligent  at- 
tention, who  wifhes'to  form  a  perfonal  ac- 
quaintajice,  if  I  may  fo  fpcak,  with  the  illuf- 

trious 


F 

? 
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:itrjqtt$  «neaof  Greece,  is  a  fare  vou<]ier  of  thefe 
fafts,  for  he  gives  the*  words  of  cotctnporary 
wUne^es,  bis  work  being  indeed  only  a  com^ 
,pUatip«.  Grecian  manners,  as  fhewn  in  the 
writings,  of  their  authors,  did  not  regard  thid 
vies  as  of  the  flightcft  moment,     Sophocles 

.  and  Euripides  pra£tifed  it  we  know  in  the  opea 
fields  around  Athens,  as  we  learn  frdm  their 
«1wrn  epigrsjms  preferved  by  Atheiiaeus.  Ana- 
creon's  odes  (hew  that  the  paflion  was  looked 
\3pon  as  equally  innocent  with  legitimate  love* 
Tho  perhaps  you  may  reject  this  laft  jefti- 
napny  ;  for,  of  late,  fome  wifeacrcs  have  difco- 
vered  that  Anacreon's  odes  are  not  genuine, 

.  btecaufe,  fprfooth,  they  are  in  a  diifereat  ftylc 
from  the  fragments  of  fome  coteraporary  of  his, 
I  fo.rget^whpn).  If  you  have  not  heard  of  this 
dijcovery^  I  kimw  you  will  laugh  ;  but  it  is  fc- 

.  riou§*.    Oh!  Ohl    Weirfaid  Dan  Chaucer, 

The  g^eteft  clerkes  bene  not  the  wifeft  mea* 

What  fliould  we  fay  to  him  who  told  us  that 
Waller  could  not  be  cotemporary  with  Milton, 
becaufe  their  ftyle  is  quite  diflimilar;  fo  diffi- 
milar,  that  ten  centuries  muft  have  elapfed  be- 
tween them  ?   Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  Pere 

Hardouhi^ 


ttarclotiinj  a  madman  of  learning  (a  (Jommott 
charafter),  who  tells  us  that  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  were  forgc^  by  monks  in  the 
twelfth  century?  This  difcovery  he  made  from 
their  ftyle !  In  faft,  no  ancient  can  be  knowti 
from  his  ftyle ;  for  he  is  a  poor  writer  who 
cannot  command  a  hundred  different  ftyles* 

« 

To  return.  Such  was  Greece  ip  the  day  of 
her  glory.  Need  I  produce  other  inftances  to 
evince  that  luxury  in  its  vulgar  acceptation  is 
the  parent  of  great  atchievments? 

N 

« 

The  reafon  may  haply  be  this :  contempt 
of  life  muft  produce  any  of  thefe  anions,  in 
which  life  is  evidently  fet  down  by  its  pofleffor 
as  a  mere  trifle.  Now  this  contempt  is  more 
certainly  produced  by  luxury,  than  by  the  fero- 
icious  fpirit  of  barbarifni.  Ho\'^  you  will  fay; 
doth  not  luxury  enervate  a  man,  and  make  him 
a  coward  ?  The  very  contrary :  it  makes  hiax . 
brave. 

To  explain  this  paradox:  only  confider  what 
a  t indium  vita^  an  ennui ^  luxury  breeds ;  and 
you  will  not  wonder  that  no  man  defpifes  life 
{q  much  as  the  difciple  of  luxury,  who  hath 

drunk 


^i)nk  of  life  till  he  is  fick.  Men  of  itettoperance 
alone  enjoy  life,  and  feel  its  delight :  oien  of 
luxury  are  the  moft  likely  to  be  thofe 

Who  fdiile  on  dcath>  and  glory  in  the  grave. 

pEftsoMAL  courage  indeed  depends  totally 
iipon  the  animal  fpirits.  As  the  fpirits  are  in 
perpetual  fluduation^  we  need  not  wonder  at  a 
brave  mart  on  one  occaiion  being  a  coward  on 
another.  Yet  luxurious  living,  which  ferments 
and  exalts  this  fpirits,  is  certainly  more  likely 
to  produce  courage  than  the  parfimony  of  tem- 
perance, Falftafff  you  know,  tells  us,  that 
Warm  blood  begets  warm  thoughts. 

THEiift  warm  thoughts^  my  dear  friend^  will 
Ibitietimes  do  wonders  in  literature^  as  well  as 
in  war :  and  there  are  poets  whofc  pages  have 
iQUch  of  th«  true  flavour  of  Burgundy*  But 
torpoJreal  luxury  may  beget  works  that  fla(h 
for  a  moment:  temperance,  the  mother  of 
mental  luxury,  is  the  fupreooie  parent  of  great 
and  wife  productions* 

1  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  faid  that  Britain  can  never  rival  the 
luxury  of  apcient  Greece  or  Rome,  .The  cli- 
mate  forbids  it.  A  country  v^rhere  the  means 
of  luxury  are  natives  of  the  foil,  will  certainly 
be  more  luxurious,  when  a  juft  and  equal  go-^ 
vernment  permits  the  enjoyment  of  her  own 
bleffings,  than  a  country  in  vvhieh  thefe  means 
are  the  produce  of  commerce. 

It  follows  not  however  that  Britain  riiuft 
yield  to  Greece  in  fcience^  tho  fcience  is  never 
widely  difFufed  till  luxury  is  {o  likcwife ;  tho 
luxury  is  never  carried  to  a  height  till  fctence 
refines  it.  The  reafon  is  evident.  Science  re- 
lates to  the  mind,  but  luxury  to  the  body^ 
The  mind  acquires  ideas  of  every  luxury  of 
every  climate,  tho  its  grofler  companion  can- 
not enjoy  them. 

It  is  indeed  abfurd  to  lay  down  general 
tules  upon  any  fubjeft.  Luxury  may  attain  its 
height  after  the  decline  of  a  ftate,  as  vvell  as 
du&iug  its  greateft  elevation.  Perhaps  vvc  are 
now  more  luxurious  than  during  the  Age  cJF 
George  the  Second  ;  the  period  of  the  wideil 
extcnfion  and  fame  of  our  empire. 

.  Tho 


i  p3  ) 

ITho  literature  hath,  in  the  moft  celebrated 
countries,  attended  with  equal  fteps  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury;  yet  there  arc  climates  in 
which  they  have  not  appeared  together.  Na- 
ture l^][\nes  to  vary  all  her  operations:  the  little 
folly  of.  man  only,  would  confine  her*  His 
modes  of  ading  are.  few;^  Thofe  of  nature  in- 
finite^ .  He  (klights  in  (yftems*  ^  Nature  knows 
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Ll£Tt£lt     XU 

£OtCD  BACON,  in  his  zitmnby  ^6tkf 
J  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  piib- 
liihed  1605,  hath,  witfi  his  uloal  amplhnde  of 
mind,  pointed  ont  in  what  paxts  human  Science 
was  at  that  time  deficient.  From  his  hints 
many  deficiencies  have  been  fuppfied  fince  that 
period  by  writers  of  the  firft  merit :  others  ftifi 
remain  in  the  fiate  they  were  in  that  age.  It 
will,  t  flatter  myfelf,  be  an  enquiry  of  infinite 
curiofity  and  importance  to  ihew  wherein 
knowlege,  partly  from  that  great  man's,  ideas, 
partly  froin  chance,  and  the  natural  advance- 
ment of  the  arts,  bath  been  enriched  fince  the 
publication  of  Ix>rd  Bacon's  txtatife;  and 
wherein  it  may  ftill  be  pronounced  to  be  defi« 
cient;  and  iti  order  to  this,  it  will  be  firft 
lieceffary  to  review  Lord  Bacon's  plan^ 

He  divides  learning  into  three  parts,  corre- 
fpoiident  to  the  three  grand  attributes  of  the 
mind :  Hiftory  to  the  memory,  Poefy  to  the 
imagination,  and  Philofephy  to  the  judgment. 

'  HiSToir 
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HisTOEV  he  divides  into  Natural,  Ovil, 
Ecdefiaftical,  and  Literary.  The  three  fir  ft  be 
^lows  as  extant,  the  laft  as  deficient. 

He  however  afterwards  fubdlvides  Natural 
Hiflory  into  three  forts ;  that  of  Nature  in 
courfe :  that  of  Nature. erring,  or  varying:  and 
that  of  Nature  altered,  or  wrought:  that  is, 
fays  he,  Hiftory  of  Creatures ;  Hiftory  of  Mar- 
vails  ;  and  Hiftory  of  Arts.  The  firfl  he  notes 
as  extant  in  perfeflion :  the  two  latter  are  fo 
weakly  treated  tha^  he  remark^  them  as  defi« 
cicntt 

Civil  Hiftory  he  divides  into  Memoirs : 
perfect  Hiftories;  and  Antiquities;  which  laft 
he  denominates  remnants  of  hiftory  that  have 
cfcappd  the  ftiipwrcck  of  ?ime.  In  the  firft  and 
laft  h^  can  report  no  deficience,  as  being  imper- 
fc<9t  in  their  very  nature. 

The  fecond  (pecies,  or  perfeft  Hiftory,  he 
fubdivides*  iiito  fliftory  of  a  Time,  or  Chronicle : 
of  a  Pcrfon,  or  Life ;  what  we  now  qall  Biogra* 
phy :  and  of  an  Aftion,  or  Relation.  All  of  thefe 
claftes  he  allows  deficient  in  his  own  country. 

Y  3^  EccLB- 
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IBccLESiASTicAi.  Hidory,  which  is  indeed 
that  of  human  madnefs,  need  not  be  infifled  on^ 

He  then  enumerates  what  he  calls  appendices 
tq  Hiftory :  thefe  ate  ^pothemes,  Orations,  and 
Letters,  HU  remark  pn  the  lad  \  muft  beg 
Ipaye  to  quote.  •  Such  Letters  as  are  written 
/  *  for  wife  >n[ien  are  of  all  the  words  of  mej;^,  m 
j  ^  my  judgnicnt,  the  beft  j  for  they  are  more 
^  natural  than  orations,  aqd  public  fpeechesj; 
^  and  more  adyifed  than  conference^,  or  prefent 
*  fpeeches/  In  thefe  he  hath  np  defic^enciesi 
to  propound, 

Jn  Poetry  |ie  can  report  nd  def^fl:,  it  haying 
'floprpgrefs. 

'^  PniLOSOPHy  he  divides  into  Diyine,  Natural, 
and  Human.  Leaving  the  firft  to  fupernatural 
heads,  we  (hall  proceed  to  the  fecond^  which 
he  fays  confifts  in  Natural  Science,  and  Natural 
Prudence'^  Natural  ^pience  be  fubdivides  into 
Phyfic,  an^  Metaphyfic:  thp  fifli  ^be  |fno\ylegp 
pf  matter,  of  all  that  has  only  being  and  mp- 
tion  ;  the  laft  that  of  ipintjjpirjd,  abftraft  i^ea. 
In  Phyfic  he  can  find  no  defect^  for  many  au- 
thors  had  written  en  it,  the  with  what  truth 
Jie  prefpnds  not  to  determine. 


...  ..'.£ _«- 
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MbtapHysic  relates  tbjforms  attd^cyalitiesj^ 


^s  colours,  vegetation,  gravity,  levity,  tenuity, 
denfity^  heat,  cold,  &:c.  and,  fecondly,  to  final 
caufes;  as,  if  the  leaves  of  trees  are  meant  to 
proteft  the  fruit,  &c.*  The  firft  he  brands  as 
deficient;  the  .latter  he  allows  extant,  but  wi(hes 

it  confined  td  its  proper  place, 

•  « 

He  adds  to  Natural  Sciei\ce  that  of  Mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  obferves  no  deficieuce. 

Natitral  Prudence,  or  the  praSlcal  part  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  he  divides  into  Exper imen^- 
caK;  Philofophic,  or  that  arifing  from  a  know- 
lege  of  Phy fical  caufes ;  and  Magical,  which  he 
leems  fo  to  denominate  as,  from,  profound  dif- 
<:overy,  being  capable  of  operations,  thought 
fupernatural;  as  the  prolongation  of  life  beyond 
the  natural  term,  &c.  This  he  reports  as  de- 
fcdlive. 

In  treating  of  Natural  Prudence  he  recom*- 
mends  An  Inventory  of  the  Eftate  of  Man,  con- 
taining all  the  invejitions  extant ;  from  which  ' 
^ill  follow  a  juft  idea  of  \yhat  is  not  yet  in* 
vented^ 


i 


Y4 


He 
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He  ^M^  to  Natural  Philofophy  9  dtvtfictt  of 
Dqubts  or  Problems,  gen«r«l  and  psrttcular : 
the  firft  confiding  of  opinipris  of  philoibphei) 
iK)t  yet  fully  eftabliftied,  or  reftiteds  the  lail  of 
problems  like  thoie  of  Ariftpt|;e;  after,  from 
experiments.  Sic.  only  doMbt,  and  not  <Ieaf 
truth,  could  arjfe*  In  thU  he  recqnamends  a 
Calendar  of  Popular  Errors, 

We  are  now  happily  arrived  at  what  he 
improperly  calls  Hum^n  Knpwlege,  by  which 
he  means  the  kmpwlege  of  ouas|ELV£s:  ^ 
part  of  fc^ence  of  the  highfift  ufe  and  dignity  ^ 
and  to  which  all  the  reft  irp  bu%  trifles,  ^^is 
he  divides  into  two  grand  heads,  the  ^nowlege 
of  Man  fegregate,or  confidered  as  an  individual; 
and  Civil  knowlege,  or  the  faience  of  fociety  and 
covernmpnt. 

The  deficiencies  noted  in  the  firft  arp  Medi- 
cinal Hiftory,  or  Narrations  of  Cafe^s :  dmiiIion$ 
in  Anatomy :  ra<h  pronounciatio^is  biy  Phyficians 
upon  difeafes:  impropriety  of  receipts/&c. '  all 
mere  trifles  in  comparifon  of.  what  might  b^ 
expedited  from  fuch  an  Author,  ^ 

Knqw^ 


■»       ■  -V- 


Knowligs  of  the  Miad  he  Jivides  itxto  twa 
parts  i^  that  q£  the  Matm^  aod  that  of  the  FacuU 
ties  of  th$  foul,  Thp  ^rft^  he  coiifefle$  beyon4 
|he  fphere  of  hiiman  &ience»  Drvination  and 
Faiciiiatioo  he  adds  to  this  as  fcnall  appendices ; 
fooltfhly  enough,  for  there  are,  without  doubr^ 
po  fuch  things-  in  bdng.  They  ihould  havp 
^lea  iinder  the  head  of  Poetry. 

Th9  knov^lege  of  the  Facuhies  of  the  Mind 
he  likewife  fubdivides  into  (wo  kinds ;  that  of 
the  Underftanding,  and  that  pf  the  Pa({ions ;  or 
Rational  ^nd  MoraU 

Thb  GxHt  contains  the  Fovir  intelle&ual  arts : 
that  of  enquiryt  pr  invention  ;  that  of  exami- 
nation, or  judgment;  that  of  cuftody,  or  me- 
mory ;  and  that  of  elocution,  or  tradition.  In- 
vention relates  to  arts;  and  to  fpeech  and  argu- 
ments, or  rhetoric  and  logic ;  over  which  the 
province  of  Judgment  likewife  extends/  He 
confiders  Memory;  then  pafies  to  Tradition, 
whieh  is  either  by  fpeech  or  writing :  to  it 
^erefore  belong  Grammar  and  Rhetoric :  he 
here  treats  of  the  methods  of  communicating 
^nowlege,  and  recommends  the  Socratic  plan 
'^     '  .,        of 


.« 
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of  leaving  every  thing  in  doubt;  this  lie  calk 
metbodusjincerus^jhe  adfUosJcienttarum*  After 
fbme  hints  on  Rhetoric,  he  paiTes  to  two  appcfi-* 
dices  to  the  Tradition  of  fcience ;  one  of  which 
he  calls  Critical,  and  the  other  Pedantic  know- 
Jcge.  The  firft  he  divides  into  five  points. 
I.  Editing  and  correding  books*  ^*  Annota- 
tions explaining  them.  3.  Knowlege  of  the 
times  in  which  the  books  were  written. 
4.  Judgment  on  Authors,  pointing  out  what 
books  deferve  reading,  what  liot.  *  -  5.  The  dif- 
pofition  of  dudies,  or  in  whatf  order  boQk$ 
pught  to  be  read.  ^ 


4  « 


Pedantic  knowlege,  or  that  of  a  fchool'* 
mafler,  admits  four  divifions.  i.  Timing  of 
knowlege.  2.  Progrefs  from  eafy  authors  to 
difficult^  3.  Knowlege  of  the  difference  of 
talents.  ^  4.  Exercife :  under  which  head  he 
includes  manners,  and  education  in  general, 


*-»     * 


MoRAi.  Philosophy  he  confiders  at  fome 
length  ;  and  with  his  ufual  ftrength  and  accu- 
racy, except  in  fome  compliments  to  James  I. 
to  whom  his  work  is  addrefled,  and  who  was 
the  moft  foolifti  and  bafe  prince  who  ever  dit* 
g'aced  a  throne.  Social^ 
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.  Social  Science  he  next  confiders^  witH 
^great  wifdom,  under  the  heads  of  Converfation, 
and  of  Bufinefs.  His  thoughts  on  this  moft 
important  head  are  happily  given  in  no  very 
contra(3:ed  bounds ;  and  are  almofl  worth  the  ^ 
whole  large  work  of  Charron.  I  look  upoll 
this  as  by  far  the  mod  valuable  part  of  his  mofl^ 
valuable  performance, 

Th£  Other  head  of  Civil  Knowle ge,  or 
that  of  Government  and  Laws,  he.treats  with 
timid  brevity  |  and  it  is  no  wonder  when  writ* 
ipg  to  a  king,  and  to  an  ideot  king. 

DiyiNE  Learning,  or  Divhiity,  is  the  final 
part  of  his  work;  and  on  this  he  writes  mere 
ponfenfe  like  Miltoq,  and  other  great  men, 
whofe  prejudices  were  too  ftrong  for  all  their 
talents  ;  or  who  thought,  loquendum  ut  vulgus^ 
Jentiendum  ut  fapientes^ 

Such  is  the  Analyfis  ^nd  very  foul  of  this 
great  work.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  what  was 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Letter;  and 
pndeavour  to  point  out  in  what  parts  faience 
))jith  been  i^nproved  fince  its  publication,  and 

in 
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ip  whatpart^k  is  y^t  deficteot:  isa  lUMhitak^ 
ing  which,  \f  exectited  m  ks  doe  exteot^  woold 
be  worcby  of  fome  Bacoa  of  this  age,  if  fiicb 
there  can  ariie ;  and  were  pf  the  very  ficft  im^ 
portance  to  mankind  of  apj  literary  labour? 
^featevcr,  Thi$  is  meant  as  an  apok^  for  the 
flight  attempt  to  be  made  in  this  Letter, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  you  will  receive  with  your 
ufual  indulgence  of  fripndQiip :  fpr  even  fuper- 
ficial  hints  pn  fuch  a  fubje£k  are  of  no  fmall 
f]aring.  Yet  literary  pourage  and  ipirit  of  dif* 
fOvcry  yon  have  not  feldom  impoted  to  your 
friend.  Rinaldo  indeeflf  you  tofal  I^m  lately, 
Yvas  his  models  when  you  quoted 

£  volge  intomo  gli  Mcbii  e  quells^  ffrada 
Sol  gli  piiice  teptar,  cb'akri  difpera^ 

Let  him  pljsad  in  excufe  thefe  equal  lines  ii^ 
the  very  next  ftanza: 

©gni  rifchio  al  valor  fempre  ^  fecurb ; 
Tutte  le  vie  fen  plane  a  gli  ammofi. 

Courage!   If  he  fails,  write  on  his  epiftolary 

efla y,  Magnii  tamen  txcidit  aujis. 

WiTHPyx  further  preface,  the  firft  fubdivi- 
Cion  pf  Natural  Hiflory,  tho  confidered  as  extaat 
by  Lord  3^con,  he  means  in  Pliny,  Gefner,  and 

Aldro* 
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Aldjpova&dtts,  hath  reoetved  fach  vaft  loapfoi^'i 
roeitts,  iifioe  ills  time^^by  the  labours  of  Bof-* 
fon,  and  mother  emitietit'  IQatciralifls,  thtit  it  ev4^ 
dently  ap|)ears  thaft  he/had  been  ra(h  in  mark* 
ing  it  as  QQtjde&knt*  iBotacy,  in  particular, 
bath  accoutred  a  ntw  and  fcientific  form  by  the 
umvDerfal .  adoption  of  the  Linnasan  our  :fexyal 
iyi^em« 

Tas  fecotad/ubdiviiion^ion  Hi(^ry  of  \yon- 
ders  in  natmve,  is  yet  wanting,  tho  in  the  PhU 
loiophic  Traniadions^  and  eJfewhere,  are  fundst 
jpropctly  evidenced,  for  at  lead  a  firil  volunae 
of  Cuch  a  woi4li  than  which  nothing  could 
well  he  more  intercfling,  even  to  the  idle  and 
tiie  ^^norant* 

ini  the  hiAory  of  Arts^  France  hath  done  fo 
CDUch  as  almoft  to  mov^  me  to  aifunie  Lord 
BacoQ^s  a\itbority,  aud  put  it  down  as  tK)  longer 
^fedive.  The  hiftory  of  n^ofl:  arts  may  now 
be  found  either  in  the  Eocycbpedie ;  or  pub« 
llihed  feparately  by  men  of  ikilL 

Iw  Civil  Hiftory  the  article  of  Memoirt  was 
defcdive  in  £ngland   in   Lord  Bacon's  time. 

France 
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France  iiideed  had  Joinvillc,  Froiflart,  Coih* 
mines :  Italy  Guicciardini^  There  are  no  an- 
cient Memoirs  of  clai&c  times,  fave  thofe  of 
Xenophon  and  C^far.  But  the  article  was 
deficient,  and  is  ftill  in  this  country.  The 
Scotifli  authors  in  this  way  are  pretty  nume- 
rous: Melville  hath  vaft  merit  in  every  view; 
Burnet's  Memoirs,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Hiftory 
of  his  Own  Time,  may  be  pronounced  the  very 
heft  work  on  our  hiftory  yet  extant*  His  ta^ 
lents  and  honcfty  are  fo  great,  that  I  agree  with 
Henry  Fielding  that  he  is  the  chief  of  our  hif- 
torical  writers,  tho  he  be  fometimes  too  credu- 
lous ;  aS)  for  inftance,  in  relating  the  death  of 
James  the  Second's  fon,  whom  he  thought 
fuppofititious.  1  he  laughers  who  are  wits  to 
fools,  and  fools  to  men  of  witjjw-ere  againft 
him:  Pope  and  Bolingbroke, . ann  the  whole 
of  that  dcteftable  Jacobite  fet,  united  their 
ftrongeft  efforts  tcf  deprefs  the  work  with  too 
much  fuccefs :  and  fome  pitiful  curs  of  our 
own  time  have  joined  in  the  cry.  But  if  Bur- 
net's Memoirs  are  not  very  foon  tiniverfally 
read  and  admired,  this  country  will  fpeedily 
become  a  province  of  France*  Dr.  Johnlbn 
hath  juftly  praifed  his  fineftyle;  that  of  his 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory  is  excellenr,  anil  hath'  all  the  ftrefigth 
and  clearioeis  of  Hume,  without  his  barbarifms. 
You  will  obfcrve  that  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
work  of  Thuahusas  Memoirs,  but  as  trnlverfal 
hiftory :  it  is  not  in  thc-ftyle  of  Memoirs,  as 
Burnet's  Hiftory  is*  Chronological  abridg- 
ments of  Hiftory  are  highly  valuable;  Ijut  muft 
.be  written  with  quite  different  talents  from 
thofe  of  Henault-  whbfc  work  is  without  tafle 
dnd  without  knowlege.  -  It  has  &ld  hoWetfer^^c- 
becaufe  he  was  a  Prefident. 

Antiquities,  in  Lord  Paeon's  acceptation, 
.  relate,  as  he  exprefles  it,  folely  to  fragments  that 
have  efcaped  .th6  (hipwreck  of  time.  Such  are 
the  parts  of  Diodorus  Sicqlus  and  of  Polybius 
that  have  reached  us.  Antiquities,  in  our  modern 
phrafeology,  imply  all  that  is  properly  the  pro- 
vince  of  an  Antiquary;  the  fcience  of  ancient 
,  cuftoms,  manners,  buildings,  drefles,  coins,  &c. 
&c.  &c#  This  fcience,  when  applied  to  man  and 
manners,  is  very  amufing  and  entertaining ;  and 
as  it  has  efcaped  Lord  Bacon,  allow  me  to  put  it 
down  as  an  appendix  to  civil  hiftory;  and*only 
deficient  in  Lord  paeon's  fenfe,  when  fpeaking 
of  what  he  calls  Antiquities,  that  is  as.imper- 
ied  in  its  very  nature,  and  always  admitting 
of  further  difcovery.  Ths 
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'  l^if tf  Cctetkee  of  Medals  forms  aootiler'S^^i 
Ax.  to  civil  Hiftoiy,  and  that  of  ibe  fitft  inipc^ 
tance,  -as  they  afibrd  the  ftrongdft  .coJiaterai 
evidence  of  its  tnith  ^hat  can  he  g&retii  It  it 
fuFprixiog  this  elegant .ftudj  is. not  mofe^gen^^ 
taltfor  itoett»nly  ftands  veiyhigh  ih  the^daSi 
of  fcientific  amufeixietjts^  Naj  thd  pbilofbi^hff 
who  writes,  or  peruies  hiftoi^y,  for  that  gseatdft 
ofporpolesi  the  knowlege  of  huiliaii  fnannds^ 
-will  learn  more  from  medals  than  from  the 
beft  hiftories^ 


■''Anothier  appeiidii  to  civil  hiftdry  fct  plp 
mark  in  Parochial  and  County  Hiftbry;*  aiid 
that  of  particular  towns  and  villages,  which 
like  the  forfticr  will  always  be  defediVe* 
Many  ingenious  men  have  however  latboured 

-       u  •    •  •  ^1  *    '• .  i^  *^   ■  -'■ 

very  much  in  it  Of  late» 


Travels  ought  to  have  beeti  noted  33  *i 
nnali  appendix  to  Memoirs,  being  indeed  mc^ 
moirs  of  a  perfon's  life  for  the  tinie  he  was 
Vppp  his  jourfaey*  The  credulity  and  igDb* 
ranee  of  ancient  travellers  are  now  fallen  into 
d<jferved  contempt;  and  men  travel  v^p  9?.^^, 
philofophy  and  taftci  and  kiu}\{riege  of  bujfp^a 

nature, 
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natjure,  along  with  them.  Many  excellent 
books  of  voyages  and  travels  now  grace  the 
Englifli  tongue  in  particular.  The  travels  of 
Brydone  are  even  full  of  fublime  defcription-; 
and  would  have  been  the  fird  book  of  the 
kind,  had  not  the  Publisher  forced  him  to 
make  two  volumes  of  what  he  had  written  in 
one.  Hence  his  letter  on  comets  is  as  con^ 
temptible  as  his  letter  on  Etna  is  admirable. 

LoitD  Bacon  well  marks  Perfeft  Hiftory  as 
^deficient  in  his  own  country,  in  all  its  branches 
of  what  we  call  General  hiftory,  Biography,  * 
and  Hiftory  of  a  particular  event.  He  regrets 
ID  particular  the  want  of  a  Hiftory  of  England^ 
and  another  of  Scotland.*  T*he  firft  is  yet 
wanting,  for  all  hiftories  yet  written  will  mis- 
lead, and  not  inftru^  any  friend  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country;  the  Rhapfody  of  Mrs.  Macaulay 
being  no  exception.  *  The  latter  is  not  much 
better ;  for  Robertfbn  is  only  a  biographer  on 
a  larger  icale. 

British  Biography -is  a  province  fufceptibk 
of  much  improvement,^  tho  we  havo/  the  Bio* 
grapbia  Britannica;  avvork  unhappily  confined 
It)/  its  fue  to  great  libr^iries. 

Z  We 
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^  We  have  no  Event  related  on  tbe'plaAof 
Saluft,  tho  the  French  have,  in  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Spanifli  Confpiracy  at  Venice,  by  the  Abb6 
de  St.  Real. 

Mr.  Gibbon  hath  perhaps  given  birth  to  a 
■ftew  kind  of  Hiftory,  comprehending  all  Lord 
Bacon*s  divifions  of  perfe6l  hiftory;   for  The 
Jliftory.of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the.Roman 
Empire  is  the  relation  of  a  vaft  Event,  extend- 
ing to  the  form  of  a  ChrrronicJiC,  and  compriz- 
iflg  Biography  ;  as  the  life  of  a  JRoman.exnpe* 
ror  is  in  fa£t  the  Hiftory  of  the  Komzxx.wwXA 
'  during  his  reign.     His  two  iirft  volumes  ajc 
well  written,  tho  not  without  fnaall  fiaults, 
.  fuch  as  -his  fee'ining  ruttcrly  toibrgct  that  there 
was  fuch  a  writer   as  Plutarch,   and  fucfa  a 
prince  as  Titus  in  the  world :  and  the  chapters 
on  Chriftianity;  which,  not  to: fay  they  arc 
foreign  to  his  work,  are  vaftly  Too  long.    His 
four  laft  volumes  (I  fpeak  of  the  odavo edition) 
betray  a  jaded  attention.     He  is  evidently  fa- 
-tigued  with  his  fubje£l;  and  of  confequence 
;.  imagines  the  reader  m-uft  be  fb :  to  r^libve  him 
he  gravely  tells  ftories  of  miracles,  &c.  think- 
^r  if)g  to  amufe;  but  noiiienfe  doth  not  amufe. 

^^.  •         The 


.  fom;  Vjplifcoqs ;  which  arp  pvi<\ently  written  f^r 

.fjile.  ^jfr  tji^e  firjft  tvWo.  v^  for  f^tnci  it  is  eVicn 
fornet^imes:  pvkerijle,  a3  where  .he  fpeaks  of  ap 
emperor  being  diftioguifhed  no  Ipls  by  the^jf- 

^oninence  ofl\is  r^k,  th^n  by  ^^  ^e^min^itce  oi 
has  fear  of  a  barl?arijc  invafion.  lu  the  ne?:t 
';  ^pagc,  hawevpr^  is  to  be  found  the  moft  /ubli^e 
xnetapbor  1  have  obfcrved  in  ?ny  h^Jo^gn.  His 
Conclufion  is  pitiably  unfortunate ;-  and  naorc 
worthy '  of  an   old  woman,    who  had   been 

^^aghted  ?intp  hyflerics  hy  reading  a  fijpcnny 
Jaiiiory:o£i:he  fack  of,Rprne  by  Alafic,  than  of 

^  maa.of  fciencei   He  fecms  .even  to  forget  that 

.;j America  ,tecms  with  x&oxc  barbarians  (his  bug- 
ieaes)  ihau  all  the  reft  of  th^e  world  put  toge- 
ther. '  Let  him  revjfc  hi3  Hiftory,  3pd,it  will 

iJlpnd  among  the  very  firft  .  in  the  world. 
'  ;isA^o*e  ^11  things. let  him  be  lefs  a  Geographer, 

land   more   a    Chronologer.      Geography   and 

,*JChroKKilogyJiaye.well.beein  called  the  two  eyes 

i.  of  Hlftory ;  but  he.has  e;xtinguilhed  the  latter, 

as    hoping    the    other    would   ihine    more 

1  brightly. 

'a  •  •'       \. 
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StfCH  are  the  taults  that  have  occurred  ta 
tne  ill'  that  grand  work ;  which,  when  com* 
pleted  in  its  utmoft  extent,  will  with  all  its 
blemiflies  be  a  noble  acceffion  to  the  treafiires 
6f  Englifli  literature.  Nothing  but  my  high 
tegard  for  the  work  and  its  author  could  haVe 
induced  me  to  fo  particular  a  difcuffion;  for 
hone  but  works  of  the  firft  order  defervc'  ta 
have  their  errors  pointed  out,  for  thofc  of 
others  Will  not  miflead. 

A  MOST  important  acceffion  hath  lately  been 
made  to  the  province  of  Hiftory  by  the  philo- 
fophic  fpirit,  that  is  daily  fpreading  to  every 
corner  of  the  worl^,  and  every  branch  of 'fci- 
ence.  This  hath  induced  latter  hiftorians  to 
blend  the  interefting  hiftory  of  foclety  and 
maimers  with  the  dry  detaiLof  true  fdfts,  and 
imaginary  caufes.  This  is  an  improvement 
which  even  the  prophetic  genius  of  Bacon 
could  not  forfee ;  and  (hews  that  Time  is  the 
greateft  of  philofophcrs. 

A  BOOK  of  Apothemes,  and  even  an  excel- 
lent colleftion  of  jefts  and  flrokes  of  wit,  are 
yef  v\ anting  in  our  language;  tho  the  latter 

would. 
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would,  if  executed  by  a  man  of  tafte  ai^d  Jfelccr 
UqH)  be. as  amuiing  as  the  former  would  b^ 
iaftruftive.  Plutarch  hath  collected  the  apor 
themes  of  the  ancients ;  Caefar  had  coUeftcd.^ 
book  of  jefls :  as  Poggius  h^th  done  iince  in 
Latin,  Dominichi  in  Italian,  ami  Melchior  de 
Santa  Cruz  in  Spanifli*  The  amufcments  of 
Julius  Caefar  cannot  be  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
the  firft  fame  and  talents  :  and  it  lies  with  the 
colledor,  and  not  with  the  fubjeft,  that  our 
jieft-bpoks  are  confined  to  the  ftall. 


1  ^ 


In  the  Epiftolary  Style  we  have  Howel,  a 

Wiiter  of  wonderful  merit,  and  by  no  means  fo' 

much  efteemed  as  he  ought  to  bej   and  Mr. 

Melmbth,  who  in  his  Letters  of  Sir  Thonaas 

Fitz-Ofborne  hath  merit,  and  hath  met  with 

proportionable*  efteem,   in  fpite  of  his  Greek 

names,  which  make  the  work  look  like  a  ro- 

.jBance  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,     I  need  not 

/peak  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  whofe  Let- 

^  ters  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  fuperior  to  thoie 

of  t^e  jyjjirchionefs  de  Sevigne,  tho  both  have 

.the  yery  firft  claim  to  public  praife  that. any 

.woqpan^  work  can  have,   that  of  not  b^injg 

jY£i|;t^n  fof  public  praife.     The  letters  of  our 

Z  3  pro. 


profefled  authors,  publifhed  with  their  otnht 
works,  I  need  not  iiientlori,  but  ihalf  \fitkiy 
oblerve  that  thofe  of  M^*  Gray  teave  the  dtfii^f'^ 
far  behind. 

Of  Poetry  I  (hall,  fay  nothing,  but  that  ihe 
ftill  want,  in  England  a  Con)ic  fipie  P5em/  ttt 
the  ftyle  of  the  Morgante.  ^rid  the  Ricciatdilfoi 

The  igiproyements  and  advances,  bbtH'bf 
what  Lord  Bacon  calls  the  Phyfic^al  arfd  Metk- 
phyfical  parts  of  Natural  Philofophy,.lvave  fince 
his  tin^e  been  amazing^  and  moiflly  in  cd'ilie? 
quence  of  the  hints  of  this  profound  "wfitfer, 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  admirable  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  l^^oble  Authors,  calls  BacoA  the 
prophet  of  arts,  which  Newton  was  aftetwaf ds 
fent  to  reveal.  Yet  Bacon  was  hot  mereif  ^ 
vox  cldmanth  in  defatOy  ais  a  wag  faid  a  pte^cher 
to  erapty  benches  was;  but  afltually  madfe 
many  experirnents  to  afqertaih  his  own  pHtlo-r 
fophy;  to  one  of  which  he  fell  a  martyr. 
The  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes  hath  rileii  atid  falle/^ 
fince  Bacon ;.  that  of  Newton  hath  riferi  ail(J 
Jceeps  its  ground.  Galileo  hath  improved  Af- 
tronomy  ;  and  others  h^ve  aliTioft  perfedled  iij 

till 
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till  a  new  planet,  concomitant  of  the  earth, 
hath  been  within  thefe  very  few  years  difco- 
vered.  Why  fliould  I  fpeak  of  the  thermome- 
ter, the  barometer,  and  a  thoufand  fuch  inven- 
tions ;  or  of  electricity  and  electric  fire,  a  new 
power,  and  new  element,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
tho  it  ia  in  fadt  the  iplement  of  fire,  before  olily 
known  materially  ?  Why  {hould  I  mention  all 
the  minute  inventions,  arifing  from  experimen- 
tal philofophy,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  is  the 
father;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Philofbphic 
Tranfadlions,  and  Memoirs  of  innumerable  fo- 
reign academies?  This  you  know  is  a  letter 
not  a  treatife*  I  Oiall  content  myfelf  with 
obferving  that  Natural  Science  and  Natural 
Prudence,  tho  (eparated  by  Lord  Bacon,  have 
been  fince  wedded ;  and  have  produced  a  great 
number  of  very  fine  and  healthy  children. 

Thj^  Inventory  of  the  Eftate  of  Man,  than 
which  nothing  could  well  be  more  curious  iivd 
intcrefting,  is  yet  wanting  to  the  world;  tho 
its  plan  doth  not  feem  of  extremely  difficult 

executiont 
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■  BRoi«r|^.  hath  h?ppily  c?t^1ltcd  ti  C^«t»iK8»^ 
qr^Cataloguc*  of  Vulgar  E;rrqrs,  tho  Jr  *  rooit 
pedantic  flyle  of  Latin  Engliih,  atid  wh^cb 
bgth,  to  the  great  credit  of  our  tafte^  b^en  re-^ 
vited  in  Engl^nd^  .after  being  dc^d  a  whofe 
CQnt^ry* 

Ukdeh  the  article  of  Mathennatics  it  might 
have  been  noted,  that  the  invention  of  Logar* 
rithms,  iaSout  Five  years  after  the  publication 
pf  Lord  *Bacon*s  book,  hath  greatly  facilitateil 
the  fokition  of  queftions  in  this  fcience.  Navl- 
gation,  Geometry,  &c.  have  likevvlfe*  received 
many  imprpvements,  both  minute  and  impoV- 
tanf  J  tho' it  would  extend  this  Letter  to  too 
great  a  length  to  enumerate  thefe  imprpve- 
ments. I  haft'en  therefore  to  the  moft'impor- 
tant  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  work,  and  oF  human 
icietice,  which  is 

The    knowlege    that    immediately 

EfibA^TES   TO  'Mai^  HIMSELF,   CON*lt)E*El:^  AS 
AN  .  mWVlDpAL,      AJJD'  A%    A     Mjfe'WBEli    6# 

Society.  .  •^/  :v    i:.  ":^A\:  ■;:   ;]  '.: 


^7  *  > 


^  (I^;^T;.iwc  rp^Hp.  .onc^prefatQr^)^:  obfefiva<ion 
pn  tliis  greateft  brap^^ip^^^hMWan  t^^^pwUgti 

which 


h  I 
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vihkif 'k^  tkaHl  hath  ever  moved  my 'Kghteft 
t^iid^  that,  Ivhile  Sit  Ifaac.  Nc wtoii,  and  bthct 
riietfof  the  largeft  genius  and  raoft  fevere  ?a^ 
e&lti^,  have  pointed  the  whole  ardor  of  their 
niinds  to -theories  of  worlds,  of  gravitation, 
colours,  and  other  baubles,  of  no  more<:onfe- 
qqence  to  man  than. 4  collection  of  butterflies; 
this,  almoft  the  only  part  of  fciejic?  th?it  is  of 
importaoce  to  human  kind,  (boujd  r^ouia, 
<3efert  and  uncultivated.  Surely  nothing  caa 
t^e  a  moire  humiliating  inflance  of  human  follj, 

fhan  that  men,  and  men  of  talents,  fhould 

..->■*•.'•■ 

hegleft  the  only  province  of  wifdom  that  im- 
mediately interefls  mankind ;  and  ihould  feem    /        / 
to  prefer  a  parcel  of  idle  and  airy  (peculation?  i^^^""^   " 
(6  the  grandeft  part  of  human  knowlege ;  that 
l^hich  tends  to  make  man  wifer,  better,  and 
happier ;  to  improve  fociety,  and  government ; 

and  inAitute  a  paradif^  upon  earth. 

"^  *        -  • .        ■     '     ' 

1  »  -  • 

Toj^efcend  to  the  fmaller  diviiions-of  this 
ONLY  TRUE  KNowjuEGB,  fomc  of  which.how- 
ever  are.  trifling  in  rcfpc(^  of  others: 

Ttf ft  dcficiericiei  of  Medicine  need  not  be 
WJtedr^  it  is  ill  on*  ^cfea      '       ' 

>•'  '■•'■  L0CKE*S 


»■?> 
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LdCKS^s  Treatlfe  updn  Hdinan  XJu^tv^at^^ 
iiig  13  3  tnoft  acute  work,  but  tends  not  to 
ificreafe  the  pradical  wiiilom  of  man.  The 
nature,  progrefd,  and  exertion,  of  ideas  are 
merely  fpeculations,  and  have  a  great  chance 
of  faHity ;  for  we  confeffcdly  know  nothing  of 
the  natuns  of  the  mind,  which  is  their  produo- 
tor.  It  is  the  proper  appKcation  of  ideas  that 
n^an  need$  to  be  inflru£(ed  in.  What  is  it  to 
me  from*  what  rarifications  of  earth  the  gold 
of  this  guinea  is  formed  ?  The  point  is,  how 
am  I  to  uie  it  with  propriety  fo  as  to  beacfit 
myfelf  and  others  ? 

TfiTE  whole  divifions  of  Rational  Knowlege 
are  ftill  deficient ;  and  will  be,  till  fbme  men 
of  vaft  talents  apply  to  them,  and  not  with  a 
'  fpeculative,  but  with  a  praflical  bent  of  mind. 

The  appendices  of  Rational  Knowlege,  be- 
ing Critical  and  Pedantic  fcience,  have  received 
great  improvements,  efpecially  in  England, 
fince  the  publication  of  the  work  On  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning :  yet  deficiencies  may 
flill  be  noted.  A  general  colledion  of  critical 
obfervations  would  be  bf  thudl  utility,  whc^c 


I 
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«frii  ibtia  k  good  title,  but  a  vfrdeful  hodki 
fttlt  of  'fitfe  Ektiwinfs  and  ftlfe  Criticifhl' 
Bteir^S  Le^res  on  the  Bellesf  L«fr4s  are  fto 
bitter ;  fee  being  the  ittere  ape  of  th^  Fretwh 
Witics,  dhd  Hever  veritiiriilg  beyoiid  his*WAdliigi 
ilirmgfe.  H  is  indeed  th*  great  ^ititr  of  crtit 
critics  that  thdy  fo  ftldctta  think  foi*  tbemfelvei. 
THi  two  Wartoris  dte  alttaoft  thfe  only  critics 
^b-  have  who  have  (hewn  ^  genulhi'  taftfr. 

■  '■'•''■■»- 

^  PftDANtlc  knowlege  h^ith  hov^ev^ei*  tnade 
flower  advances  than  criticifniy  the  it  h  of  ih^ 
finitely  more  coiifequence.  When  will  man 
^^uiiie  wifdorn  enough  to  leave  the  {jorfuit  of 
big  trifles  for  that  Of  ftnall  things  that  tnoft 
import  him?  » 


The  fyfteni  of  education  is  ftill  foolifli. 
Rouffeau  hath  pointed  out  fbme  improvements, 
biit  a  defedt  almoft  infeparable  from  gredt 
views  iis,  that  they  are  always  wafted  in  fpecu- 
lation.  Hence  few  of  his  remarks  can  bedf 
jipy  pra^ical  ufe. 


(  • 
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;  :(^E  of:thc  ipoft  glaring  dcfeai^>  tijf  pffij 

I    lent  ftate  of  Pedantic  Science  is,  thjC  gje^^ljpjf, 

:    iSled  ;m  acquiring  dead  languages,  ;wiu4;^ 

'  |ime  caf^s  out  often^  are  of  no  u(e  to  tl)e~ej^(|^ 

J>ut  in  hG^  are  quite  negleded  and  forgott^^ 

hijcn  In  a  few  months  after  be  hatl}  left  ^}^h 

I|erfe<9:ion  of  folly  {  To  wafte  th?  papft  pwciojif 

years  of  bupjan  life  in  acquiriqg  H^lefe^I^j 

I    cuages^  and  languages  that  ar/5  to  hfi.f(^3SI?i^lifi:l 

y  cacas  homi^fim  m^ntef!  Where  jl. boy.  i\^f 

\     tended  for  any  of  the  learned  proffiffions^.  or  if 

j     heir  of  an  e^fy  fprtune,  the;  ftudy  yf  J^l^i^lges 

I     ?sprpper;  hut  iu  thi§or4er:  pne  je^?  fpr  J^bf 

I     EflgliP^  I  PP^.y^^^  ^^^  the  Greek;  jpn^v/aarj £?r 

three  other  tongues,  the  Latiuj  Italian t.^ 

French :  but,  while  (ludying  thcfe  languages, 

they  ftipuld  be  confidered  as  amufcn^jsntSj^^  j^ud 

,    relaxations,   as  learning  the   French.. is  ^qw, 

i   while  the  art  of  being  a  ma.n  fliQuldl  be 

jcpnfidered  as  the  bufinefs  of  a  boy's  edyca^i/^^ 

/    X^meftlc    and   Social   Wjfdom ;    Vjrjiup.^ajud 

Happinefsi  all  the  honcft  arts  of  ipaking  life 

dcligbtful,  jeipedtabje,   and  irpportaot,  to..^- 

ciet^^;,  thefe  ought^  to  form   the  dlfcncf  .gi]^ 

great  ob|e(3:  of  education. ^     It  is  a  trjte  p^fejriya- 

tiou,  tbat  girls  arrive  fooner  at  womanly  man- 


ners 
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ncrs  and  knowlcge,  than  boys  do  ^t  the  njan- 
liefs  ahd  knowlege  proper  for  thcjr  fex»  'This 
hlifcribed  to  Nature  having  afligned  a  previous 
maturity  to  females.  The  fa£l  is,  it  is  the  con- 
fcqnence  df  the  different  modes  of  education* 
A  gitl  is  doing  jthe  honours  of  the  table,  an4 
Wihnlng  every  body  by  her  pdliihed  cohverfa- 
tion,  while  a  boy  is  blubbering  over  an  ufelefst 
fodok.  I^s  being;  a  'man  all  his  life  is  of  no 
icbnlequence,  provided  he  is  a  fchorar  for  a^fevf 
years !— Prejudice !  Prejudice !  When  will  the 
happy  period  arrive  that  humankind  fiiall 
brekk  thy  deteftable  (hackles,  only  ftrong  from 
the  Weaknefs  of  the  wearers !  When  will  the 
awftil  Voice  of  Nature  found  to  the  human 
riif nd.  Be  free ! 

i< 
'  Hm  Moral  Philofophy  and  Social  Science, 

thefe  greateft  diviiibns  of  this  grand  part  of 

knowlege,  few  or  no  advances  haVe  been  made« 

The  lefler  morals  have  perhaps  been  improved 

by  the  Spectator,  and  other  works  of  the  kind, 

being  univerfally   read:    and  the   importance 

even  of  the  leaft  points  of  morality  is  fo  great 

that  I  believe  every  man  of  a  found  and  bene- 

volent  mind  will  agree,  that  there  is  more  real 

glory 


'V 
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ffittally  ii^^t  mavSm^  hjooy  ^.  be  jr^tuoQS 

..anil  fai^y,  ^<u»  in  oQitip^^  iplwi^'ii^^Gfs 
.(frQm<oUe  of  M^  A^illmU  puj^its^'f^.^fm' 

i««ror,'(!Cbli9  ff<*5»  tfbe  whok  works  of  ^If?9C 
ismviC  -Mid  :i^eodQH$  .tJUSororvQif :i^k)riitiefcF..  ' 


<'*;i 


J 


,  j<u>: 


'  liag^rbi^jiKiiii3  (inc^  Lord  B^ii^^iV  ^«  i  ^  ^pt 

>Mil3^<;boQks  of  QMrlt  rh^v^  1^9  fivultf ty /54p9n 

and  Laws  hath  in  moft  kitrgdoms  ;b699/ n^-s 

dered  more  beneficial*     It  is  amazing  indeed  to 

.  xemfider  Ihow  .widely  philofQphy  h^ath  fprqajl  the 

iigttttof  liberty  aaid  ihappincis  jpvw  ^v^^^.j^tt  pi 

1  ithQiworidnvijtliin'^  0)ort  rperiod.Qf  tv«i«^//,Xhe 

I  i^cdai&ioQDf  the  pftpal  polvpr  ^  miiiiy  af^he 

:.  loiogdornks:.  wherje  it  wa$  .a)QjQ:  pDedominsMifciSf 

Ml  {ivticuiar, :  a, grand  .^pQch  of  the  triumph  of 

^^4fcietti:e.,oA^cr^ folly  Jiad  fanaticifm.  /  WJwt  flaay 

^'Uve  noc  ^ht^pe  .wben  (wh  is  the  begiu^ibg  oj|]|the 

'  nWigii  ©f.^Philftfoplay  ^  A  {^rpemal^eape.gnjpng 


all 
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-all  thie|Mm)Bi:s  of  Europe;  in  rifi^kli^ejMrf  vfii- 
jfol  sod  elegaot  art  OiaU  be  carried  t(»  g  perdi- 
tion imktiowii  even  to^e  d4;eams^of  vi^qnaTitef, 
.^migbc  alnsoii:  no  bnger  be  regarded  ^as  an  iidie 
isna^nation.  * 

»  •         I 

I 

.:    WiT^'  regard  to  theoretical  Jcmmi^iof 

Lfaw$  and  Government,  the  work  of  Moatef-* 

^uleu  deferves  mention,  tho  its  brief,  and  appa- 

wntly  deep  and  ^ftator^al  {tyh  hath  acquired 

' .  it  infioitelj  oiore  fame  than  it  deferves*    The 

\  4reati^  of  )Mi]:lar  and  Feigufon  oo  Civ^.So- 

.  cfety  have  merit,  tho  by  no  moapsof  theiirft 

,  kind :  rthe  laft  author  in  .particular  being  ^tbe 

r*dfiy»Qi<v^Ofn  I  6v«r  remember  to  {have  rend; 

infflimuch  that  the  moft  intci:eO:ing^fubj«£ts^)lore 

all  intCDeft  in  his  frigid  pages* 


Cam  I  pafs  the  fubjed  of  Govti^nmegoitAiid 
Laws  without  exprefliog  an  Adona:  wiih  for  a 
refori^  of  thofc  of  our  yet  happy  country;  ipr 
tho  her  iun  be  fet,  as  flatefinen  tell  us^jiet  it 
U  a  very  fine  evening,  and  promi£es.a;  futAVC 
briglit  -day.  That  a  ConE^  of: English, Lmw* 
Ckauld  never  yet  be  thought  of  by  the^  le^fla- 
t^^,^  is  one  of  tlie  ilrangeft  inftances»  •  gf ;  tjie 

raelan- 
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tnelancholjr  ti'uth,  that  human  affairs  are  go** 
verncd  by  Chance,  and  not  by  Wifdom.  But  God 
forbid  that  it  fhoutd-he' attempted  during  this 
tory  reign,  in  which  we  behold  judges  carrying 
politics  into  the  ben^h  of  incipartral  juftice,  as 
violently  as  in  irhe  reign  of  James  11.  in  fpite  of 
the  infamy  of  Jeffries  which  awaifs  th?m.  In* 
deed,  it  may  fafely  be  faid  that  the  laws  of  this 

country  are  either  a  difgrac^  to  the  conftitutim), 

,•.'»■  ' 

.or  the  tdnftitution  to  the  laws;  for  it  isi  a  cer- 
tain  faft,  however  paradoxical  it  may  feem,  that 
they  are  often  in  dired  oppofition  to  each  other. 
To  inftartce  in  one  point,  it  i§  a  maxim  in  the 
law,  as  tories  tell  us^  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  By  the  conftitution  of  this  country, 
according  to  two  precedents,  the  king  can  not 
only  do  wrong,  but  be  put  to  death,  as  Charles  I. 
or  banifhed,  as  James  IL  according  to  the  of-* 
fence.  But  1  forget  that  I  am  talking  of  our 
liberties,  after  they  are  actually  lost  frorri 
this  very  caufe  of  the  laws  being  dedruftive  of 
the  conftitution  :  for  cafes  of  libel,  or  of  trca- 
&in,  arc  the  moft  delicate  and  chief  objects  be- 
tween prince  and  fubjef): ;  and,  thanks  to  our 
Jacobite  judges,  an  information  is  lodged  ex  (fi^ 
€$0  by  the  Attorney  Central,  a  Special  Jury  is 

packed 
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packea  by  tlic  ^  and  muft  obey  his  com- 

raa'tidfs;*  if  they  fail  in  any  point,  they  arc^ 
browbeaten, ' and  taught  to  know  better;  and 
thus  every  fubjed  who  fteps  forth  to  defend 
t^e  rights  of  his  brethren,  is  the  flave  of  the 
ftave  of  the  king.  Thus  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  prince,  who  (hall  even  want  common  fa- 
cilities, to^bverturn^iuFconftitution,  and  cnTlave 
tis  ay  6ur  own  laws.  Montefquieu  hath  ob- 
lervea,  that  lio  ftate  can  be  free  in  which  the 
laws  of  treafon  are  not  moft  accurately  defined 
in  every  point,  becaufe  upon  them  the  very  ei- 
ift^hie  6f  liberty  depends.  Now  in  our  happy 
SiB  gtortous  cdnftittition,  the  laws  of  treafon  iarc 
quttd  inaccurate.  Indeed,  whoever  will  examine 
our  conftitution  and  laws  together,  will  pro* 
ndiinct  bo^h  to  be  very  imperfeift;  and  if  we 
are  not  (laves  the  caufe  is  in  our  breads,  and*  ^ 
bi^nds'i  not  in  our  conftitution,  nor  our  laws. 
Before  bur  conftitution  can  be  called  perfect,  ^ 
tftji  king  muft  by  law  refigh  one  half  of  his 
prfcfetit  power  and  patronage;  which  he  may^ 
do'^f^hout  the  flighteft  danger  of  an.  Arlfto- 
Qtzty  rifiiig  on  his  ruins,  'that  this  was  not , 
tlond  on  the  acceffion  of  Wifliam  IIF.  cr  of  ^ 
Gearge\I.  to  the'  throhd  is'  aia  eternal  diKgracQ 
k  A  a  to 
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to  the  judgment  of  our  National  Councils.  la 
the  later  event  efpecially,  if  the  very  titk  of 
King  was  given,  nothhig  was  too  greaf  to  afk, 
or  rather  to  keep.  ■ 

/ 

.  Supposing  the  laws  rendered  perfeiS:,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them  ?  Sweet  laws  that 
cannot  be  adminiflered  without  ruining  the 
oppreft  I  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ui  the  courfe  of 
a  century  or  twoj  we  fiiall  have  wifdom  enough 
to  reduce  the  fees  of  courts  and  lawyers  to  one 
tenth  of  what  they  are  now.^  And  when  re- 
formation once  begins,  it  precipitates ;  fo  that, 
whenever  that  event  takes  place,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  prophefy,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  year 
thereafter  thefe  fees  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  prefent,  ^which  Would  yet 
be  too  high^ 

Let  me  add  that  Police^  in  particular,  a 
word  unknown  to  the  Englifti  language,  and 
to  the  Englifli  laws,  is  woefully  deficient  in 
this  enormous  metropolis.  Why  is  not  the 
price  of  meat,  for  inftance,  regulated  as  that  of 
bread?  Our  wife  fenators  are  fo  much  occupied 
with  game-laws,  that  they  cannot  beftow  the 

moft 
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moft  trifling  attention  on  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  their  conftituents ;  when,  God  knows, 
it  matters  hot  the  toffing  up  of  a  ftraw  if  there 
were  not  a  bird  of  game  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
or  beaft  of  game,  except  the  hunters.  The  ' 
Criminal  Laws  of  Britain  are  much  too  mur- 
derous; and  (eem  utterly  to  forget  that  there 
are  punifhments  more  dreadful  than  death  even 
to  the  meaneft  mind.  > 

V 

Such  arc  my  hafty  thoughts  on  this  grand 
fubjedt  of  the  Progrefs  of  Knowlege.  Senfible 
of  their  defefts,  I  even  fubmit  them  with 
anxiety  to  the  judgment  of  your  afFeftionate 
friendlhip. 

P.  S»  You  will  perhaps  think  a  former 
aflertion  of  this  Letter  extravagant ;  namely, 
that  the  ftudy  of  Burnet's  Hiftory  is  conneftcjj 
with  the  welfare  of  our  ftate.  But  it  only 
means  that  the  true  and  old  Whig  principles 
are  eflential  to  that  welfare ;  and  that  if  thefe 
prevail,  Burnet  will  be  read  with  admiration. 
As  for  the  new  Whig  principles^  they  have 
done  as  much  harm  to  the  conftitutlon  as 
toryifm.  •  An  old  whig  vyiflies  a  redudion  of 
prerogative :  a  new  whig  wifties  to  extend  it, 
if  it  will  fervc  his  fadtion.  * 

A  a  2  L  E  T- 
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LETTER     XLL 

/ 

T^OU  rightly  obferve  that  the  fewncfs  of 
.  X,  Qfiginal  writers  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
unjuft  efteem  in  which  Imitation  is  held.  Imi- 
tation is  in  faft  only  a  decent  and  allowed  pla- 
giarifm.  When  it  appears  in  a  certain  degree, 
it  IS  protioiinced  literary  theft,  and  juftly  held 
infamous:  in  other  degrees,  and  in  certain  forms 
ancl  dreiTe^,  it  is  called  honourable :  but  in  fa£i 
It  only  differs  in  the  degree  of  difrepute. 

% 

9 

Imitation  I  define,  fucb  evident  copying 
from  a  former  author,  in  whatever  language, 
as  evinces  that  the  imitator  meaned  to  appro- 
priate the  merit  of  the  thoughts,  language,  or 
other  perfections,  of  his  model  to  himfelf.  If 
fuch. imitation  can  have  any  claim  to  praife,  it 
rauft  arife  from  the  originality  of  the  copy,  if  I 
may  ufe.an  expreflion  that  founds  a  little  Boeo- 
tian, When  the  copy  is  inferior  to  the  original, 
negleft  is  .certainly  its  proper  reward  :  if  fupc- 
-  rior,  it  merits  no  praife,  iox  facile  ejl  inventis 
Mf  addere^  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  improve  on  the  • 

inventions  of  others.. 

Our 
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Ous  \^tz  of  Imitation  mud  opt  however  bf 
extended  too  far;  elfe  we  (hall  pronounce  every 
author,  who  writes  a  poem  i\i  Twenty-Fpiir 
Books,  an  imitator  of  Homer.  It  is  oqljr 
imitation  of  general  defign  in  its  di(lln£t  divi- 
fions  of  epiibdes,  &c.-  imitation  of  incidents^  of 
charaders,  of  fentimcnts,  images,  ftyle,  raan» 
iier,  that  is  properly  Imitation,     For  inftance,, 

MiLTpN  writes  an  epic  poem  as  Homec 
hath  done ;  for  I  call  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  aa 
epic  poem  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word:  critics-, 
who  fcruple  this  appellation,  feem.  to  forget 
that  epic  only  means  narrative ;  and  may,  with 
great  juftice,  be  applied  to  a  Tale  of  Fontaine, 
^tho  generally  afcribed  to  narrative  poems  of 
the  higheft  order,  by  way  of  excellence,  I  fay 
Milton  writes  an  epic  poem  as  Homer  hafh 
done;  but  wherein  doth  he  imitate  Homer? 
In  not  one  point.  The  general  plan  of  his 
poem,  his  incidents,  &c.  are  totally  difFer€j.nt 
from  thofe  of  Homer,  or  apy  other  writer, 
Milton  is  therefore  an  original  poet, 

Virgil  write?  an   epic  poem  likewlfe  ^ 
Homer  hath  done:   wherein  doth  be  imitat^ 

A  a  3  Homer  ? 
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Homer  ?  In  every  thing.  He  hath  nothhig  of 
his  own :  ^11  is  ftolen ;  ftolen  without  acknow- 
legement.  It  follows^  that  he  is  an  infamous 
plagiary. 

Yet  the  world  hath  not  dared  fb  to  arraign 
him.  The  cnorrnity  of  his  crime  precluded 
due  punifliment.  You  know  what  the  pirate 
faid  to  feme  great  conqueror,  that  the  viftor, 
bccaufe  he  flaughtered  whole  nations,  and 
plundered  ^yhole  empires,  was  called  a  hero; 
whereas  he,  who  only  killed  a  few  perfbns, 
and  rifled  4  paltry  treafure,  was  called  a  thief. 
So  it  hath  fared  with  Virgil. 

V 

Mr.  Gibbon  fomewhere  expreffes  a  furprize 
that  no  Greek  writer  whatever,  tho.  many  are 
pofterior  to  Virgil,  ever  thought  him  worth 
.mention.  The  caufe  is  evident.  The  Greeks 
Jooked.upon  him  atj  a  paltry  tranflator ;  and, 
what  is  wprft  of  all,  an  epitomizing  tranflator^ 
of  their  ovvn  immortal  poet.  Had  a  Greek 
mentioned  him,,  it  muft  have  been  with  utter 
fcorn,  as  we  would  mention  any  writer  who 
fhould  publifh  in  French  the  Paradife  Lofl:, 
dnjd  the  Paradife  Regained,  frittered  down  intp 

a  fqp? 
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a  foppifli  produdlion  in  fix  books ;  and  defire 
the  world  to  look  upon  it  as  an  epic  poem. 

m 

I  HAVE  faid  that  an  imitation  may  be  origi- 
nal ;  and  that  in  this  point  only  the  very  mi- 
nute *me.rit  of  imitation  confifts.  Mr.  Pope's 
Imitations  of  Horace  are  original  and  happy. 
Boileau's  poor  copies,  which  he  hath  had  the 
impudence  to  call  Satires,  are  conftrained  and 
feeble:  he  has  gone  behind  the  ancientSs like  a 
menial ;   not  like  a  king,  with  his  attendants 

before  him. 

.. »  > 

All  kinds  of  invitation,  and  all  imitations 
whatever,  fink  into  that  clafs  of  poetry  whicfi 
we  read  to  ladies  at  a  tea-table ;  and  then  give 
to  the  fervant,  that  he  may  not  burn  his  hands 

r 

in  carrying  off  the  tea-urn.  No  man  of  real 
genius  can  be  an  imitator,  fuppofing  that  liJe 
made  the  attempt ;  originality  is  coeflential  with 
genius,  as  Milton  tells  us  that  light  is  coeternal 
with  the  deity. 

Yet  with  us  there  is  likewife  a  god  of  theft, 
as  Lucian  phrafes  it*;  and  we  feeni  to  venerate 

Lucian.  in  cum  qui  dixit,  Prometheus  es  in  verbisi^ 

A  a  4  imi- 
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imitations  as  much  as  originals ;  goods  got  hy 
theft,  as  much  as  thofe  honeftjy  acquired:  nay 
we  bcftow  upon  the  thief  of  fublime  inventions 
the  deification  only  dutf  to  the  fijft  inventor. 

I 
» 

We  all  know  that  painters  of  little  or  no 
flicrit  have  yet  made  fuch  perfcdl  copies  of  the 
works  of  the  greatcfl  mafters,  that  even,  in 
ibme  ca{e$,  thefc  mafters  themfelves  could  not 
diftinguifli  them  from  their  own  produdliohs. 
Yet  the  copiers  acquired  no  reputation  from 
thofe  imitations.  Why  (hould  it  be  otherwife 
in  poetry?  Imitations  of  the  very  verbage  and 
manner  of  Chaucer,  Spenfer,  Milton,  we  lee 
daily  performed  by  writers  of  flender  talents; 
and  fuch  imitations  I  will  venture  to  pronounce 
the  eafiefl:  of  literary  labours,  and  in  no  refpeft 
more  entitled  to  praife  than  copies  of  paintings. 

Speaking  of  imitation  in  painting,  I  can- 
not help  adding  a  remark  on  the  complete  folly 

« 

of  inftituting  -Academies  of  Pamtingy   or    any 

ft 

other  art,  or  fcience ;  that  -is^  Schools  of  Imitar 

tion.    Did  ever  any  one  good  painter  arife  froyi 

an  academy  ?    Never ;    not   even  -  one   of  the 

.  flighteft  reputation.     The  moment  the  French 

academy 
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academy  wa^  inftltuied,  painting  cwfed  in  that 
country.  No  more  Claudes  or  Pouijias  aroie. 
It  was  referved  for  the  ideotic  couxifels  of  this 
Gothic  reigu  to  a'ufli  all  hopes  of  the  progrcjft 
of  pointing  at  Aucie,  l?y  fou lading  an  academy* 
la  our  academy,  as  in  others,  all  imitate,  none 
invent ;  the  art  is  of  courfc  at  a  (land,  fooii  td 
fall,  if  other  means  do  not  fofter  ir. 


I  KNOW  of  no  Service  vvhich  our  Royal  Aca* 
demy  doth,  but  to  Ipoil  many  good  taylors,  by 
converting  theni  into  artifts^  as  they  call  them- 
felves*  It  is  td  be  hoped  (ome  future^  prince 
will  juft  4^ave  ("enfe  enough  to  diflblve  this 
lump  of  regal  fpljyj  and  to  fiiy  to  art  aindTci* 
cnce,  **  Be  free,"  We  already  fee  its  efFefts  in 
ther  odd  produftions  of  its  members.  In  the 
hall  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manutadlures  and  Commerce,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  is  now  expoied  to  public  view  fuch  ^ 
fefies  of  daubings  by  a  Royal  Academician,  nay 
ProfeiTor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy,as 
would,  both  for  defign  and  execytion,  have  dis- 
graced Lapland  in  the  Tvvehth  century;  Had 
they  appeared  on  fign  ports,  they  would  only 
have  arraigned  the  tafte  of  the  uinholders;  but 

as 
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as  the  psttnter  is  fo  impudent  as  to  hold  them  * 
out  as  a  national  work,  the  moft  public  con* 
teinpt  and  cenfure  is  due  to  them.  What  muft 
foreigners  think  of  us^  upcin  reading  the  puffs, 
and  feeing  the'  produftions  ?  Pofterity !  Pofte^ 
rlty!  indeed  we  are  not  quite  fo  barbarous  as 
thou  wilt  take  us  to  be,  (honld  thefe  Academical 
Exercifes  reach  thy  notice !  This  artift,  I  am  in^ 
formed,  hath  written  «*  A  Treatife  on  Painting,** 
in  which  he  is  always  quoting  many  claffics. 
God  help  us !  A  man  muft  bring  a  claffic  fenfc 
to  the  claffics,  elfe  their  high  ideas  will  con* 
found,  and  not' enlighten. 

To  young  writers  efpecially.  Imitation  can- 
not  be  held  out  in  too  juft,  in  too  contemptible, 
a  light.  They  ought  even  to  be  told  that  there 
is  more  applaufe  due  to  a  bad  original,  than  to 
the  beft  of  copies.  By  thefe  means  they  will 
at  leaft  endeavour  to  be  original ;  and  this  they 
cannot  accomplifli  without  trying  to  think  for 
themfelves,  and  to  dig  diamonds  from  the  mines 
of  invention  by  their  own  labour.  A  point  of 
the  utn)oftfeonfequence,to  every  kind  of  fcience; 
for,  were  the  clouds,  which  Imitation  and  Pre- 
judice raife  in  the  mind,  difperfed,  knowjege  of 

every 
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every  denomination  would  diffufe  its  benignant 
light  with  redoubled  rapidity. 

To  very  young  writers,  I  allow.  Imitation  h. 
proper  as  a  taik ;  but  it  ought  only  to  be  ret 
garded  as  fuchV  and  abandoned  with  other  aca- 
,demicai  occupations.  Even  this  can  only  be 
permitted  from  the  confideration  that  many 
minds  are  like  wildings,  and  will  neither  bear 
ffowcrs  nor  fruit  till  they  are  grafted. 


P  O  S  T  .  S  C  R  I  P  T. 

Since  my  Letter  On  Improving  the  Lan-» 
guage,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  from. the  hints 
of  fome  very  learned  and  ingenious  men  who 
much  approve  of  the  other  ideas,  that  the  final 
t6y  however  foft  to  an  Englilh  ear,  cannot  be 
pronounced  by  foreignprs  at  all,  and  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  laudable.  The  final  b  had 
better  be  always  omitted,  except  in  interjec- 
tions, as  Ah !  Oh !  and  in  the  word  breathy 
where  it  i$  very  expreffive,  Subftjintives  in  tb 
ihould  take  the  iy  omitting  the  b ;  as  trute, 
faite,  &c,  In  verbs,  &c.  both  the  /  and  b  ought 

com-r 
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copitx^nly  to  ho  cvif  q^;  qr  elf?  al((sr«d  gccord^r 
ing  to  the  genius  of  tbe  laogMagp.  By  giyipg 
plurals  in  VI,  and  a  few  fubftitutions  of  2,  perhaps 
ji  fufficient  number  of  the  letter  i  will  be 
thrown  out,  and  the  prefent  fenfe  pf  verbs  may 
very  well  retain  thgt  letter  Certain  it  is  that 
were  we  to  give  thp  th^  and  the  flill  worfe  eth, 
(begweth,  &c.)  the  langijage  wpuld  only  be 
rendered  more  barbarous  and  horrible,  nothing 
being  fo  feeble  and  uncouth  as  that  termination  • 
eth.  The  b  is  extremely  frequent  in  our  tongue, 
and  ought  to  be  omitted  whenever  it  can.  Even 
the  final y2?  had  far  better  be  altered. 

I  FORGOT  to  tneiuion  that  the  plural  in  a  is 
perfcdly  Anglo  -  ^axpn,  and  homogeneous  to 
our  language,  there  being  two  declepfions  in  a 
out  of  the  fix  decleuiions  of  fubftantives  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  drawti  from  Hickes. 
The  inftances  are  p^ln,  ancUla^  pilna,  ^ncilla\ 
and  jrunu,  fiHus^  pna,  fiUu  Sp  that  yoy  fee 
both  male  and  female  fubftantives  admitted  of 
it  originally;  and  the  neute^r  may  certainly 
^aJk^e  if  with  at  leaft  equal  propriety. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XLII. 

IG  R  A  N  T  you  that  Mr.  Gray^s  cenfufc  of 
David  Hume  is  the  mod  eiceptionable  part 
of  his  Letters.;  but  it  is  very  vindicable,  being 
written  in  confidence  to  d  friend ;  and  with  no 
intentioii  that  the  public  fhould  lee  it^  His  trite 
applicatioii  of  the  remark^  that  mitddy  rivers 
ieem  deep,  ihewa  that  it  was  written  in  atl  un- 
lucky moment,  when  thought  is  abfent;  and 
perhaps  in  the  flufter  of  evening  wiifc;  which 
laft  is  indeed  the  only  apology  that  can  be 
niade  for  the  remainder  of  the  flri(9:ure.  No 
writer  can  be  more  clear  and  manly  than 
Hume ;  I  mean  as  to  his  fenie ;  my,  what  is 
wcnderfuli  his  ftylc  is  always  eafily  intelligible, 
tho  full  of  folecifms  and  every  fpecics  df  bar-* 
barity:  his  gaiety  is  always  that  of  an  inno- 
cent and  truly  wife  man.  His  Hiftory  of 
England,  nay  his  Eflays,  difplay  talents  very  \ 
far  fuperior  to  any  that  Gray  hath  ever  fliewn.  | 
Mf,  Hume  might  have  ruled  a  ftate :  Gray's 
Utmoft  views  would  only  have  ruled  a' college^ 

Hume's 


\ 


•] 


1 


\ 


(366  ) 

Mame  s  reputation  in  France  was  only  the:  echd 
of  his  fame  in  England.  Mr-  Gray  (hewed; 
hirafelf  lefs  than  a  child  when  he  called  Hume 
one.  Such  rtirfd  calumnies  feCdil  upon  their 
author's  judgment,  and'crufh  it  to  nothing. 
Yet  all  this  cenfure  lights  upoft  the  Editor } 
for  Gray  would  have, called  upon  mountains  to 
cover  his  (hame,  if  he  had  fecn  his  naftie  pub- 
licly branded  with  throwing  dirt  from  Billingf- 
gate  upon  a  cotempdrary  lord*of  fame^  becaufe 
his  envy  faw  that  he  was  richer  dreft^  and  of 
fgr  higher;  rank  than  hiiftf6lf<  '•  •/ 

iTfiE  Hiftoty  of  Mr.  Hunfe  is^  Indeed  ver^ 
far  frdm  bteing  laudable.  It  is  a  mere  apology 
for  prefogatiye  from  beginning  to  end  r  andy 
tho  the  bed  apology  which  hatli  been  offered, 
is  yet  very  weak ;  which  (hews  the  caufe  muft 
be  defperate  when  even  fo  great  an  advocate 
utterly  fails  in  its  defence.  At  the  fame  time 
that  hi«  political  principles  led  him  to  exalt 
the  pYerogative,  his  philofophic  opinions  forced 
him  to  deprefs  the  church:  'while  every  body 
knows  that  no  churchy  no  king.  Hence  his  work 
is  one  chaos  of  heterogeneous  .axioms,  aiid 
ipiffeprefented  events.  His  opinions  even  com- 
bated 


•   (    3^7    ) 

bated  his  natural  fenfibiljty  ;•  for  I  remeiftbor 
that,  in  narrating  fome  of  the  moft  flagitious 
afts  of  cruelty  of  the  blejfled  reign  of  Charles  L 
or  II.  he  difplays  due  fcnfe  of  the  atrocity  of 
fuch  caloi  deeds  of  tyranny,  as  make  the  fren* 
.  zies  of  Nero  or  Domitian  mere  jefts :  but  when 
he  hath  got  thro  them,  and  his  opinion  begins 
to  refume  cooler  operation,  he  gravely  begins 
his  next  partigraph  thus  :  "  Thefe  adls  of  fevc* 
'*  rity  (if  they  can  be  called  fuch).** 

What  was  the  reafon,  do  you  think,  that 
could  induce  a  writer  of  fuch  talents  to  prodi- 
tute  them  fo  bafely  ?  that  could  induce  fuch  a 
philofopher  to  fuppofe  that  millions  of  human 
beings  were  to  hold  their  life  and  happincfs  at 
the  nod  of  one  of  them :  of  a  thing  called  a  king ; 
perhaps  in  corporeal  and  in  mental  powers  lefs 
than  the  lead  of  his  fubjedts  \ 

This  is  eafily  accounted  for.  Hume  was 
poor,  and  wilhed  to  be  rich.  The  king  is  the 
fureil  fountain  of  wealth  :  and  to  flatter  him  is 
the  path  to  preferment,  and  to  opulence.  Hence 
public  fpirit  is  almofl:  unknown  in  monarchies; 
for  one  man  centers  in  himfelf  the  wealth  and 

praifc 


((  3^1  )) 

^<;o0aIBDaw-ealtlH  yet  •'«val  it  ••ftegirfW5^^"*4'' 

Then  ►y«ttr,«»fe«7"M«.-.Htim**'l(*1ti«^'fei;B> 
tiiiguifh  PUBLIG  SPIRIT,  that  is,  to  deftro/ 
the  moft  lajjdabfe  ^^nripld  <rf  fQftI«3r.'-'3J<  ^H 

(  ^  Mb'w.  not  h6vv.  k  b  t&it  ffi«f>'*ti»i6(J^^latif'«= 
SQ0tt(h  v^iters  of  atftjrtminetice  H49<?*TCert-dlk«'. 
tf^.  tyranpic  fidej  if  <te  «xc»f«  ©rMlSr^art^'^'- 
mgp  of;  real  abiHtiesjbctt.'.ftrsthg^lf  fttlf£(|iplfcdS^ 
ia  polling  dovru  tbofb  of  others  ^€<  p*«<jft|jr*^" ' 
tefy,  the  jfeligion  bf  that  cotrntryj  H^MHtS^i^^ 
b^  oonfidered  as  niccflatrly  ddnnc^l^'*ltW«^ 
^|>lg'|>iri0«ples  r  i»i<|.  the  coatmofr  piefletvfti) 
Sq^i^d  arei^lmoft  uDiyerTarHy  wtti^~^  ^MP^ 
peej*.,a|^  fepv^VlsP  »a*moft;:  alK  l!«^^^  6ii(ftiigiti»i'5 
thUi^udjii]  <f]Hti^  9I  t^Jiaany.  and- fttv^ii^  Mt^i) 
be^f0My'ex|ifgb»Oiecl  m  (kaiTl^mgdtiiti  t'^l'^ 

li(hed.     The  court  cawwiy^ya^M^ fin  idMM»^ 

by  the  nobility ;  the  father*  of  whom-  having 

ft  rf  •  been 

I 


iMen  tyratots  to  flaves^  the  fons  t^t  wlllttig  to 
be  flaves  to  tyrtnts;  ibr  ftich  is  the  fpitit  of 
the  ftudal  ff  ftetn :  t  kter  emancipation  from 
whkii  hath  tbrow|i  Scotland  a  whole  century 
beiund  England  in  porat  of  civil  liberty*  Now 
the  writers^  in  general^  ntturally  adapt  their 
prihci{^  to  thofe  of  their  iuperiors,  and  the 
kfMwhom  tbay  took  for  thiir  tyw^rd. 


\ 


\ 
1 


HfiitCEin  our  timeyJuniiisiyWilkeSf  ChurchiUy 
and  other  men  of  talents^  have  judged  of  that 
ancient  and  warlike  kingdom  vc^ry  quji^dly.  A 
Sir#/  is,  with  them,  iyn^Hiymous  with  a  t&ry^  a 
,ftwe.  Nc^hing  caabe  more  opppfite  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation ;  hiiwever  it  may  apply  to 
the  nohXt  fcum  on  the  t&p^  ox  the  dregs  of  mer- 
cenary writers  ^ithiiMtiM.  But  the  nation  is 
ItiU  of  generous  li^ubr,  and  hath  nothing  to  do 
either  with  ks  Jtumy  or  its  dregs;  which  art 
always  worft,  when  the  liquor  is  beft.  Indiid 
Churchiirs  works  have  pafled  thro  mon  edsi* 
tibns,  and  are  more  read,  in  Scotland,  tlUft 
here ;  which  fiiews  that  the  Imt  of  thu  eonft* 
try  for  liberty  is  fuperior  ctm  to  dii  flMft  lfr» 
vettralt  mtional  pt^pudtcM. 


Mk 


Bt 


<    Sf9   ) 

7 .  ,• :  Br  *  oeee^rjr.  chains  ScotJi(h  i«u^  jui^j  Jl^ 

V-'  '  ■-     =''•■'-'  Ei»iftl»:io0it'»Wj;aifiBb«f. 

"Mgitdttti'iLtiA  -defpHed. '  It  i5>QeKiaiQ45''ibl^dflte 

^'years;^ '  qs  to  thtfc  cireuihi|iijbc«  wf  at^ittdbbtttd 
for  its  h^y  quiet,  at  V  time  whe^  i^(^^^- 
vince  of  the  j^ririfii  empite^eviiiices,  in  cooiitioo 

'  ^'^n^  have  tfiide  itontbXbtimitjItBiilxQf^ 

^^  It  is  nc>  lds^'wctti<k»r&l4katt  iiwe^:<iu^  f9er 
^^4frK£  the  natM  of  Whi^bi^  bMii^^^Hip^jfre 
^'^riation  hath  heon  itidebtjBKl'^pr  jiE  ki  gfei^us 
""Xiivtehr^  to  men  t^  that  tfet^if^ion  ^igntf  i^/its 
"^^ii^iferies*  to .  thtf^  Toriei^ii  Iodttd,(i  M^iA*i|isdy 
c^i^Maa^tdie  fviU'ihew  me  tilMtv»q.,tiii)r  wim&ry 

id.^dt'^:irgQeMiii$ary^  I  iball ituip ^itpr^ijn- 

^^iFaiitly:  but  if,  frcua  tbe.jroiga  o^K'^fmti^^fo 

^^•^-  i*i^ii  fure. 


t  il 


<t 


(  'W    ) 

>jrtiri,='1)r(5t«ght  calamity  aod  dj^raoe  «m  then: 

country,   then  muft -every  Briton  "vie\irfoch 

pjriijirifiltfs  ati  the  feeds  of  death  in  .Qur.^ouflitu- 

rtidp*}.  aod  dnthofe.  wl^o  profefs  them,  and  fof« 

-lKr,.tJl|!$f9i,in  the  chief  magiftr^te^  ,as  deferviijg 

;jQf.thpiejc6cratipo  of,  every  gopd  nawi^and  iii 

u  iftd  of i.tbe  )i^htei):  puniiha^^nt  wbic)bi  the  laws 

c;flf  fosiety.  can  ordarp  far  thpfe  who.nacditjjte 

.^fibe  titter  jpend^tion  «f  the  communitj^ 

'30  A>«iK©.c^  Qfi^at^jBritain  who. knows  th^, 
r^  ifc^  thlBb  f^flCtfjj^  c^  i«  i^nly  cledliye 

^^^ief.ro»g^r^  pf  .tjlv^  .couiit^  will  pom- 

,:iRly;^¥ilbM8^/ftati^X«ii5  ^  gloriou$  one!),  hjith 
.lis itt'^ihiia  pe>i/er(^o  ^pprjopiriate  Ip  himfelf  all  the 
fame  rifing  from  the  public  fpitit  of  the  greatefl; 
6f  iliodei^Q- nations.  But  if  he:  wiftiies  to  extend 
3li«r|iren^atwei,  tihatis^fi&'extiiigi^  t^at  puUic 
'^ri^  be  is.aj/cw/i&j  .^d:  the  jury  of  poiierity 

it  ixximicy^   ;For  he-is  the  )cq?9iy 

ponder,  not  to  fay  of  h»  owa^xjft- 

^%m»\  the'  power  of  an  £t\gj^  l^ing.  b^ing 

>dire6l:ly  oppofite  to:  hb;  prtr^atiyej;,fiv^H^is 

powi^r  ia^  drawn « only  from .)  tbo  ogiufi^fii^ft.  ^^ 

^tUe^4iBtipni  whieh;b}$  |irerog?tive  "^ill  infal- 

iibly^deftnoy,,  if  difplayed,  and  BQir;JlM^pt,^as  a 

B'b  a^  fword 


M 


\i 


^■\ 


\ 

I 


-.f  > 


he  makes  himfelf  little 

but  if  he  bites  the  curb, 
^'^ut  in  4ii5  «R)uth^  it  is  of  ftcd,  w^jj^will 

''dhllfi^M  his  tc«b*  .  If  he  vwiSics-MMmSff* 
'^ic'iviH  f^tifrnf^lf  oniy  the  frog  m  fib^^#. 


-  f»i 


"*  it 


•  Yfe 0 '  \#*tt ' kt«)*F  that  >  I  trieaji  0 t|li.4f fsj ?« 

trkfeiid'^hd-pbilbfophic  tenets  of  S)vs^iH^if!^ ; 

'iSoiiie  ^  i  great  and  efeg^at.?refi«»fjo^jp^-. 

•  fophy.  ■  Bdt  f  4«teiftitHB  prkierpkfcof  ^ngr^lfl^n 

I  ^  A»b6  "#nti8  pO|fti(apIyf:tigairA;4ho  »ligifti?t.jDf 

'b'i^Co&ifryi'  l4t  -<P^^' what'  it  'teillftrif  il'j^ses 

*'-i}Dt  itij^rl^^^tiHeic2fl^feedbih^tb'^  fik^%QfBJ^)«$^ 

^'BeflfeiY|;s^  I  fey  pi^Itfdy,  ■'betsBife-if<^)»j[ft^in 

"'Sti%^gH'ahd  iibttta€^f4orfin;a  r^oetbadWlJjfftbbas 

learned.     Religion  is  the  only  bond  of  fociety 

for  the  raob ;  and  they  ought  not  even  to  fuf- 

pefl:  that  their  fuperiors  dcfpife  it ;  as  they  will, 

in  that  cafe,  from  their  ignorance  of  moral 

theory,  imagine  that  their  fuperiors  have  no 

lawSj  and  confequently  that  they  oi^ht  to  have 

'f  hgpejj  Philofophy^wUljfiever  dp  for  the  vulgar. 
.  Yhey 


I 


^3n  ) 

.^fcyjo^uft  bfe  bound  in  the  cHams'of  pfeftidTie^, 
andt  Tq  te4  thro  the  road  of  life;  and  nbt  ttoilekl 

to  themjielvts  after  proper  information* 

-',-•  ,-p^.4  ...      .  f    '^  ..      ...      .  ^,     ,  :    .    ^ 

"  Bfeitbes, .  mr  fnend^  the  confotatjoiu  of 
^fi^hiaA  Hfe  are  bj  no  means  too  numcJiovi^* 
■1^]g}6A  49  one  of'the^itf  of  thefe  ^onrpja- 

tions  to  thoufknds  of  people ;  and  among  thefe         I 
''tohiatiypolleit  of  qualities  fuperioC'  to  f^ius,  i 

k'no^wl^e,  ~or  phiio^pbj ;  qualities  that  con- 
'T^OM^tte^CKXJD,  tfte  firft  order  of  fpciety, 

6fiaH^I;^ich  ralh  and  ?aertlqgiou&  han<J,~Bufll 
•f^f&i "^thtf  ost^pie . &(  their  happinefs,  ajid  fteal 
^■"'kWiy  the'^pdJadifimi  «f .their  peaoe?  Foi^id; it 
^^fttW^ty  r  Forbid  it  >e\^A  Philofophy!  The 
''f^ftt^pfty-  that  is.not  benev<^ent  is  ialicand  \ 
^'  ddltwa^tive;^  It  is  tmpoffible  for  man  to  know 
' ' -<h«  thttirrbut  it  is  of  no  importance. whether  1 
^"^  'h^Yf^ltttiiy  be  Ibunded  on  truth,  or  on  deliifion^^ 

t '  ■    ».    .  .,  , 


on  "v.  \     - 


-       4. 


'«  ■  ? 


■frb'-a--  ■•  '•' "■  ^  f-rT. 


k\ 


v. 


(  zi4-  y 

•■'•■■  --  ■•-  ■•  ■■    ■.■'     ...'■••  uf\A:- 

I  KNOW  not  how  ah  Qpinion  hath  fic^ 
;       propagated  among  fevcral  itIaterV  of^  tl 
life  of  Torquato  Taflpt  which  hath^  ho  fout^- 
dation  in  faiSt ;  it  is  chat  T^flb's  oiadnefs  orlgi-* 
.  natcd  from  his  prefumptuoys  and  difappolblttsd 
love  fcfr  Leonora  da  Efte/fifter  of^  Dtikfc  Af- 
fobfo  of  Ferrara.     The  fa6t  i^,  his  m^dnefs 
aroie  frond  the  various  troubles  of  a 
\  and  perplexed  life»,  Qperatuig  with  unceafirtg 
violence  upon  a  oielanchbly  temperament^  aed 
a  morbid  tendernefs  of  feeling.   But«  before' we 
trace  it,  let  usdifcufs  this  f^nie  tale  of  I^eoi^ira. 
The  roatcrials  foe  thjs.difpujSiQn  ^aU%  dra^n 
frpni  the  only  authentic  life. of  Taflb,  tHat 
^  Jiyrittcn  by  his  friend  Giovanni  Battifti'Maiifo, 
.Jlprd  of  Bifaccib  and  Pianca.     This  ino^^^i>d 
^,  curjou^  narrative  is  fo  extremely  rare,  that^ilf  is 
.  no  wonder  latter  biographers  oiily  ipcfalt^df  it 
from   report.      The   edition   ufe<l Ms'*  tfKii^' of 
jV^epicQ  1621,  i2mo.  3^^  pages,         '^  '  ^^^' 

'•   -"    '-   •  '    •  ;      ~     >-•     ••    ^^-.»i:  -.1  3i  \o 

.  \  Manso 


,        C  in  J 

>  MXkso  tfiiU  tbai  there  were  three  ladies  cS 
the  name  of  Leonora  at  Ferrara ;  all  of  whom 
are  celebrated  by  bis  friend  in  different  ^oat>etf%^ 
&€•  and  that  it;  is  impofllbie  to.  fay  which  pf 
thenti  flood  higheft  in  His  afTe^ionsV  or  even  if 


Leo|iora  Cpuntcfs  of  Saii  Vitale;  aftd  i^c6ndra 

one  of  the\mai4s  of  honour  to  the  pjrlnCiift, 

{;Manfo  feems  to  incline  to  think  the  liatfer  Was 

t|ae  Igdy^  really  beloved  by  Taflb;  wljiich  ihd'etfd 

ri.9 Jo.  probable,  that  one  may  fafely'^prbftoUiSCip 

,ifll>e,tr«tb.; /.  -^^ 

f  .  T^]^  beginning  of  Tn0b*s  madnefs  ife  datM 
.  hy  M^fo  about:,  the  thirty -fecond  year  of  his 
.  9fi^r  .^VQ.  y^^rs  after  puWifliing  the  imthdrtal 
,  Cetufalejnme  l  when  he  was  .tvrannic'aily  Con- 
^  6ucd  vby  order  of  Duke  Alfonio,  oh  pretence 
^tbaii/'he;  wiftved  no  whimi  of  Ta0b  'inouTd  oe* 


^1  <;Qnt<tmbt,  which  the  invidious  tried  to  throw 

^,,upoait-,  are  put  by  his  biographer  as  one  ereat 

*  Caufe  of  his  aUf uatioiv  of  ipind.^    Tnc  ijicreafe 

"of  it  h?  noarks  as  owin^  to  tliefd  cauTes:  i.  The 

■'z^':^ll  B  b  4    •        '  •  falfe- 


conlided  to  hi^,,  a»- fft^ai^9|?fel(Bo1il«l#,x*9 
OfMri  of  Taflb.     9,  The  bafe  fufpidoos  ralfed 


'  dauft'oF  iir/  his  tfeliiijg  fo  feeat'ed'  at  tVq  qa^  re- 
ception of  th«  Gerufalemme,  a  reccptionjn  all 
ag^'givtii*  to  works  lurj3afliug  common  expec* 
"  t^tioutft^  to  rc*write  that^f\Dcm^tiS(!§i^3ic?w^^ 
jof  I^^a  G«Fyfafeniim;C!ott(qvflfta^^ 

:^,medittm'. between  tK^iwo  foftiife*,^  SUclJ^ng 

.  compQfitJcfns,  ^^rftten'U^ith  ^heat*Siid^49h(^ur, 

.mttft  <JecteiBly:  ^4vp.  ipi^tirad  tfe«^^?^*^«8M>e. 

rant  brain ;  and  carripd  ofl^  th^  WKc^^Mr;^  6f 

the  i»ind  ti^  lee^.aipjjejj^wo  kftj^^iaiQ  cS 

Jt  may ,  not   be  incurious  tp  ?j^anpioe-.  the 

•  nfit^ffe  oT  alfibcl?:  "tridt  pould  lay  fo  ^|^c^g.^9Xl 

in  ruins,    The  pnquiry  will  reiemb|kgthat  of 

tlfe  ii^f^fiphfer  tvho'iri'^i:^^  a  delicf(?^^ 

defolatpd  bjft^rt  6ai^lhqlial^cv'  '^fiSHBSrf.^h'fr  n(i» 

mfm  cdnfi?ffon  { 


Vat  4ia/^^^^ftmi^^tik'%k''2^^^ 


!•  MjELANCHOLy.     .Tws  fceiDS  JtOul^ve 

''^^Icafiijg  melanqholy:  wiik:hjs  alvrayrtbte  Cfpi- 
'  €f>mi(ant  of  genius^  jtnd  which  whoever  h^h 
not  felt,  .     ,-      .       .        o 

'He  need  not  wooe  the  Mufp :  be  if  Ijpr  fepm.  i. 

.^  But^'paiTp's  m^Iap^hol/'  was  a  tortrietit  f6  Hi^. 
*  I  /uuft  ^Iwayj*  be  ;aa  dhj«d  of  yotrr  ^cofiipaf- 
^^  iipn/fays  J)fima:  letter  to  Mauritio  Catatwib, 
,.«,bpcaiife  the ,  mdaachc^y:  which  torments  rtQe 
^*  4^  jafi wt? ;  and .  the  nsorft  I  coufd  fay  of  ^it 
^tWO^l^^^fe^daU  belief  »vd  yet' would  abt^e 
^^f9,J)adw,the*mth/ 

f.  Delir iCftf  owhig  to byptocottdnac ^aiifcj ; 
.  which  increafed  to 
'  :iv  2';;J^^]pN^*s^;  accompanied  with^  g  bejief  of 

'4.  Under  , the  influjCPQe;  pf  .witchfti?|t,;  efH^d 

^^th  at^  ^anfb  s  divmoiis,  whipb  xannot  l>e 
Ifc^ed  vti-y  ^i-OpeVr  bn'the  jtwo.laft  he  givjes 


C  I7t  > 

taldHg:4ricC  notice  •ofi»  Taffi»-*<{Mal»  4il<ir4^f 
hier  enchkntmentt^  •nd'fitpt)Q$a3ijf4ricti«lfkt4tid- 

»m^  ffiiUitt^iU.  '9i  letter  :to';M^vistn0!^C«t^^  f 

p  Yaow^kktum  that  I  was  ^owfrci^»  («^im!l 

*  ^^oxttt  tieed  <>f  an-exorcifl  th^tt  ^*  i^j^R^d  i 
*hfC9.ifGi'my^i{ea&  proceeds  (tocA  bwgltil^ttrf. 
<  il^  would  iikesinie  vn'tia  afcw  vfit^ed^  ^fO^C^- 
:*Taig  mr  daetnon :  thd mica)  hfttif  Ia|i^ifd8bed 

w 

^  0^'  «f  many  crown  ^eces ;  I  kt)0«^-'floi^th^ 
'*aialotint,  as  I  am  l>yi«)  fiM^m^JacttiiW?^ 
'teikoma^  toy  money,  but  I  dite^fey.ttbejr 

*  amount  to  twenty.    He  hath  lik«w1^«6ttt<tt 

*  all  my  books  topfy^turvy;  opened  my  cheft^; 
'4  fobbed  me  of  my  keys,  whktil  lo^flHd^jiot 
'*  keep  from  him*    I  am  at  all  times  tMthei^, 

•  •  b«lt  «Q)ecial}y  in  the  flight.  I  knO^'^OiiSC  wt^- 
'  •  thef  my  di&afe  proceeds  (romtttnzft^Atfi* 
^m»8^»  wfitten  when  he  wtscdtififite^'at^St. 
'  'ilMi*s  I  ftn<i,  afler  his  deliverance  ftXim  cdtifitde- 
r^tteti^,  bd'ftill  ^rited  fhti$  to  th^e  &a»i  Ciit^nco. 

*  WiS'^ay,  the  hft  of  the  year,  thie  tiiwlvet'bf 
<  t£ie  riverend  ^gfiior  Licind  ■■  hi» '  bt^ught  -i!be 

"  •  ttvd'ofybur  ktteysj  bur  One  Of  ttietar*^s 

'^'Hak^ii'ffdtA  ttie,'  zsibodzs^i  h»l4i^d  it^  dhd 
^(v.  fl  hclitmi'  the  <jfi>ilmi^'ea}ift^  1i^«^a»M  iHi't^* 

7  *  becaufe 


.•'•  '\:  t 


J 


^  aii4ibtt  it  «iie  of  tiM  ttitacles  whiob  I  hw« 
^  feen  oftein  10;  the  hofpitcri/  >  (St*  Ano^ti  tl  Fmre 
Yara»  whem  thd  duke  lent  htnir  ^  and  j^Mibited 
ftitlfol  pHyiiciaiift  to  attend  him.)  \^  ^btft 
f  thingj&l  ascertain  are  done. by^feme  magt^ 
^  Qiam  J  aed  I  hay^  cnany  argmtienti^  of  tit;  pir- 
•itwjilarfy  ipf.a  lo«if  vifibly  ftolao  fftotocOM  dne 
rt  a|ftefn0p^i9 :  aM  .aii  pJ^e^  df  fruit  takeik  from 
^  jbefbre  SM  thtf  orberidpyv  when  a  Potifli  geiN 

^  jlse, '  !i^orthy  indatd.  fo  ^  wttnefs  tol^  iii^  a 


4  ■  > 


/ 1 


tt  ,  r *     ,    '^     • '      •    •-  '    ,  ^  *  "       ' '  .     »>        }     \)  1'^ 


J' :  'MaI^ao  ^ftonvftr4»  te\h .  tt9  Chat  Taflbrjijimikl 
,#Bq))e«iAly  IB  oofBpjtoyr  be  quttd  abi^t9^^  in 
<|)HfiicA£y;S  would  talk  t»  himfflf*^  «i^  .<Mgh 

/t'HifAlU^fof  A  long. tiqi9,  and  th«»  fi^/tb^tike 
J  £l]iirib^9;fai9(|iliar:  fpirit5!.a»d?  4elbrib!f[.4ltiy^^.'9ft- 

^c4«r«h^  Im^laiice  of  jitt  ti>gfi«ci)!<*j|b(,  fini^^s 

2rfltt9Rf).«  tbJai  :ilK;jr)c4uti^»:?«>l4.  hjtl^itbat}  fee 


fat  To  intent;  that/.^lwh  Manlb</]^i;^^^q  ^po^ 

he  retujrned  no  fort-  of  anfwer.:    At  laft  he 

;6)rh(^  «o  %1m9/apd  ^idr  *  Bohol^  the/pc^dly 

-♦iii)tftt,rrtwhp  is; :cpwr^9iu(ly  .<^P»<A<V>5|^y^ 

^twft^ «wf»  look. at ,bt(n,  yi4 p»?fcii«(q  fJ^Cj^^?^ 

eyet  ftiward'  the  ipo? ; ;  b»(t.  \nitii  .Ji»i^j^ggM|l 
tiia&)^,toiiW  fee,  notbirig^- .  b<^  i^  j-aj^^^^^  t|c 

^jfitnriftHBing  fchia  |h^  ^H)<!9^  iP'!»»  Wft  ^^^^^' 

ifWhHe  i»e  waj  thiw.ftariog^/JTaiibL  ha<I.ctj|^^^ 

.flntfi:Jio6^_difco^rfc  wjt^.  t^e  fpfcji^,jv^;^b?,|fi?- 

i .eeiyec^ from  hisfh^re^bf  the  dia|pguf^;  ^^^^ 

l  th*  ^rit,  was  BQ?  audible  to-  Jxi«^ ;.  ^  ^ifr* 

iieilialy  ^M^i^es  that  the  difp^arfe  jyj^s  iqi^a^ 

f  {iod^afi)>^)loqs,  andooQt^ined  fuchioftyrj^liags. 

■!esprcfl«4..itii.a,{noft  voufual'mode,  tba(  be^- 

maihed  iu  extacy,  and  did  not  dare  to  opeajtiis 

mouth  io  much  as  to  tell  TaiTo  that  the  fgirit 

^1i9%s;Det<vi<6bl^  to  him«  In  foQie  ^cp$j^b9.^irit 

o'UiittB  gp^f^ap  Maofpsc^uld  judge,  J^fo  Jt^|•^«i 

b:;fiien^nc$hii)g.    Taflp.f^id^  *  Perhaps  ^ou  have 

«  heard 


•  hcarii  and  fecn  hiore  tlianf  - 


)^-r    -  *• 


»  •  ♦ 

:*  he  thcit 


ther  IjueRim'^'f    '  " '  *    ^     •    ■  /•  ^J  > >•  ■»  ? 

'^^'THEhigIP' thing?;  which  iwrtWearfi 

^dmiStlelV  origTuatc^ifrofti  Taffo's  Waffti  •arrfeH- 
'tt'erir  to  tfte^Halomd  phift%hy«  j-  f ftilt  «rti«irtc 

^jpbH-^ht^ whole  fufc^aiWttTS' Iet^,#>fftai^ W/is 
'^'v^St0yw(if  of'thd^-wa»fcnefe  tef'ltuF^ibbft 

"ftfei^'bHrnagrnatioit.'  A  rtwh  of  geuii^riaiiAbt 
'  tiS:eTo6^  miic!>  card  topreveric  hK-fupefeaHji-al 
^'fifft'iy  from  affurming  -any  powe?  ore4:'-coiih«ioii 
;^te'  *fhe  effeabfitiiagtnatibn  uf)biMh©tfdiild 
^fi'ftke^  that  of  litticf  ttport  a  fruit-tree  jjatit^c 
'^feiiHfe'd'it  the  root,-  vt^fll  make  if  hdiUby-dfld 
'tei-iftiitig  r  but  'too'  much  Ayilt'tdtaflf^itot- 

' ■  tiroy' iP. '"' '  "'■■  ' '  ■'  '"'"■  •■■     «'"■'''  •'■ '  ^"  '.^iiiu:ii 

?"iiq;.  0  ;>   ;■„■...   ...  ,•  ;  ......  c:  s.-.  .'.--....-^j  jv  ,:'i,nfn 

^'"'ifeifii'oR'ife  t  conciucle,  Tt  tfia}^  fefe  i^^f ■  t8^»b- 

^fifVe,''feat  thft  getiuHicLffef  of  T-aff6»%?Misttfb 
''«'^  fe-ihe  beft  bF-ii3;'kno%vl^dg^;i»fe««ttfftflsbr 

bicad  » 


<  ^  ) 

trsuMoH^  from  ^his;  as  we  may  joi%e  from 

tb««t^«i  which  is^  VHadi  T^rfUMto  Tafe  fcritta 

da  Gfo.  B^ttify  Ma$if^,&€,  4/ /erenif.  Sig, 

Duca  S  Vtb:  Sec.     The  cledicatioa  is  iigned  by 

the  publiiher  Evangelifto  DeuchlQP  t^atid  I 

knoviiKhbt  if  he  be. not  the  auyiQr.    Thcfwcfk 

^19  however  equaUy  valuable!  as  if  it  h'adT^om 

'  written  by  Mau^  ;  the  auttior  calling  hioi  his 

intimate  friend,  an4  being  intruded  By  hnti 

^  w]^;Tano*s  MS*  ^correfpbndenpe*. '  t  ^fuppbie 

"Mao&VLife  was  brief ;  it  feerhs  fi]i,t|ii]Si  wi^ 


■  ^ 

*  • 
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L  E  T  T  E  It 

'.'-;  ■-..,■  -Vji-    >'  ■i'=>^   ■■■■*:■  -   ■■      f^  ■;■■  .  "  til.. A 

^^^['VN'- different  late  occalions  ^ti 
^■J/  literary  forgery  Iiiatli;tee'n 
,  )yithoiit  any'cnc^ulrj  ever  Deinjg  ( 
prpi^r^ity. -or  impropifety.,  Spme 
,-jhaye-p(on6unc^'tt,  ■  ridicaki'uuy 

have  iaid  tha^.  he  who  will  pub^im  a_.new,prp- 
.duftion 'as  ancient  wolitd  forge  an  obligation. 

OtWs  ^yith  great  juAice  aflert^  that  nothing 
^can  be  moirb  innocent;  .that  the  fiftlon  of 

aicribiug  a  piece  to  antiquity,  which  in  fad 
^^oth  hot  belong  to  it,  cati  in  no  fort  be  more 

improper  than  the  fi£liori  of  a  poeni  or' novel ; 

that  in  both  the  delight  of  the  reader  is  the 

only  inteikibn. 

Indeed  thofe  innocents  who  call  fuch  forgety 
criminal  forget  that  they  are  blalphemiiig  their 
faviour  and  xheir  religion ;  for  the  whole  para- 
bles of  Jefus  Chriil^,  vvhich  are  narrated  wish 
'  circumftances  that  mdft  Acbiigly  imply  theiQ 


to  be  tra««  yet  areaUowed  Iiditi6u3^  fall  uikbr 
this  head«  Nor  is  there  more  falfehood  in  Ma* 
rivaux's  telling  us  that  one  of  his  north  was 
found  in  pulling  down  an  old  partition ;  in 
Mr«^  Walpole^s  account  of  his  Cadle  of  Qtraoto 
beifi^:a  tranAatlon  from  an  Italian  romance^ 
in  Macpherfon's  Qiiiah  if  yon  will;  than  in 

any  of  the  facred  fables,  wherein  ftri£k  truth 

•  <»'  '•.'' 

i§  facrificed  to  the.  pleafure  of  the  hearer. 

Perhaps  in  fa£^  nothing  can  be  raoreheroip 
and  generous  in  literary  affairs  tlian  a  wrlter^s 
afcribing  to  antiquity  his  own  prddu£t:ion;  and 
.  'thus  facrificing  his  owp  fame  to  give  higher  fa-» 
tlsfa^ion  to  the  publi^^  It  certainly  partakes  of 
that  nobility  of  foult,  which  is  cotjitc;nt  with  its 
own  fuffrage;  and  ranlck  the  author  among 
thofe  who  , 

Do  good  by  fteardi,  and  bluflb  to.  ^4  h  fatne. 

People  of  fhaliow  underftandings  are  always 
the  mofl  fufpicious  of  being  made  dupes^ 
and  are  the  mod  clamorous  when  they  find 
jthey  are  fo :  thofe  of  deeper  minds  are  not 
deceived  by  the  fidion,  as  to  their  Jodgment ; 
*et  their  fancy  admits  the  deceit^  and  receives 

higher 


(<3^h^ 


w^^ho  (deceit  uftcl. 

Magnanima  m^nzogna,  or  quando  c  il  vc^ro 
,  Si  b^llo,  che  fi  poffa  a  te  prepdrre  ? 

TiiETifiaW  liowevet  certain  Icinds,  atldc^eft    ' 
certain 'niodes,    of' literary  forgery   that  riiajr* 

juftly  b*e  hdd'impropef;  ^for  that  is  the  filghcft    , 

♦    .•'<■  •        • 

reproach  th A  cari  be  appJied'to  the  worft  kihds 
of  them,  none  being  in  the  leaft  injurious  to 
focJety.  Or'thc'iniptbper  kfnd  is  forgery  ot 
hiftories;  as  thofe  bf'Berdfus,  and  Manetho, 
by  Aliriiu^  of  Viterbb;  or  Works  df  irtftrtic- 
tion^  &s  the  bo6k  oF  Domhiit'6^  Fldcci  i)e  Ma-^ 

inC(h6frt/*af  aill  the  forfs  of  writing-in  whicfit 
triilh  Js*  the-  6b}e<Ji.  Poetry  arid  refabanceafe 
iacred  to  fiflion,  and  it  can  never  be  puflied 
too  far.. ,. /i  .   •     '     .  K  ^  '  ^  ': 

Plftoribus  atque  Poetis 
Qgil>L'iBET  AUDEi^iDi  feiDpcr  fuit  aequa ^oteftas^       ' 

I  •  •  '  -  .  w  ..      .  -     -  •     - 

Ydtv^ithi  one  exception  as  to  the  mo^t  -• 
for  inftance,  had  Mmtt^  Pihcn  lie  forgcd^hr  -^ 
vejfes  afcrlbed  tcf  Afraaiu * .  fo  ekquifitely ,.  fehr " 5^ 
themfto  Jofeph^Scaligety  net  in' common: wrk--i^• 
r  \:  .  C  c  ingi 


(    386    ) 

i»g,  but  tranfcribed  on  vellum,  and  fumigated 
with  art,"  fo  as  to  appear  part  of  an  ancient 
manufcript,  I  doubt  of  its  propriety;  the  it 
would  have  been  even  in  that  cafe  an  impo- 
fition  only  worthy  of  laughter  to  men  of  fenfe  j 

biit  to  weak  minds  every  thing  is  a  crime, 

-  • 

-I  (hall.clofe  my  letter  with  an  applicable 
quotation  from  Mr.  Addifon  upon  this  fubjeft,* 
to   be    found    in    No*   542   of  the   Speftaton 

*  Some/  obferves  he,  *  fay  an  author  is  guilty 

*  of  falfehood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of 

*  manufcripts  which  he  never  fa vv,  ordefcribes 

*  fcetfes  of  adion,  or  difcoUrfe,  in. which  he 

*  was  never   engaged.      But  thefe  gentlemen 

*  would  do  well  to  confider  there  is  not  a  fable, 

*  or  parable,  whiph  ever  was  made  ufe  of,  that 

*  AS   not   liable  to  this  exception  ;  fince   no- 

*  thing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  re- 
«  lated  innocently,  which  was  not  once  mat- 

*  ^ter  of  faa.* 


LETTER 


*: 


A 


(    38?    ) 


LETT  E  R    XLV^ 


IT  would  doubtlefs  be  going  too'  far  to  lay 
that  the  Romans  had  no  original  writers  ; 
and,  if  you  look  into  my  former  letters,'  you 
will  find  that  I  made  no  fuch  aflertion. 

...  , 

Yet  their  original  authors  ar6  very  few  ;^ ' 
and,  if  you  pleafe,  this  letter  (Kail  briefly  re- 
capitulate their  eminent  writers,  and  diftin- 
guifh  thofe  that  may  juftly  receive  the  high 
diftinftion  of  Original.  •  An  order  nearly  chro- 
nological (hall  be  followed,  and  they, only  men- 
tioned whofe  works  have  reached  us. 

..  ... 

Plautxts,  a  poet  too  much  .negledtcd,  his 
works  having  infinitely  more  merit  than  thofe. 
of  Terence,  is  However  not  original,  except 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  plays, 

*  *• 

Terence  need  not  be  mentioned,  his  plays 
being  mere  franflations.  Had  only  one  of 
thofe  been  preferved,    his  fame  would  have 

C  c  a  flood 


(    388     ) 

ilood  fix  degrees  higher,  according  to  the  num-* 
her  of  his   dramas ;   the  perfeft  fimilarity  of 
.   which  ejvinces  that  he  was  pofleft  of  not  one 
fpark  of  genius,  even  as  a  tmnflator. 

Lucretius  was  not  altogether  original, 
ther?.  being  Greek  Philofophic  poems  of  the 
fame  kind  by  Empedocles,  and  others,  which 
are  Ibft:  but-  as  we  know  not  that  ho  took 
any  thing  from  them,  as  his  epifodes  in  par- 
ticular, and  his  whole  poem  in  general,  breathe 
a  bold  fpirit  of  apparent  originality,  jput  hina 
down  in  the  middle  rank,  between  OriginaU 
and  Imitators.  .    ,..  . 

CicpRO,  nor  Caefar,  cannot  be  called  ori- 
ginal in  any  view-   . 


)  • 


:Sallust  is  an  evident  irnitator  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Livy  of  Herodotus  ;  yet  they  are 
'  both  fuperior  to  their  originals.     Still  they  arc 
itxiitators.         . 

Virgil- is  the  nioft  ipitiful  imitator  of  the 
vhole  Roman  writers,   as   was  (hewn   on   a 

brmcroccafion,  .       ^    .         . 

Catullus 


(  389  > 

Catullus  appears  to  me  not  original,  the 
hcndecafyllabi,  his  favorite  vehicle,  being  Gre- 
cian.  Two  or  three  of  hjs  pieces  are  known 
to  be  tranflations  without  acknowlegement ;  a 
ftrong  proof  againft  the  reft. 

TiBULLUs  appears  to  have  the  firft  claim  to 
originality  of  perhaps  all  the  Roman  writers.* 
CallimaGhus  and  Philetas  wrote  Elegies;  but 
they  were  not  amatory,  por  plaintive.  Athe- 
naeus  tells  us,  that  Callimachus  wrote  an  Elegy^ 
on  a. victory:  and  I  learn  from  no  ancient  that 
M^y  one  of  them  was  on  the  fubjedl  of  love. 
His  hymns,  which  have  reached  us,  fay  little 
for  his  talents.  The  elegies  of  Philetas  are 
ibmetimes  quoted  by  obfcure  ancient  writers, 
but  from  thefe  quotations  we  judge  that  their' 
fubje^s  were  remote  from  thofe  of  TibuUus. 
Upon  the  whole,  i  fet  down  this  exquifite  poet 
as  original. 

■  • 

PiioPERTips  is  liot;  l)€caufe  Tibullus  wrote 
before  him.  He  is  very  inferior  to  Tibullus  in 
every  refpe^ ;  and  is  in  fa£t  a  mere  pedant  ia 
love.  I  muft  remark  on  the  beginning  of  the 
Firft  Elegy  of  his  Third  Book, 

C  c  3  Calli-^ 


(    390    )   " 

C^liimachi  manesi  et  Coi  facra  Philetap^ 
In  yeft rum,  qusefo,  me  finite  ire  nemus: 

Pripius  ego  ingredior,  puro  de  fonte  facerdos, 
Itala  per  Graios  orgia  fcrre  choros* 

that  the  reference  to  Callimachus  and  Philetas 
only  points  at  the  elegiac  ftanza  ufed  by  them, 
not  at  the'fubjefl :  and  that  wc  need  not  won- 
der at  the  boaft  in  the  laft  couplet,  when  we 
rcfled  that.  Virgil  hath  the  impudence,  to  fay, 
the  fame ;  tho  twenty  Latin  poets  had  ftolea 
f^om  the  Greeks  before  he  was  born. 

.  I  pouBT  pciuch  if  Horace  be  original  in  any 
of  his  odes,  but  they  are  his  worft  work,  for 
be  is  certainly  a  very  middling  lyric  poet:  we 
mtift  eftimate  hioi  by  his  chief  works,  his 
Satires,  and  his  BpliUes:  and  in  them,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  lafl:,  heavens !  what  an  original, 
what  an  exquifite  writer !  In  the  Satires  he  is 
happy,  in  the  Epiftles  fuperlatively.fo.  »That 
to  the  Pifos,  when  properly  undcrftood,  which 
we  of  this  age  are  now  happily  enabled  to  da 
from  Mr.  Colman's  moft  ingenious  and  acute 
tranflation  and  commentary,  is  full  of  as  much 
good  fenfe,  and  lucid  order,  as  the  epiftolary 
plan  can  require.   By  the  way  let  me  add,  from 

6  '  Mr- 


•••  t 


Mr.  Golman's  juft  idea  of  this-epiftle,  that  the 
magifterial  rule,  bf  not  making  a  drama  (horter 
or  longer  than  five  aSs,  feems  to  be  addreffed 
to  him  of  the  younger  Pifos  who  had  written 
a  play,  and  who  had  probably  extended  it 
beyond  that  number,  as  Sophocles  hath  fome- 
.times  done.  Horace,  as  an  argument  to  per* 
fuade  him  to  fupprefs  his  piece,  which  is  the 
intention  of  his  epiftle,  fixes  it  as  in  abfolute 
rule,  tho  indeed  from  no  authority,  that  no 
drama  fhould  exceed,  or  fall  (hort.of,  five  a£ls-. 
This  rule,  would  he  fay,  you  have  not  com- 
plied with;  therefore  your  piece  is  unfit  for 
public  view. 

*  ■  . 

V 

To  return:  (xQm  his  grand  works  of  the 
Satires  ,aod  Epiftles,  put  Horace  as  an  origiHal 
write  rv      ' 

» 

Ovip  wa?  doubtleis  original  in  his  Meta- 
mprphofes,  arid  Fafti;  but  his  originality  is 
futile,  and  of  no  value. 

Celsus  hath  high  merit  in  every  view ;  and 
may,  I  believe,  be  even  entitled  to  the  praife  of 
originality .  upon  the  whole.     A  claffic  edition 

C  c  4  '  of 
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of^him  is  tiiuch  wanted.  The  late  Dr.  BriCbasie 
6f  Middlefex  Hofpital,  author  of  The  Anatomy 
of  Painting,  had  made  Jarge  MS,  colleftions 
with  this  view ;  which  I  happened  to  purchafe 
of  a  bookfeller,  and,  if  you  know  any  man  of 
learning  who  would  ufe  them  with  their  au- 
thor's  intention,  they  fliould  be  at  his  fervice. 

To  Ph^drus  the  merit  of  being  original 
cannot  be  denied.  As  a  Fabulift,  he  is  prefer- 
able to  every  writer,  not  excepting  Fontaine 
himfelf.  Terfe,  polite,  facptious,  moft  ele- 
gantly brief,  be  doth  honour  even  to  the  age 
1  of  Auguftus.  His  language  in  fimple  beauty 
exceeds  that  of  Terence ;  and  the  language  of 
Terence  is  his  fole  merit ;  that  of  Phaedrus  is 
not  his  merits  but  his  drefs.  The  beft  fables 
are  Li.  IIL  i.  8.  9.  IV,  19.  21,:  the  17th  of 
Book  IV.  is  a  diigrace  to  his  work,  as  well  as 
ibme  others.  Uiri  plura  nitent^  &c.  Where  is 
the  human  work  that  is  perfect  ? 


Juvenal  and  Perfius  have  each  an  original 

*  ftyle  in  their  Satires ;  their  thoughts  are  alfo 

•original.     It  would  be  mere  cavil  then  to  deny 

their  praife  of  originality. '  The  firft  is  a  wpter 

^  of 
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of  amazfng  moral  fublitnlty..  His  Satires,  I 
fofpeifi,  arc  fuperior  to  thofe;  of  Horace,  if  fab- 
limity  be  a  quality  of  writing  fuperior  to  grace, 
as,  for  ray  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is. 
The  obfcurity  of  Perfius  throws  him  quite  out 
of  the  ranlf  of  good  writers, 

Luc  AN  is  original,  but  it  is  the.  originality. 
of  Ovid ;  an  originality  of  no  price.  His  grand 
and  Stoic  diftion  dcferves,  however,  much  praife; 
and,  even  confidered  as  a  poet,  1  agree  with 
Heinfius  ^)^d  Cori;eille^  that  he. is  infinitely  fu- 
perior to  Virgil. 

The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Pliny  is  an  original 

of  vaft  defign,  and  mafterly  execution. 

.  •  •  •        ■ 

QuiNTiLlAN  is  the  only  fenfible  critic  of 
antiquity,  the  only  one  who  knew  method  or 
di{(indion  ;  but  he  cannot  be  called  original. 

Statius,  Martial,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius 
Italicus,  have  no  claim  to  originality. 

To  Tacitus  let  us  bend  the  knee  as  the 
greated  of  the  original  Roman  writers,  as  the 
firflt  hiftorian  who  wrote  with  philofophy  for  his 

guide; 
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guide;  as  ohc  whole  judgment' and  talents 
%v^re  infinite,  and*  fhall  never  be  rivalled.  I  am 
ttot  unaware  that  Milton,  in  hfe  FamiKar  Let* 
ters,  calls  Saluft  the  very  firft  of  all  hiftorians^ 
and  Tacitus  his  imitator,  Tho  I  revere  Milton, 
I  revere  the  truth  more,  and  think  that  Saluft 
Imitates  Thucydides,  and  Tacitus  imitates 
none.  Saluft  deals  merely  in  general  reflec- 
tions ;  T^acitus  in  deep  and  political  knowlege. 


t  /, 


BoETius,  the  laft  Roman  writer,  has  a  fair 
claim  to  originality,  and  that  not  of  the 
meancft  kind. 

Such  is  the  lift  of  the  more  cipiii.ent  Latin 
writers*  Among  them  we  have  found 'only 
£/§^i&/ Original,  namely,  Tibullus,  Horace, 
Cels^vs,  PhjedruSj,  Juvenal,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Tacitus,  Boetius  ;  and  I  fupppfe,  if 
weighed  in  the  fcales  of  Critical  Juftice,  their 
various  powers  of  genius  would  raqk  themm 
thi§  order. 

L  Tacitus,  as  a  profound  hiftorlan.  None 
having  arifei>  before,  or  fince,  his  genius  niuft 
neceffarily  be  of  wonderful  rarity  an<i  value, 

11.  Ti, 
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II.  Tjbullus,  as  the  firft  writer  of  Elcfgy  in 
the  world. 

III.  JuvENAl*^.  A  fatvric  writer  of  the  fub- 
lime  or  firft  clafs.  As  fatire  is  an  inferior  pro- 
vince of  poetry  to  elegy,  he  ftands  after  Tibui* 
lus ;  but,  as  the  fublime  is  fuperior  to  the  ele* 
gant,  he  precedes 

IV.    HoRACfi.     ' 

» 

t 

V.  Pliny  the  Elder. 


\" 


*   VI.  Celsus, 


•^'\ 


VII.  PtfADRUS. 

VIII.  BOETIU*. 


N 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XL  VI. 

HE  diftinaion  between  learning  and 
reading  is  very  juft.  A  man  may  read 
all  the  books  ever  fent  into  the  world,  were  it 
poffible,  and  yet  have  no  title  to  the  appellation 
of  learned.  A  man  of  trup  learning,  by  the 
digeftion  of  a  ftrong  mifld,  converts  all  literary 
food  into  wholfome  nourifhment;  whereas, 
when  the  receptacle  is  difordered,  or  feeble,  the 
more  it  is  crammed  the  worfe.  Such  is  Mil- 
ton*s  idea : 

But  knowlege  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  lefs 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  knovir 
In  mcafure  what  the  mind'may  well  contain : 
Opprcffes  elfe  with  furfeit ;  and  fopns  turns 
Wifdom  to  folly>  as  nouriflimcnt  to  wind? 

For  a  long  time  after  the  revival  of  learning 
it  was  confounded  with  reading.  An  author 
could  not  call  fnow  white,  without  a  long 
quotation  from  Ariftotle  in  the  margin.  This 
plan  having  fallen  into  juft  contempt,  we  havp 
now  adopted  the  other  extreme,     Voltaire,  aij 

•        •         •  •    .    ■  ■    m 
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Ope  who  looks  big  by  getting  upon  the  fhoul- 
ders  of  giants,  after  dirtying  them  all  over  in 
getting  up,  writes  hiftory  without  ever  quoting 
his  authorities ;  aqd  tells  us  anecdotes  as  an* 
cient,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author  in  print ;  yet  he  quotes  no  MS.  Shall 
we  believe  him  ?  No.  They  arc  the  offspring 
of  his. own  brain*  Even  for  apparent  fads  he 
produces  no  authority ;  yet  hiftory  cannot  be 
too  well  authenticated.  As  he  made  his  poetry 
hiftory,  fo  he  hath  made  his  hiftory  poetry; 
he  is  an  hiftorical  poet,  and  a  poetical  hiftorian. 
This  is  an.inftance  that  there  arc  works  in 
which  it  is  abfolutely  necjeflary  to  flievv  one's 
learning  by  quotations,  and  not  by  the  effence 
of  the  difcourfe. 


For  a  man's  Writing  on  learned  fiibjedls 
with  no  difplay  of  erudition,  wc  can  only 
account  by  pronouncing  him  ignorant.  The 
more  a  man  hath  read  upon  any  fubjed,  he 
will  doubtlefs  write  the  better ;  fuppofing  hira 
a  man  of  a*ny  capacity.  Is  not  a  rich  man  bet- 
ter qualified  to  furnifli  a  banquet  that  will 
delight  every  palate,  than  one  whofe  poverty 
fruftrates  his  intention  ? 

None 
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NoNft  I  confefs  ate  lb  fond  of  fliaving  their 
learning  as  thofc  who  have  little  of  it.  Parfon 
Adams,  you  remember,  when  (hewing  his  half 
guinea,  all  he  had,  fays  he  "doth  it*  not  from 
oftentation  of  riches.  Have  you  never  heard  a 
man  quote  Horace  in  company,  and  then,  with 
many  apologies  for  being  a  man  of  learning, 
trahflate  the  paflage  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
evince  that  he  had  not  even  the  rudiments  of 
erudition  ?  Swift  hath  well  obferved  that  what 
a  man  wants  in  fenfe  is  fupplied  in  vanity* 
The  obfervation  is  equally  juft  when  applied  to 
learning;  for  found  learning  may  be  defined  to 
be  an  appropriation  of  the  fenfe  of  others. 

Suetonius,  in  hi$  books De liltiftribus  Gram^ 
tnaticisj  tells  us  that  Cornelius  Nepos  to  whom 
jthe  work  of  Viftor  De  viris  Illuftribus^  read  in 
fchools  in  fpite  of  its  bad  Latin,  is  afcribed, 
wrote  a  txtztKt- De  difcrimine  literati  et  eruditi. 
And  one  Poiret  hath  written  a  book  De  erudi- 
itonefoUda  etfalfa.  1  have  not  read  it,  but  the 
title  is  a  good  one.  Solid  fclence  I  think  may^ 
be  defined.  That  which  isufejEul  to  man,  cither 
individually  or  focially.  This  definition  ^in- 
cludes elegant  learning,  for  what  pleafes  a  maa 

15 
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IS  highly  ufeful  W  him.  The  difputc.  M^hether 
poetry,  for  inftance,  is  meant  to  be  ufcfiil  or 
pleafing,  is,  idle.  What  is  pleafing  is  ufeful. 
Poetry  is  only  ufeful  by  amufing.  The  time 
is  pad  when  \%  preferved  laws,  and  g^vc  focial 
manners  to  favage  nations.  The  harp  of 
Orpheus  founds  no  more.  This  unexpefted 
metaphor  brings  to  my  mind  a  droll  anecdote, 
told  by  Lucian,  in  his  treatife  j^gainft  an  igno^^ 
rant  man  who  bought  a  number  of  boqksj  which 
1  (hall  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you,  as  a  lively 
picture  of  the  futility  of  any  fcience  when 
canvafled  by  inadequate  powers  of  mind.    . 

,  When  the  Thraclan  Bacchanals  tore  Or* 
pheus  to  pieces,  they  fay  that  his  harp  was 
thrown  into  the  rtvcr  Hebrus  with  his  bleed* 
ing  head  upon  it.  While  the  head  iijng  a 
lamentable  elegy  on  the  fate  of  its  late  proprie-. 
tor,  the  harp,  touched  by  the  wind,  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  folemn  firain,  till  fwimming 
down  the  Egean  fea  the  mournful  concert  ar* 
rived  at  Lcfbos.  The  Lefbians,  taking  them 
up,  buried  the  head  in  the /pot  where,  in  Lu* 
cian's  time,  fldbd  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  and 
hung  up  the  lyre  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Neanthus, 


Neanthus,  the  ion  of  PittacuV  the  tyrant,  who 
had  heard  the  wonderful  qualities  of  this  harp, 
that  it   tamed  wild  beafts,   and  moved  even 
trees  and  rocks,  and  that,  fince  the  time  of 
Orphfeus^it.had  never  been  touched,  had  a  vio* 
lent  defire  to  try  its  effeds^  With  this  view  he 
bribed  the  prieft,  who  had  it  in  keeping,  to  give 
it  to  him,  and  haing  up  one  quite  fimiUr  in  its 
,  place.    Ncanthus  wifely  thought  it  jivas  not 
proper  to  ufe  it  by  day,  nor  in  the  city,  left 
he  ihould  bring  the  houies  about  his.  ears,  but, 
htdiog  it  under  his  fobe,  went  by  night  to  try 
it  in  the.euyirons*     Being  quit€  ignorant  of 
mufic,'  he  began  fcraping-upon  it  at  a  ftrange 
rate,  but  with  no  fmall  pride  and  fatisfa^^ion, 
as  deeming  Jiimfelf  the  worthy  heir  of  the 
mufic  of  Orpheus*     The  town  dogs  who,  I 
fuppoie,  were  all  turned  loofe  into  the  ftreets 
at  night,  as  is  nov^r  the  cuftom  in  Turkey,i 
came  to  the  found  in  crouds.     Neanthus  in. 
tr^nfport  imagined,  now  the  b#afl:s  had  come, 
the  other  tffeA^  would  /oUaw,   and  locked 
iharp  around  to  fee  if  a  rock  and  a  tree  were 
coming  toward  him  dancing  a  minuet*    Pooc 
man!  be  was  wofully  deceived !  The  dogs  had 
only  come,  thinking  the-  ftrange  noife  pro* 

ceeded 
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cceddd  from  a  wolf^  or  a  wild  hog ;  and  «i* 
raged  by  the  horrid  din  tore  its  unfortunate 
author  to  pieces.    -  ' 

To  return^  for  I  am  t^andering  like  Mon'> 
taigne,  the  with  a  jufter  title  to  wander ;  there 
is  no  doubt  but  elegant  literature  forms  a  great 
branch  of  true  learning,  being  in  fad  nearly  as 
uleful  to  man  as  the  mod  fblid  parts  of  it  ;•  for 
poetry  may  be  regarded  as  of  almofi:  equal  uti>- 
lity  with  philofophy^  The  one  amufes  life,  and 
diverts  care  by  that  fweet  pliability  of  man's 
fpirit  which  Sterne  fpeaks  of  j  the  other  in- 
ftrufts  us  to  leffen  our  cai'e.  '  The  efFed  is 

almoft  the  fame,  v 

» 

.....  ,  • 

Useful  learning  may  often, be  diftinguifhed 
from  falfe  by  the  congenial  delight,  which'  the 
firft  affords  to  the  human  mind.  Nature  hath 
cxquifitely  contrived  that  the  true  pleafure  and 
the  interefl  of  man  fbould  walk  hand  in  hand, 
as  (he  covers  the  fruit  with  the  flower.  To 
this  purpofe  I  muft  again  beg  leave  to  quote 
Lucian,  for  an  obfervation  as  extenfive  as  it  is 
beautiful.     In  his  excellent  work.  On  writing 

hiftory,  he  tells  us  that ^In  the  propriety  of 

P  d  any 
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atiy  thing  lies  it*  greateft  boatttyr  He  is  fpeafc^ 
mg  of  fiilfe  Ornaments:  but  take  his  qw.q 
words^  for  they  ihould  be  wtittcn  with  ktsb^tf 
of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Crkicifm*  EKASTOT 
TAP  AH  lAiO^  tl  KAAON^ESTIN.  Vhis 
fentitnent  may  Hkawife  beappj^d  tOpIdaTuroy 
and  utility*  Nature  having  f^ldom  ieparated 
tbetti;  and  having  in  particular  iprmkjbd  .th«? 
f)Aths  of  falfe  icicnce  with  thprx^Si  and  thcrfe  qf 
the  tr\ie  with  rofes^   * 

'  Tab  inveterate  antipathy  of  ignofance  to 
icience,  and  of  thofe  pbffeft  of  falfe  learning  to 
thofe  inheriting  the  true^  is  well  known  ;  antl 
is  eafily  accounted  for  by  the  analogical  avef^ 
fion  of  owls^  bats,  and  other  nofturnal  mon* 
fters,  to  the  light  of  the  fun*  You  cannot  ima- 
gine  how  eafy  it  is  for  a  blockhead  tofneer  at 
erudition*  It  is  fometimes  very  diverting  to  fee 
ingenious  and  profound  arguments,  detailed  by 
a  man  of  learning  upon  any  point  turi^ed 
againft  him^  in  high  triumph,  by  dunces,  who 
could  never  have  thought,  of  thofe  arguments, 
had  not  they  been  digged  from  the  mines  of 
fcience  with  great  labour,  and  prefented  to 
them  forged  into  weapons. 

True 
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Tru£  fcience  we  have  defined  to  be  that 

t 

which  is  ufeful  to  man;  it  follows^  that  falfe 
fcience  is  that  which  is  ufelefs  to  him.  To 
this  lafl:  kind  m&tiy  more  branches  of  what  is 
called  knowlege  may  be  referred,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined :  but  to  point  them  out,  withoat 
adducing  reafons.for.clafling  then>  under  fatfe 
fciences  were  unJMft  and  abfurd ;  and  the  prp^ 
dudion  of  reafons  would  form  a  treatiie»  and 
not  a  letter. 

ft 

:  As  I  began  with  a  quotation  from  MiUon^ 
1q  I  (hall  clofe  with  another;  Utpis  et  caput^  tmi 
Riidantur  form^. 

n  Wiio  reads' 

looeiikiidyy  aiK}  to  his  reading  briqgj  not 
.  A  fpirit  and  judgment  equal  dr  fuperior^ 
(And  what  he  brings  what  need  he  elfewhere  fcek?) 
Uncertain  and  unfettled  ftili  remains ; 
.    Deep  verft  in  books^  and  (hallow  in  himfelf ; 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collefting  toys> 
And  triflesj  (for  choice  matters,)  worth  a  fpunge ; 
As  children  gathering  pebles  on  the  fliore. 


D  d  a  LET. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    XLVII. 

WHEN  I  lately  gave* you  my  thoiigtierf 
aport  •  the  Advancenieht'  of  Lear titiig 
fince  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon j  I  believe  I" did 
not  fpeafc  of  Mofal  Philofophj  and  Social  Sd^ 
enee,  af  fo  great  length,  as  the  vaft  importance 
of  thofc,  the  grandeft  parts  of  knowlege,  woif Id 
itquifc;  The  reafon  was  that  my  Letter  h^d, 
before  1  came  to  thefe  points^  exc(?edcd  all 
bounds;  and  I  was  willing  to  make  all  the 
hafte  to  a  xonclufiori,  which  I  decently  could. 
But  ai  I  look  uponf  thefe  two  article  as'for.ta- 
ing  the  very  eflence  ofhuman  .wifdom ;  ,.and  to 
be  of.  themfelves  more  weighty  than  aU  it5 
other  branches  put  together,  1  npSy^  reqaeft 
your  permiflion  to  present  you  with  a  few 
thoughts  upon  them;  expe£iing,  as  .vi^yal,  to 
be  favoured  with  yours  ia  return,  that|,by«thc 
coUifion  of  our  thoughts,  in  this  otheif^  fgjcies 
of  converfation,  the  flame  of  truth  uxflj  be 
ftruck  our. 
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Moral 
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Moral  Phiiofophy  eonfiders  man  as  aa 
individual  principally:  but  as  his  tranfa&ions, 
as  an  individual,  are,  of  ueceffity,  blended 
with.thofe  of  other  individ-uaUj^  Social  Science 
mingles  with  Moral  Phiiofophy  by  impercep- 
tible (hades.  They  had  therefore  better  be 
tinited  under  the  common  title  of  The  Art 
OF  Life*  , 


c 


How  furprizing  is  it,  my  friend,  what  a 
mortifying  indance  of  the  blindnefs  of  man  to 
his  prime  interefl^  that^  while  other  arts  are  fo 
diligently  explored,  \>y  many  penetrating  minds, 
this  tr^nfcendent  art,  the  fovereign  of  all  arts. 
The  A|iT  of  Life,  (hould  be  almpft,  with 
propriety,  to  be  regarded  ^s  an  undifcovered 
continent  in  the  globe  of  fcience!  Yet  how 
wide,  how  noble,  a  fubjefl:  for  didadic  poetry  ;, 
and  for  the  keeneft  apd  mpO:  diligent  e}(amina-f 
jion  of  phiiofophy  j 


-\ 


LfORD  Bacon  well  obferves  that  ^  Life  con?- 
^  iifts  not  in  novelties  or  fubtleties/'  It  is  in- 
4€ed  ^^  trite  obfervation,  that  when  a  man  hath 
fsfen  one  family  he  hath  feen  the  world.  It 
f;)llows  that  the  Art  op  LifJ:  may  with  the 

.  P  d  3  greatcfj; 
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gc^teft  p^o^ri^tj!  be  dffioa4t  sui4  redq^cj  to  a 
fcieoce. ' 

To  dp  this  with  eafc  the  middling  raulr^' 
the  happieft  and  befl:  of  all,  cai^ot  be  defcribed 
with  too  minute  a  detail,  Tbi$  may  be  cbq^' 
fidered  as  the  fubjeft  of  the  concerto,  to  ufe  a 
mufical  metaphor;  remarks  and  examples  from 
the  extremes  of  life  may,  to  purfue  the  ligure, 
be  regarded  as  airs. 

The  Art  of  Life  can  never  be  examine j' 
with  too  fcrupulotis  a  mintrteneft*  Every  tti§e 
is  important  to  man^  himfietf  a  trifte,  andhW 
life  a  trifle.  You  cannot  therefore  expeft  that 
this  Letter  (hbuld  enter  into  ahy  detail :  it  cai» 
only  juft  bint  at  the  chief  divifions;  eache^ 
which  delerves  the  acute  invcfttgatibn  of  a  dif-* 
jfereiit  author.  An  author  too- out  of  the  coth*' 
mon  run  of  authors ;  an  author  who  is  ^aroafi* 
of  the  world. 

*  •  *  ; 

T«B  chief  heads  of  this  Ar:p  woald.  J/iipK 
ppfc  be  found. to  be  th^fe.  FIRST^  Man  a* 
AN  iNPiviDUAi-,  confidered  witjb  reg^4  >lft 
LHis  body  i»  i.  Its  ftrvduirc.  21.  Tb^e  N^t^r^^^ 

Hiftory  of  Man*    3.  The  ai|  of  jum^^^klS^ 
.4  4.  The 


(40?) 

4.  t^hd  art  of  curing^  diieafes;  II.  His  Miad  $ 
fearing  the  metaphyfic  part  out  of  all  queftion ; 

iad  00I7  es:amining  it  by  its  palpable  facolt46$y 

.  •  ,    -  ^      • 

fe^to  (peak,  of  ,r.  Judgment  arid  reafon.  2.  Me^ 
ihory*  3.  Imagbation.  SECONDLY,  Man 
m  SOCIETY.  I.  Hiftory  of  *the  Progrc(s  of 
Society.  II.  Particular  defcriptioii  of  the  civi^ 
lized  ftate  of  fociety.  III.  Advices  for  the 
further  improvement  of  fociety.  IV.  Domcftic 
fociety  confidcrcd  in  theie  fubdivifions:  i. 
Duties  and  alFe^lions  of,  i»  hufband,  2.  wife: 
children.    3.  of  parents.    4.   of  friends,  §:c. 

5.  Rtiles,  and  mofl  minute  (details  of  ceconomy 
and  the  conduct  of  life.  6.  Pleafures  and 
amuiements  of  life,  with  hints  for  their  imr 
provtoient.  V-  Civil  fociety^  or  the  art  of 
cdftdufting  every  kind  of  bufinefs;  including 
the  feience  of  polifhed  manners,  and  what  is 
called  knowlege  of  the  world. 

SvcH  I  imagine  ought  to  be  the  general  idea 
of  this  Grand  Art.  Some  of  its  branches 
have  been  already  cultivated,  but  by  no  means 
#ith  fufHcient  care..  Charron  and  Nettletoii 
^e  perhaps  the  moil  important  authors,  whofe 
yfpfk%  in  th^s  way  deferve  any  mention*     Th«. 

I)  d  4  firit 


(    4P8    ) 

* 

firft  of  thcfe  in  particular  is  f  very  vaju^ble 
\^ntQr;  but  n^^ither  of  them  come  up  tqtbc 
iji^a  pnopoCecl.  Th6  gtand  reafon  why  (haf 
pr^^ical  happinefs  of  ipaq  is  ib  defert  a  Held 
of  obferfratlon  is,  that  lie  he  iath  npycr  y^i 
f}i^9<^red  that  impoFtant  things,  as  ^theorief^ 
qf  worlds,  &q*  are  trifles  fo  him;  and  trifljjpg 
thiiigs,  as  dome  Ale  pleafures,  &c«  are  jtp  \^% 
liaattei^  of  th^  hft  importance.  The  h^ppii^f^ 
of  man  us  compounded  of  a  variety  of  m*mu$^ 
particles  of  wifdom  and  pleafure:  it  is  an;«f| 
quifitexoncert. produced  by  a  variety  of  inftru- 
inpnts;  rpoft  of  them  very  minut^  in  th^il> 
fejvesi  yet  of  great  effect  upon  tTie  wholfi?^ 
Now* no  writer  hath  thqught  of  laying  dowa^i 
tbe^att  of  tuning  thefe  federal  inftrumept?^ 
NoL:  that  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  philofor;^ 
pbyl  It  is  judged  enough  to  lay  down  rule?  fpr  -. 
the  concert,  without  enquiring  whetliei:  tliie^ 
inftruments  are  in  proper  tune,  or  not,  HeiKe^^ 
to  drop  the  metaphor,  the  general  titles  of 
Ijooks  on  this  fubjeft.  On  Virtue  and  Happi^ 
iiefs,'  On.Wifdbm.    The  writers  did  not  kqpw 

'  .  '  *  I 

tha.t  -th^'^Vifiry  titles  'v^ere   prefumptuous  to,  ,. 
laaa^Refs;  ^wd-th^t  one  hundredth  part  of  theiij 
pUf^  WQ5  far  bey wd  t{ie  cultivation  of  any..0D^ 
\  *  author 


^«-  ,■ 


»  ^ 


,  (    Af>9    ) 

A^thdr,    This  •  afiedation  of  being  important 
^tdeftroys  Ihfe  merit  of  all  writers  on  thisdifcje£t 
^They  did  not  krtow  that  they  would  have  beeti 
^hfinitely  more  important  had  they  been  lefi  fbu 
^he  faying  of  Parmenio  to  Philotas,  ♦  My  jRm 
*'teakethyfelf  lefs/  may  with  great  truth  be 
^plied  to  all  pra£lical  writers  on  hum^n  wis- 
dom; with  this  implied  addition,  ^thatthofu 
K ''  may  eft    be    greater.*    Man  I    Proud  Man ! 
Mtjftthy  pride  be  for  ever  the  deft^u£lioa  of 
thy  real  knowlcge,  and  of  thy  happiqefs? 

I  HAVE  dwelt  To  long  upon  this  preliminary 
part,  becaufe  it  forms  the  very  baiis  and  fouo* 
dation  of  the  Art  now  ipoken  o£  Till  aui» 
thprs  can  be  perfuaded  to  drop  generalities^  and' 
minutely  examine  particulars ;  not  uponthecK 
retical,  but  upon  experimental  principles,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expeft  any  progrefs  in  this  great 
fcience. 


Man's  happinefs,  which  is  the  only  final 
purpofe  of  this  Art,  hath  been  already  ob- 
ierved  tp  be  ap  aggregate  cpmpofed  of  many 
Qiinute  parts.  Perhaps  nothing  contributes 
Oiqre  to  it  than  the  kaowlegip  of  economy, 

yet 


yet  Sidt  one  book  has  eirer  been  written  Upibii 
this  poihr^tho  noihing  is  more  cdpaMabf  b^tlg 
iUaftraced'by  derail  and  tjJampks.   »  —       -  ' 


}  ^  f. 


»  / 


TiJlf  may  filFi^*  ^  ^  expliinitioii  of  oijr 
nwafdng,  when  ^•ecoiiunandipg  Thr  A^t  Of 
Ltsk  to  l>«  treated  by  philpfopbew  at  l^Dgtb^  * 
in  ilQiipiApie  h^4»»Dot.tpikeu  in  grof$»  I  %9ftk> 
of  ex»°^!*5f .  bepjwfe  it  i&  a  trite  obfefv^iop^ 
tli9i; .  ^simpte  goe^  farther  t hap  pfecep^ :  mi 
becaufct  without  e:{(ample$i  the  f^ver^)  diy]0aoft 
of  this  knbwlege  will  be  more  dry^  and  far  Jeis 

r  .  .  1 

ThjE5E  examples  ought  always,  if  poffible,  to^ 
/  he  be  takqn  from  real  life;  or  to  bear  as  ftri^jt 
a  refemblance  of  it  a$  poflible ;  at  any  rate  they 
ought  to  be  related  m  the  iimpleft  manner^ 
ItiJeed  the  whole  works,  upon  any  branch  of 
this  fcience,  ought  to  be  written  in  the  mof^ 
limple  ftyle  imaginable;  being  intended  For,  the 
inftrudlion  of  .all  ranks  of  fociety. 

'  Any  further  remarks  on  this  head  I  fhall 
liOt  veritdpe   upon.     I  cannot  however  omi^  , 
obferving  rhati  in  all  well  regulated  govern-^ 
Kicntty  -a  D<>MESTic  TkiBUNAL  fliould  be  iti- 

'   ;  ftituted. 
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fHtuted^  compo(cd  of  refpedable  fathers  of  fa« 
milies ;  who  (hould  have  power  to  regulate  in 
a  mild  manner  all  ferious  difputes  between  fa- 
ther and  fon,  or  the  like/  The  vaft  power  that 
parents  have-  over  the  happineis  of  their  chil- 
dren^ gives  many  depraved  parents  an  unit* 
mitcd  tyraony,  aqd  the  wprft  fpecies  of  it ;  for 
this  always  attacks  the  very  vitals  of  domeftic 
life^  whereas  tyrannic  government  ieldoiQ  or 
never  goes  {q  far.  Many  parents  make  their 
children  ulelefs  and  miferable  for  life,  and  dif- 

*  »  .  • 

inherit  them  in  the  end,  for  no  caufe  but  their 
own  diabolical  caprice.  If  children  are  difo- 
bedient,  the  parents  can  always  punifli  them; 
but  if  parents  are  tyrannical,  there  is  no  redrefs 
fpr  their  unfortunate  offspring.  The  want  of 
fuch  a  tribunal  is  a  diigrace  to  the  legal  pru- 
dence of  every  modern  country ;  for  I  think 
fomething  like  it  adually  exifted  in  one  or  two 
of  the  ftates  of  antiquity. 

I  iwusT  not  conclude  without  remarking 
further  that  Lord  Bacon*s  own  hints,  upon 
civil  fociety  and  bufinefs,  are  very  valuable,  as 
every  fketch  of  fuch  a  mafter  is :  they  may  be 
regarded  withjuftice  as  forming  a  model  of  a 
Icries  of  documents  upon  this  fubjeift. 

LETTER 


(    4i«^    ) 


I 


;  J 


LETTER     XLVia 


NO3ODY  will  deny  that  in  forac  few 
paffages  of  the  Gerufalemme  Liberata, 
and  thofe  very  minute,  Taflb  hath  adipitted  a 
ftyle  a  little  too  figurative.  Yet  it  (nay  with 
great  juftice  be  aflerted  that  there  are  tnoip 
falemifiies  in  the  Iliads  than  in  the  Gerufa-? 
lemoie;  a^id  I  queflioo  not  but  there  are  even 
very  near  as  many  inftances  of  exceflxve  figure, 
arid  falfc  decoration,  or  in  ihort  what  oiir  cri- 
tics call  tinfeL  But  if  Taflb  (hould  be  fpfupd 
to  exceed  Homer  in  this,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  he  hath  many  (pxcufes  which  ttomer 
had  not:,  fuch  as  the  Platonic,  or  metaphyfical, 
ftyle,  introduced  into  Italian  poetry  by  Pe- 
trach;  Taflb's  owin  fondnefs  for  Platonrfin; 
and  the  very  fpirit  of  refinement  v^hich  pier- 
vades  Italian  minds,  Italian  thpbghts,  ai^4 
ItSklian  language;  '    .  ^       -    ^ 


■  / 
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:  TiiEiiE  is  na  human : work,  hatirever  perftflf 
upon  the  whole,  that  can  be  pronounced  to  be 
faultlefs.  Nay  a  faultiefs  work  is  commonly 
an  iniipid  oi!ie ;  that  is,  hath  the  greateft  of 
faults;  is  all  one  fault,  withQUt  particular 
faults.  Where  a  writer  rifes  to  ut^common 
.fexcel^ence,  his  mind,  feeble  from  the  lofty 
flight,  will  be  apt  to  fink  beneath  even  its  cotxi- 
mon  level.  This  remark  is  as  old  as  the  time 
6f  Longinus,  who  well  marks  the  vaft  prefer- 
fence  to  bis  given' to  anauthor,  who,  with  great 
fiults,  hath  great  beauties,  over  him  who  hath 
tieither  fault  nor  beauty.  I  do  riot  however 
mean  to,  apply  it  to  Taiflo,  whofe  fault?  are 
fcarce  an(f  minute;  and  his  excellencies  great 
and  numerous. 

In  eftimating  the  defeds  of  a  valuable  au« 
thor,  we  flipuld  make  ourfelves  his  cotempo- 
raries.  If  Hohier  deferves'  pardon  for  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  manners  he  paints,  becaufe  iii  bis 
time  manners  were  quite  of  primitive  fimpli« 
city ;  doth  not  Taflb,  in  like  manner,  d^feil've 
favour  for  his  ftyle  being  now  and  then  too 
figurative,  while  we  all  know  that  the  Italian 
^  ftyle  of  his  age  was  figurative  to  excefs?  Dp 

not 


(  ♦'♦  ) 

ImC  W9  fMirdoo  taShakfpere  lib  qmbti!es,'and 
to  IMUlon  bb  religion  ?  Let  tis  only  make  half 
the  allowance  fi>f  Taffd,  whoie  faults^  are  not 
Sa  otiM^rousi  nor  bis  merits  of  ^  high  a  itnk ; 
and  it  19  enoughs 

The  worth  of  the  Gerufalemme  I  naay  per^- 
haps  be  led  to  eflimate  on  a  future  occafioni 
The  fubjeft  of  my  prefent  Letter  fhall  be  an 
equitable  enumeration  of  ivhat  are  called  the 
concafs  to  be  found  in  it.  I  have  juil  finifhe^ 
a  penifai  of  it,  made  with  a  view  tp  made 

»      ^        *       •  - 

every  one  that  aroie ;  and  I  doubt  i\ot  but  I 
have  done  it  with  a  ievere  eye.  You  (ball  have 
my  lift,  which  I  believe  will  be  found  .neither 
incurious  nor  unufeful,  after  I  have  pbferved 
that  in  Eleven  of  the  Twenty  Bpoks  of  tlie 
Gerufalemme*  there  h  i^ot  the  Jmalleftiha^w 
of  too  ili^urative  a  Kyle.  Theie  Ekven  BoojIfs 
are  the  t  III.  V.  VI.  VIU.  IX.  XI.  XIII.  XIV. 
XV#  XVIL  The  paffages  that  are  fufpicious  in 
the  other  books  are  as  follow. 

No»  u    Move  fortezza  jl  gran  penfier  j  Ifarrefta 
pQi  la  vergggna,  e'l  virginal  decora 
Vj nee  fortezza,  apzi  s'accorda,  e  face 
Se  vergognofa,  e  la  vergogna  audacc..  ^ 

Canto  ll.  Stanza  17'. 

To 


I 
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To  tbU  be  fcem9  to  have^boea  ioduced  lyltk.a 
view  to  filLjug.bis  ftanza.;  another  app'ogy  fo^ 
(bmc  of  bif  ca(«f^//4,not^Jbefprermc^^^  ,,; 

Kk^  a«  Qpefto'e  qv^l  fiK>oo^  ch'io.predea^daidi  eori  ^ 

Ne  doyof ?  jwifiaminar  df^gwU  ard.Qri;?  ,  -, , 

;  Caato  II.  Stanza  33, 

fTbis  h  PljttJbnici  and  n^ight  have  been  writ* 

ten  by  Petrarch. 

•  ■   ■  '.  .     ■  •  •  •  .  / 

No.  3.  E  ftale.fclye  . 

Fera  a  gli  uomini  parve^  uomo  a  le  belve. 

II.  40^ 

No.  4.  Ma  il  chlaro  umor,  chc  di  ii  fpeffc  ftille,, ..  _^ 
Le  belle  gote  e^l  feno  adorno  vtnlit^ 
Opra  effetto  di  foco ;  il  qual*  in  mille    *     ' 
Petti  ferpe  celato,  e  vi  s^apprendc.^ ..    ./    > 
.  O  miracol  d' Amor,  che  k  favjlle    ; 
Tf agge  del  pianto^  e  i  cor  ne  Tacqua  accende ! 

Petr AlfcCA  again.  IV*  76. 

No.  5*  Ma  di  piu  vago  fol  pill  d61ce  vift*  '   ; 

Mifcro  r  pordo.  .        •  .  ^ 

VII.  49^   . 

This  would  Ukewlie  have  been  written  ^^ 
Petrarch ;  and  to  accufe  Taflb  of  Petrarchirms 
would  found  as  impious  in  Italian  ears  as  to 
arraign  a  writer  of  Miltonifhis  would  in  ours  : 
>  both 


■  ?« ■ 
•  »■  • 


f » 
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hcXk  being  in  fuch  admiration  tBat  ithitatidns 
even  of  their  faults .  are  thought  irictitorious. 
In  Canto  VIII.  i.  UjiBa  con  lafrohte  di  rofe  e 
cafie^oro^  is  rather  bold,  but  not  to  e-^cefk* 
Fairfax  well  tranflates  it ;  With  rofes  crown* d^ 
9nd  hujkirid  high  niuitb  gold.  Homer's  rg^- 
fngtfd  Morn,  &c«  are  as  bold  to 'the  fiilU 

No.  6.  Ch'  Apollo  iiiaura 

Le  rofe  che  TAurora  ha  colorite. 

Canto  X;  Stanza  14. 

This  juft  Criticifm  would  pronounce  falfe 
•rnament^  tho  Homer  hath  paffages  as  glitter* 

ing.  . 

No.  7.  O  faffo  amato  tx.  onerato  tanto, 

Cbe  dentro  hai  I&  tnie  fiamine^  e  fubri  il  piantot 

^  XII.  96. 

This  is  juftly  regarded  as  the  rrioft  exception- 
able paiTc^e  in  the  whole  Poem  %  yet  it  iiiU 
goes  not  beyond  the  model  of  Pctrarca.  The 
ftory  of  Taflb*s  afFedlion  for  this  couplet  I  re- 
,  commend  to  your  fupreme  contempt,  with  that 
pf  Milton's  admiration  of  Paradife  Regained^ 
,aod  other  popular,  tales,  which  are  believed 
without  vouchers,  and  without  probability. 

No.  8. 


(    417    ) 

Koi  is.  SpeccfiiQ  t^e  degno  il  ciclo,  c  nc  le  AtUb 
Puoi  rigttarfar  Ic  tue  fcmbianzc  belle»    . 

Caiitd  XVI.  Stanza  ±U 

Tht^  hxay  juftly  be  excufed,  from  the  crudl 
neceffity  of  completing  a  ftanza. 

No;  9*  Otucheporte 

Pj^rte  tcco  di  me,  parte  nc  laflr ! 

XVI.  40i 
This  likcwife  fmells  of  Petrarca; 

N04  lOi  E  in  lui  trova  imp^dita 

Amor  Tcntrata,  il  lagrimar  l^ufcita. 

XVI.  5ii 

*  j» »  .  '      * 

Na  !!•'  E  gli  fbrgeva  a  fronte 

Fatta  gis^  d'auro  la  termiglia  aurora. 

XVIII;  15. 

Fronte  fatta  d^atiro^  for  coronaia  cPauro^  is  bold } 
but  I  believe  not  too  much  fo:  and  I  think  it 
might  be  excufed  from  the  example  of  Homeric 
4i£tioQ4 

No*  i2»    Che  reiidendomi  a  the>  da  me  ttii  tdlfe. 

XIX.  95* 
On  the  lame  footing  with  No.  9.  The  war-^ 
tior  who  dies  with  laughter,  becaufe  the  fpleen 
i^  woundedj  I  ftifpeft  lofes  hiS  lifis  by  miftake 

The  paffdge  is  XX.  39* 

*'   :  E  ^  No.  I j 


1- 
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No.  15.    Che  *1  cadzvero  pur  non  rcfb  a  i  monu 

Canto  XX.   Stanzia  46* 

No.  14*    Vcftireb^)e  mat  forfc  i  mcmbri  fui^ 

Di  qiiel  diafpro^  ond*  ei  I'alma  ha  (i  dara  ? 

XX.  66. 

Such  is  tbe  lift  of  all  the  paiTages  in  the 

Gerufalemme  that  can  lie  under  the  lead  im'- 

•        •  -       • 

putation  of  too  much  art.     Is  it  long  ?  ^ 

Thb  reft  of  his  ftyle,  to  the  yaft  amount  of 
about  Sixteen  Thoufand  lilies,  is  fo  well  fuf- 
tained^  and  rifes  frequently  to  fuch  exquilite 
beauty,  a^  almoft  to  confute  the  opinion  of 
Longifliis/' above  adduced,  with  regard  to  the 
neceffity  of  great*  cxcisHencies  being  accompa- 
nied witR  equal  blemifti'es.  His  compoficion 
taken  on  the  whole  is  moft^najefticaHy  grave ; 
and  of  itfelf  fufficiently  arraigns  ih  accufers  of 
calumny  and  falfehood.-  Mere  conceits  and 
tinfel  may  be  found  in  Guarini;  but  they  who 
look  Jor, them  in  Taflb,  muft  bring  them  along 

with  them,  elfe  they  will  not  find  them. 

I 

It  is  rifible  to  obferve  Boileau  the  firft  to 
cry  out  thief  \  with  regard  to  Taflb,  when  the 
only  time  he  ever  attempted  poetry,  (for  hi* 

fatirci 


f 
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fadres  and  epldles,  his  Imitations  as  he  ought 
to  have  called  them,  are  only  profe  lace  put  in 
ftarch)  I  mean  in  his  Odefurlaprjfe  de  Namur^ 
he  has  written  iuch  pitiful  tinfel  as  any  Italian 
ichoolboy  would  have  bluftied  at  being  even 
fufpefted  of. '      ^ 

At  the  fame  time  let  the  apology  of  tem- 
porary influence,  which  hath  power  over  the 
greateft  writers,  be  made  for  Addifon,  himfelf 
a  profe  Writer  of  the  firft  rank ;  for,  in  his  age, 
French  criticifm  was  quite,  the  vogue,  as  I  am 
affraid  it  is  too  much  till  this  day.  As  we  now 
fcad  the  French  fafliions  In  drefs,  let  us  attempt 
to  lead  them  in  literature?.  To  attempt  is  to 
fucceed. 


I 


-  /  f 
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LETTER     XUX. 

IN  the  courfe  of  our  correlpondence,  I  believe 
*  more  than  one  occafion  hath  arifen  of  plac- 
ing the  critical  abilities  of  Mr.  Addifon  in  no 
high  efliraation.  But  as  perhaps  ftronger  proofs 
may  be  required  in  the.moft  innocent  attack 
ijpon  the  flighteft  talents  of  a  writer  fo  de- 
fervedjy  eminept,  I  fhall,  i^  you  pleafe,  in  this 
Letter  produce- thefe  ftrongfer  progfs.  There  is. 
another  reafon  which  induces  pae  to  this  dlfa-, 
greeable  talk,  and  it  is,  that  the  moft  minute 
failings  of  fuch  an  author  deferye  animadvjer- 
iion,  for  the  rocks  that  have  injured  a  veflel  of 
foch  fupreme  rate,  would  doubtlefa,  if  not 
avoided  with  caution,  prove  of  immediate  fata- 
Jiry  to  critical  adventurers  of  fmall  fize* 

The  only  writings  of  Mr.  Addifon,  worthy 
to  be  confidered  as  pieces  of  criticifni,  occur  in 
the  Speftator.  This  vie<v  of  his  critical  errors 
^all  therefore  be  reftrided  to  that  work,  and 
taken  iu  the  order  in   \yhich  they  arife.     It 

*  might 
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might  be  made  ten  tunes  as  long ;  but  I  hutry 
thro  it,  being  fenfible  that  the  taik  is  invidious, 
and  feeling  it  difagreeable. 

Spect.  No.  5*  Addifon  hath  given  more  proofs 
than  one  of  his  very  flight  acquaintance  with 
the  Italian  language.  Armida  i^,  in  the  opera 
of  RinaldOy  called  an  Amazonian  enchantrefs,  or 
more  properly  an  enchanting  Amazon,  (taking 
enchanting  in  rather  an  uncommon  acceptation) 
not  fromhcr  being  of  the  nation  of  the  Ama- 
zons^ as  Addifon  ftrangely  mifunderftands  it ; 
but  from  her  being  an  enchantrefs  and  virago. 
The  reniark  on  the  Chriftian  Magician  is 
equally  abfurd«  The  Magician  doth  not  deal 
with  the  devil,  ^s  Addifon  mifreprdents  it 
much  in  the  fpirit  of  an  old  woman,  but  with 
angels,  the  daemons  of  Platonifm ;  \yho  were 
thought  the  fervants  of  good  men,  and  none 
but  th^  good.  Before  fuch  criticifms  no  work 
can  ftand.  The  critic  totally  mifreprefents  the 
meaning,  and  then  writes  criticifms  upon  his 
own  mifreprefentations.  The  noted  attack  on 
Taffo,  which  follows  thefe  odd  blunders,  is 
difmifled  in  pity  and  filent  contempt.  Taflb 
is  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  miift  be  hpnour- 

E  c  3  ably 
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ably  acquitted.  The  Englifli  of  Mr.  Addifoa's 
violent  hatred  of  the  opera  is,  that  hcwrot?  for 
the  Englifli  theatre,  and  was  mortified  to  fee 
it  uegledied  for  the  Italian, 

* 

m  • 

No.  1 8.  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  is  fo  woful 
a  tragedy,  that;  I ,  know  no  Italian  opera  that 
would  not  pTQve  a  far  higher  entertainment. 

No.  39.  A  perfeft  tragedy,  the  noblefl:  pro- 
duftion  of  human  narture!  Where  is  epit  po- 
etry ?  but  Addifon  was  writing  Cato ;  and  his 
rules  of  criticifm  arc  always  for  his  own  ad^^ 
vantage. 

His  praife  of  Lee  on  this  occafion,  and  of 
Blackmore  on  another,  proves  fufficiently  the 
depth  of  his  critical  abilities. 

No.  40.   The  tragicomedy  is  the  moft  natural, 

« 

and,  of  confequence,  the  m6ft  proper,,  ftyle  of 

tb^  drama.     Very  little  learning  is  required  to 

\    know  that  it  is  not  the  produft  of  the  EngU(h 

\  flage,  but  of  every  Jlage,  ancient  and  modern; 

\  except  the  French,*  which  is  facred  to  Sleep. 

No.  44.  Oreftes's  plea  for  not  killing .  t1ie 
Ufurper  inftantly  I  believe  ftrikes  every  reader 
as  futile,  and  a  mere  ancient  ftage^trick. 

No.  62. 
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No.  62.  The  praife  of  Bouhours  by  Addlfon. 
and  Chefterfield  will  never  refcue  him  from 
the  contempt  of  every  man  who  hath  read  or 
thought  much.  Good  ffomachs  cannot  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  iyllabubs.  The  critique  on  Gothic 
archite^ure  (hews,  the  pitiful  goiU  de  comparai^ 
Jon.  Addifon  did  not  know  that  every  Art  ad- 
mits of  infinite  modes  of  beauty ;  and  that  to 
confine  it  to  one  of  thefe  modes  is  the  revetfe 
of  an  attempt  to  enlarge  human  knowlege  and 
enjoyment. 

» 

No.  160.  This  eflay  on  Genius  cannot  be  read 
without  laughter,  and  a  certain  affurance  that 
the  author  knew  not  what  it  was. 

No.  267,  What  critic  ever  heard  of  an  heroic 
poem?  Why  examine  a  poem  upon  principles 
utterly  inanalagous  to  it  ?        ^ 

I  REMEMBER  not  that  Ariflotle  allows  that 
Homer's  fable  wants  unity.  If  he  doth,  he  is  a 
poor  critic;  if  he  doth  not,  Addifon  is  a  poorer* 

The  perpetual  quotations  of  Ariftotle  give 
dilgufl.    Why  doth  he  never  quote  Nature? 


£  e  4 


No.  273. 
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No.  a.73.  A  Greek's  wgar<J  fqr  Apbilie^  tn^ft 
have  been  very  fmall ;  like  f he  rcgftr4  \Of  ^ 
Spaniard  for  a  Portuguefe, 

No.  285.  That  the  nanaes  of  figures  of  fpecpli 
were  invented  to  palliate  defeSfs  of  fpeech,  is 
perhaps  the  pnly  new  critical  remark  AddifoQ 
Bath  eyej:  madej  and  it  is  unhappily  ^uite  void 
pf  fqundation,  Mr.  Addifan  forgot  that  gcijim- 
^ar  wa3  inyentecl  for  fpepchj  npt  ipeeph  fpf 
grammar. 

No,  297.  Thcrp  is  no  occafion  \\}  Natijre  fqp 
an  epic  poem  always  ending  happily^  If  fucl^ 
a  rule  ejifted  in  the  foolifh  axioms  of  criticifm^ 
^iiltpn  knew  to  defpifc  it.  Addifon  (hould 
have  drawn  ne^  ruks  frop;i  ]Miltpn/  and  not 
have  pretended  to  jpdgjs  him  by  foreign  Uws, 
as  he  doth  all  along". 

Ko.  315.  The  criticifm  on  the  Third  Book  of 
Paradife  Loft  is  not  fufficiently  fevere.  It  is  all 
l>eneath  the  middling  from  beginning  to  end, 

No-  321,  The  device  of  UrieFs  defccnt  on  a 
funbeam  is  almaft  praifed  in  Milton:  iji  Taflp 
]i  would  haye  been  tinfeh    Taflb  hath  nothing 


■  * 
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(b  tinfical:  but  4hu6  It  is  when  ctltiq^  zm  f^Ied 
by  prtijjadicp  ^nd  no/:  by  inveftigption, 

Na.  ^39.  The  ^-^^A/^^  cQmp^Jfes  ought  to  have 
been  reprobated.  All  metaphors  applied  from 
Art  to  Nature  are  the  very  reverfe  of  fublime^ 

No,  365,  ^  The  firft  origuial  of  the  drama 
^  was  a  religious  worfliip  confiding  only  x>f  a 
•  Chorus,  which  was  nothing  elfe,  but  an 
^  hymn  to  a  dejty/  There  are  rather  more 
errors  in  this  fentence  than  words,  as  I  believe 
you  will  judge  from  former  Letters.  The  deity 
wa$  Bacchus,  ypt  we  are  told  in  the  next  fen- 
tence joi  innocence  and  religion.  Was  Mr.  Addi-. 
foa  fo  vtry  entire  a  ftrapger  to  Greek  fcience  as 
pot  to  know  that  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus  was 
Utterly  inponftftent  with  innocence  and  religion? 

No.  412.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  greateH: 
critical  cflFort  of  Addifon ;  that  on  the  pleafures 
of  imagination.  Oqe  of  the  three  caufes  which 
he  lays  down  as  produftive  of  thefe  pleafures  is 
pf  no  foundation.  Novelty  never  pleafes,  ex-' 
cept  when  accompanied  with  the  other  caufes 
Grandeur  or  Beauty.  The  firft  fight  of  an  ugly 
pbjed  only  makes  it  more  difguftiQg  than  when 

ufc 
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uie  hath  in  feme  meafure  reconciled  lis  to  it. 
Dr.  Akenfidcy  you  will  obferve  from  a  com-' 
munication  I  made  to  you  fbme  time  ago,  had 
ftruck  it  out  of  his  Poem,  very  juftly,  upqn 
more  mature  coniideration. 

It  is  not  novelty^.but  beauty,  that  makes 
natural  dbjedls  more  pleafing  in  the  ipring. 
Befide,  they  are  new  to  no  man.  Mr.  Addifon 
furely  did  not  mean  hie  criticifms  for  thofe  who 
had  never  feen  the  beauties  of  Spring  before. 

/ 

No.  413.  Mr.  Addifon  is  the  firft  writer  who 
difcovcred  t\i2X  final  caufes  lie  bare  to  our'obfer^ 
vailon.  Bacon  would  have  faid  that  final  caufes 
a|;e  utterly  unknown  to  man.  Such  is  the 
difference  between  deep  and*  fuperficial  fcieiice. 
Ignorance  is  always  rafh.  Knowlege  doubts 
and  trembles. 

.  >    J 
JMo.  415.     *  For  every  thing  that  is  majeftic 

*  imprints  an  awfulnefs  and  reverence  on  the 

*  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  flrikes  in  with  the 

*  natural  greatnefs  of  the  foul.*  Braviflimo! 
Cheefe  is  cheefc !  This  is  a  lively  inftance  of 
what  they  call  criticifra, 

I  QUES- 
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I  QUESTION  if  it  was  Phidias  Who  propoled 
to  cut  Mount  Athos  into'a  flattie  of  Alexander; 
But  I  beg  pardon  for  fUch  a  remark,  for  nothing 
is  more  pardonable  than  a  flip  offthis  kind. 
Indeed  they  who  remember  names  and  dates 
feldom  reoaember  any  thing  elfe.  '   - 

No.  420.  Mr.  Addifon  tells  us  of  the  mofl 
agreeable  talents  of  an  hiftorian ;  and  feems  to 
think  they  confift  in  entertaining  his  reader.' 
If  fo,  fabulous  hiftorians  are  beft.  The  mofl: 
agreeable  talent  of  an  hiftorian  is  to  infiruSl. 
This  is  done  by  difcuffion  of  human  aaions, 
and  of  the  cha rafters  who  were  their  agents. 

, '   '' 

Such  are  the  brief  remarks  which  at  prefent 
pccur.tb  me  upon  the  critical  errors  of  Addifon. 
Volumes  might  have  been  written  to  refute 
feveral  of  them  ;  but  I  know  that  to  you  they 
need  only  be  hinted.  Befides  I  was  quite  im- 
patient to  get  rid  of  this  ungrateful  tafk;  .for 
Addifcn  is  one  of  my  mofl  favorite  writers, 
and  nothing  but  my  facred  love  of  critical 
equity  could  have  been  an  inducement  to  its 
execution.  1 

The 
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Thb  beft  writers  are  perhaps  the  cnoft  liable 
to  faults  of  a  certain  kind^  in  tifce  manner  as 
fertile  ground  is,  where  lio  gram  is  fbwn,  fertile 
of  weeds.  Strong  weeds  fpeak  a  rich  foil,  nearlj 
as  much  as  flxong  corn ;  yet  they  oiight  to  be 
rooted  up  that  they  may  not  injure  the  harveft. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     L. 


ACCORDING  to  your  defire^  I  now  fend 
you  the  Confeffions  of  RoufTeau,  per- 
haps the  moft  Angular  produftion  that  ever 
faw  the  light.  Nothing  can  more  ftropgly 
prove  the  near  alliance  of  great  genius  with 
madnefs. 

Iknow  of  no  work  tl^it  can  be  mentioned 
as  parallel  to  Roufieau'^ ;  except  Cardan's  ac- 
covint  of  his  own  life..  I  know  not  indeed 
ivhich  i^  the  moft- extravagant,  Cardan's  ac- 
count of  his  feeing  little  brazen  armies  combat 
r^und  his  feet  as  he  lay  in  bed  of  a  morning, 
and  the  like  prodigies  to  be  found  in  the  very 
curious  work  DeFita  propria;  or  Rouflfeau's 
vifions  of  his  future  happinefs  with  Madame 
Warcns,,  and  .other  day  dreams. 

A  PAE  A'Ll^el  in  the  'msnnfer  of  PlutatcH 

4 

might  I  think  with  eafe  be  inftituted  between^ 
the. two  works.  Roufleau  was  of  great  repp t#i- 
tfon,  fd  was  Cardan.:.  RoUfleau  fuperabpuncls. 

with 
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with  extravagant  egotifm  as  well  as  the  other : 
Rouffeau  is  fometimes  almofi:  fublime,  fb  h 
Cardan ;  witnefs  this  paffagc  of  the  IX  Chapter 
of  the  latter  on  fame.    *  Scribes,  inqu am,  quo- 

*  modo  legenda :  et  de  qua  re  praeclara,  et  ad^o 
*tibi  nota,  ut  defiderare  legentes  poflint?  Quo 

*  ftylo,  qua  lermonis  elegantia  ut  legere  fufti- 

*  neant  ?   Sic  ut  legant  ?  Nonne  aevo  praetcrla- 

*  bante  in  fingulos   dies'  fiet   auflip   ut  prius  * 

*  fcripta  contemnantur,  nedumnegligantur?  At 

*  durabunt    aliquot    annis  ?    Quot  ?    Centum  ? 

*  Mille  ?  Decies  mille  ?  Oftende  exemplum  vel 
<  unum  inter  tot  millia.     Atque  omnino  cum 

*  defitura  (int  etiamii  per  reditus  mundus  re- 
^  novaretur,  ut  Academici  volunt,  non  minus 
^  quam  (1  ut  initium  habuit  et  finem  accepturus 
^  eft,  nil  interefl:  an  pofl  decimam  diem,  an 

*  decem  millia  myriadum  annorum.      Nihil . 

*  utfumque,  et  ex  aequo  ad  etemitatis  fpatium/ 

Some  of  Cardan^s  Pracepfa  ad  Filios^  fub- 
jpined  to  his  life,  are  llkewife  very  go6d. 
Such  as  .  . 

*  L^Tfe  vivite   quando  licet;    curae  enim, 

*  hpminem  atterunt  non  liberant.*  p.  271. 

I  *  NOLITE 
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*  NoLiTE  opes  cfFundere  ncc  contemncre: 
^  funt  enim  iuflrumenta  omnium  bonorum/ 
p.  276. 

*  QuiE  fafturus  es  nemini  dixerls :  ne  impe- 
f  diaris  vel  invidearis*'  p.  278.  . 
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LE  T  T  E  R     LI. 

I 

AMONG  o\ir  tranflations  from  the 
.  Eaftern  languages,  I  am  furprized  that 
none  hath  yet  appeared  in  English  of  the  two 
great  works  of  Mufladin  Sadi,  the  Orchard, 
and  The  Rofary,  or  Flower-garden,  as  they 
are  quaintly  iutitled.  The  original  Perfian  I 
muft  confels  my  ignorance  of ;  but  the  latter 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  a  Georgius  Gefttms,  in 
'  1655,  now  lies  before  me,  and  confidcred  as  an 
Eaftern  produdion  of  the  Thirteenth  century 
hath  no  fmall  merit.  I  know  not  if  the  firftte 
yet  tranflated. 

"  The  author  of  Les.Saj/bns^  PdemCi  Paris 
1769^  I  believe  M.  S.  Lambert,  hath  well  tranf- 
lated a  number  of  Sadies  apologues.  As  I 
cannot  find  all  his  tranflations  in  the  Rofary, 
I  take  it  that  he  hath  given  fbme  of  them  from 
the  other  work,  called.The  Orchard.  Know* 
ing  your  fondnefs  for  the  Eaftern  apologue,  I 
inelofe  m;^  triinflations  of  a  number  of  them 
from  both  works  for  your  amufement^ 

A  P  0-. 
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APOLOGUE    I. 


r 
I  «  • 


A  KING  had  condemned  one  of  his  (laves  to 
death.  The  fl^ve,  m  the  angujih  of  his  defpair, 
kne\v  no  bounds,  but  abui^d  the  prince  his 
mafter  with  the  moft  bitter  reproaches.  What 
doth  he  fay  ?  faid  the  moua^rch  to  his  favorite, 
who  flood  near  the  flave.  Sir,  anfwered  the 
favorite,  ne  fays  that  the  gbldiin  gates  of  para- 
(dife  open  of  themfelvcis  to  the  merciful ;  and 
he  entreats  your  forgivennefs  with  the  tobft 
proftriate-fupprlkation^  I  grant  him  forgiveb- 
nefs,  faid  the  •'Eitig. 

A*  couRTiERi  who  had  been  a  long  time 
the'  enemy  of  the*  favorite,  had  heard  the  real 
words  of  the  flave*  You  are  groffly  deceived. 
Sir,  faid  he  to  the  Monarch :  that  wretch  re* 
viles  you  in  the  mofl  bitter  terms.  The  king 
anfwered,  the  lye  is  the  lye  of  humanity ;  thy 
truth  is  the  truth  of  cruelty*  Then,  turning  fo 
his  favorite,  he  faid.  Oh  my  befi  friend,  thy 
words  SH ALi^  be  the  truth ! 


I  ^ 


F  f  A  p  a 
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APOLOGUE    11. 

I  WALKED  with  my  friend  during  the  great 
heat  of  the  day,  under  an  avcilife  of  lofty  trees 
which  aflbrded  a'fliade  im'pteghabIe*to  the  bhtc 

of  the  fun.    A  Vrvirlet  ran  by  ihtti  banks  of  the 

'  ■  .  • 

frefheft  and  greefaeft  turf.     I  faw  the  vifir  Ka- 
roun  uretch^d  tf^lin  *hat  tiirf.  'He  was  afleep. 


t  J' 


.  Great  Go0,-/aidj[,  do|h  >wt  tfa^  repiemr 
brance  of  the  eyi^  h^  hath  <lpQjB  tp^ent  KajKAin 

from  enjoying  the  bleifiogs  ofrj^oiej  Di^httb^ 

foft  murmur  of  the  iighs  of ^ |h^  cH^hgppy: ppjiy 

footli  him  to  profound  flumljerj!  ^//  i  ,;   , 

My  friend  underftood  ine»  ^and  fald, :  God 
fonietimcs  giveth  flifep  to.  tj^e  i¥;jicke4  tlja^^hc 

good  may  be  at  reft.  ^  ^ 


*J      i     t 


A      J 


APOLOGU^.IJI. 

A  BLIND  man  -bad  a  wife,  -Wl^m  -  hc^  ioVed 

' 

to  excefs,  tho  he  was  told- that 'fljc  was  ^ciry 

ugly.     A  phyfician  offered  td  4mro:hiift.*\*Hc 

would  not  confent  to  it.    I  fhould  lolpt  faid  he^ 

thfc  teve  which  I  fetl  for  my  wife.     That  love 

is  my  happinefs. 

The 
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« 

The  troops  of  Cofrocs  were  vgnqaUhed  tht 
^y  of  an  eclipfe  of:  the  fun*  Thp  {^erfians^ 
adorers  of  the  fun,  ijnagincd  that  ph^J^opieijon 
denounced  deftruftion  to  the  empire.  This 
un^gin^ition  QXtioguiflied  every  ff^ark  ^qf  t^elr 

Error  may  conftitute  the  happinefs  of  ah 
individual;  but  jit  is  alyvays  the  fourc^e  of  mi- 
fery  to  a  nation. 


>     J'-      .M 


APOLOGUE    IV. 

One  day  I  went  home  with  a  mind  filled 
'  with  chagrin.  After  having,  in  my  heart,  fa- 
tirized  all  conditions  of  men,  and  even  myfelf, 
I  fell  into  a  profound  fleep,  and  had  z  dream. 
I  imagined  myfelf  tranfported  to  a  folitude,  re- 
mote from  the  vices  and  follies  of  ^mankind. 
1  walked  with  tranquil  joy  in  a  large  foreft, 
which  i  thought  protefted  my  cottage  frota 
the  violent 'winds  of  Arabia;  and  forgot  in  its 
(hades  the  caprices  of  life. 

TiiE  fun  aroie.    His  rays  gilded  the  verdures 
over  my  head  with  dfecble  tranjlparenty.  I  ht^td 

Ffi  the 
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the  fongs  of  a  multitude  of  birds.  I  was  atten- 
tive to  all  their  accents.  I  obferved  the  diverfity 
of  their  forms  s  of  their  plumage;  of  their  Sight. 

Heavek  lent  me  of  ai  fudden  the  power  of 
underftanding  their  feveral  dialects.  The  eagle 
railed  at  the  owl  on  her  weaknefs  of  fight:  the 
turtle  dove  fpoke  very  ill  of  the  hawk,  who 
exprefled  contempt  for  his  weaknefs:  the  black- 
bird was  very  jocofe  on  the  cry  of  the  eagle : 
the  jay  and  the  magpie  mocked  each  other  ; 
they  reproached  the  crow  with  his  melancholy 
appearance;  and  faid  that  the  fparrow  had  a 
vulgar  look» 

There  fuddenly  defcended  from  heaven  a 
moft'  extraordinary  apparition..  It  was,  a  youth 
whofe  colour  refembled  rofes  fprinkled  over 
pure  fnow  by  fome  playful  virgin  of  Circaffia. 
His  wings  were  of  the  moft  delicate  azure^  and 
their  edges  ftreaked  with  gold^  as  the  beams  of 
the  morning  ftreak  the  fummer  Iky.  His  locks 
were  black  as  ebony.  His  eyes  .were  blacker 
than  ebony.  No  hypocrite  coiotld  *  bej^r  their 
piercing  radiance^ -which  weo^  .^®  J^  ^ottona 
of  the*  foul*    He  alighted  oa.  a  Ip&y-  pjiaae-tree, 
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whofc  height  furpafled  the  cedars  of  tthe  foreft. 
He  called  the  different  Inrds  by  their  names; 
They  obeyed,  and -flocked  around  him,  per^h* 
ing  on  the  branches  of  the  furrounding  x^edarsl 
They  trembled  in  filence^     He  fp6ke« 

Hear  what  I  reveal  to  you  by  command  of 
the  Moft  High.  Ye  are  all  equal  in  merit  in 
his  fight.  Ye  only  differ  in  qualities^  becauie 
ye  are  defUned  to  different  fundions* 

Thou,  the  eagle,  art  born  for  war:  thy  cry, 
cxpreffive  of  force,  cannot  have  harmony.  The 
owl  could  not  have  caught  reptiles  and  infefts, 
pf  which  fhc  was  made  to  clear  the  earth,  if 
her  eyes,  of  minute  and  nofturnal  vifion,  could 
have  met  the  blaze  of  the  meridian  fun.  The 
nightingale  and  linnet,  it  is  true,  are  of  delicate 
conftitution ;  but  how  elfe  could  they  poflTefs 
delicacy  of  (bng?  The  turtle  is  made  for  love; 
the  hawk  for  rapine.  Remain  in  your  refpe£live 
conditions  without  regret,  and  without  pride* 
There  are  differences  in  your  kinds,  but  there 
are  no  faults* 

At  thefc  words  I  faw  the  birds  difperle  thro 
the  foreflj  and  the  genius  flew  to  heaven  dart- 
ing at  me  a  look  that  fpoke* 

F  f  3  I  WAKED 
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.  I  v^AkEb  and  faid :  (Kail  I  tHea  kTspi&.  horn 
the  cadi  the  mildnefs  of  the  courtidr  ?  Ff oni 
ihc  iman  th6  freedom  of  the  wirrror?  From 
the  merchant  the  difintcreftcdnefs  of  the  fag«  ? 
From  the  fage  the  aftinty  of  the  ambitious?? 
O  heavenly  fpilrit,  it  is  Sadi  whpm  thou  haft 
inftraCted !  Thy  leflbils  (hall  be  engraven  on 
itty  heart,  and  iny  lips  (hall  repiat  tKein  to  the 
fotrs  of  men!  '  ^ 

O  MY  brethren,  vve  depart  together,  but  on 
dlffferent  voyaged :  fome  to  the  liorth,  and 
others  to  the  regions  of,  the  {uii.\  ^6  requird 
not  the  Time  clothes  hot-  the  fariie  prdVifion^* 
We  live  in  a  family  of  which  the  father  hath 
furniflied  us  tvith  very  different  accoutrements. 
Why  (hoiild  he  who  pru tics  the  vihes  hold  thd 
inftrumcnits  of  tillage  ? 


APOLOGUE    V. 

Three  inhabitants  of  Balck  travelled  in 
company.  They  found  a  treafure,  and^ divided 
it  among  them  ;  then  continued  their  journey, 
converfing  together  on  the  ute'  wHlqh  they 
mcaued  to  make  of  their  riches.    The  viduals^ 

which 
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which  they  had  brought  along^  with  them, 
w^re  confuiqed :  they  agreed  that  one  of  them 
(hpuld  go  to  the  city  for  ipore,  whi|e  the  other 
tvtro  Waited  his  return  in  a  pl^alant  {pot  where 
they  intended  to  dine.  The  youngeft  accepted 
the  commifUbn,  and  departed* 

He  faid  to  himfelf  on  the  way,  I  am  rich, 
but  I  would  have  been  much  more  fo  had  I 
been  alone  at  the  time  of  finding  this. treafure — ^ 
Thefe  men  are  the  robbers  of  my  riches— Can 
I  npt  refume  them  ?  Yes  with  eaie^.  J  have 
only  to  poifon  the  visuals  which  I  am  about 
to  buy.  At  my  return  I  wiU  fey  I  have  dined 
in  the  city.  My  companions  will  eat,  and  die;, 
without  fufpicion^  1  have  now  only  the  third 
of  the  treafure.     I  will  then  have  all. 

Meanwhile  the  two  other  travellers  faid 
to  each  other.  It  was  fooHfli  to  allow  that 
younker  to  aflbciate  with  us.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  (hare  the  treafure  with  him.  His 
part  would  have  much  augmented  ours;  and 
we  (hould  withAit  him  have  been  rich  indeed 
•But  he  returns  and  we  have  fwords-^p^*^-* 

F  f  4  Thk 
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The  young  man  rctiirncd  with  the  poifoned 
rrovifions.'  His  companions  were  his  aifailins. 
Thrcy  eat.  They  died.  The  treafure  was  again 
to  find :  again  to  be  the  fource  of  crimes. 


APOLOGUE    VI, 

A  KING  of  Chorazan  faid  to  his  vifir,  Tho 
people  of  6a£lriana  are  commanded  by  a  prince 
^f  feeble  talents  and  without  experience,  They 
hi^ve  no  allies ;  and  the  conqucft  is  eafy,  Af^ 
Temble  my  forces,  and  march  agaiuft  them^ 

1  OBEY,  anfwered  the  vifir;  but  by  what  right 
will  you  ravifh  their  liberties  frona  a  nation 
who  are  not  your  foes  ? 

That  conqueft,  faid  the  king,  will  cncreaj| 
my  power.  Is  it  a  crime  to  {igbalize  my  cbu* 
rage,  and  extend  my  empire.? 

V  Can  it  be  innocent,  replied  thp  vifir,  to  giVe 

yourfubjeas  and  the  world  an  ei^ample  of  in? 


'  4. 
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APOLOGUE    VII. 

CosROES^  caufed  this  infcriptton  to  be  en- 
graven on  his  diaden:! :  Mat^  have  pojfefed  this* 
Many  will  pojfefs  iff  O  pofterityy  thyjlcps  will  be 
imprinted  on  fffe  dujl  of  my  tomb  / 


APOLOGUE    Via 

\^  proportion  as  time  hath  made  to  paf$  be- 
fore  liiy  eyes  a  larger  number  of  events;  aiid 
fince  the  colour  of  my  hair  is  that  of  the  fwans 
who  fport  ip  the  waters  of  the  garden  of  the 
great  king  j  I  have  thought  that  the  fupreme. 
Arbiter  of  Qur  Ibt,  who  made  man  and  virtue^ 
never  leaves  withopt  pleafqre  the  heart  of  the 
l^oodt  nor  a  benevolent  adion  without  feward^ 
Hear^  £bns  of  men !  (fear  this  faithful  recital, 

In  one  of  thefe  fertile  vallies,  which  interfe£k 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia^  lived^fop 
a  long  tinie  a  rich  and  ancient  (hepherd^  |  kne\y 
him  well.  They  called  him  happy.  Hpwascofl? 
tent.  One  day  that  he  walked  on  the  brink  of 
^  Ip^re&t^  thrp  ai^  alley  of  p^lm  trees,^  the  browii 
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foliage  of  which  diverfified  the  verdure  of  the 
cedars,  that  cfowcied  the  fbrrocmd^ng  hills,  he 
heard  a  voice  vtrhich  fometimes  filled  ^he  vale 
vrith  piercing  cries ;  and  of  whicW  the  melrihg 
murmurs  were^  at  ot?h€r  intervals,  not  dfiftin* 
guiibable  from  th$  £)und  of  the^^lream.^ 

The  old  (hepherd  ran  to  the  fpot  from 
•whence  the  voice  arofe.  He  beheld,  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock^a  youog  man  balf-recjined  upon 
the  fand.  His  clothes  were  torn»  His  locks 
fell  in  diforder  over  his  face,  in  which  beautjr 
fhone  thro  the  thick  (hade  of  grief,  as  the  fun 
from  a  morning  cjoud.  His  cheeks  wet  with 
tears ;  his  head  bent  on  his  bofotti ;  he  re-^* 
fembled  a  rofe  daflied  with  the  fummer  ftorra. 
The  rich  (hepherd  was  moved.  He  accofted 
the  youtli,  and  faid,  Son  of  mifery !  come  to 
my  arms.   Let  me  prefs  to  my  bofom  the  man 

of  grief,  lie  is  rny  brother.  His  forrow  js  mine* 

....  •    ■ 

IThe  young  man  lifted  his  hesd  in  profQun4 
(ilence.  He  looked  upon  the  old  man  as  afto- 
nilhqd  that  benevolence  and  pity  were  yet  c%* 
ifting  on  earth.  The  fole  appearance  of  th^ 
yenerable  (hepherd  iufpired  i^ime^i^t^  confi* 

I  den^et 


defied  /His  moift  eye&  W€K  futt  of  fohned 
send  fympathetic  fiire.  They  had  that  tendbr*' 
nefs  which  makes  the  unhappy  fpcak. 

Rising  hom  the  ground  the  youth  threw* 
himfelf  into  the  arihs  of  the  (hepherd,  catling 
with  a  voice  that  made  all  the  eircrmg  hilb 
fefound,  O  Father  I  O  more  than  fattier! 
When  he  was  calmed  i  little  by  the  coaverfa* 
tion  and  carefles  of  the  old  man,  he  thus  an« 
fwered  his  repeated  ^ueflions* 

Behind  thefe  lofty  cedars,  at  the  foot  of  the 
higheft  of  theie  mountains^  ftands  the  houfe  of 
Shel-Adar,  fathcf  of  Fatme.  The  hut  of  my 
father  is  not  fkr  from  thence,  Fatme  is  the 
moft  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  the  hills.^  I 
pfFered  myfelf  to  guide  the  flocks  of  her  father, 
and  he  confented  to  it.  He  is  rich.  The  father 
of  Fatme  is  rich  ? — and  my  father  is  poor.  I 
love  Fatrn^.  Fatme  returns  my  affedion.  He^? 
father  perceived  it:  we  confefled  pur  loves  to 
him ;  and  he  wilhes  to  conflrain  me'  to  leave 
the  country  in  which  his  daughter  d>;^ells«  1 
jthrew  myfelf  at  his  feet;  and  faid,  O  father  of 
Fatme^  let  me  at^  le^ft  refide  with  my  father. 

I  con- 
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I  copi^nt  nerer  more  to  fpeak  to  Fatm^.  I  will 
never  enquire  of  her  heart..  I  will  promife  that 
I  will  not.  But  give  me  to  icpndud  one  of  thy 
moft  recDote  flocks.  O  permit  me  at  leaf):  to 
ferve  the  father  of  Fatme!  Shel-Adar  hath  re- 
fuied  me  all:  He  hath  treated  me  with  harfh- 
nefs,  while  I  had  not  (Irength  to  iiie  from  his 
houfe,  even  before  his  violence.  He  threatens 
Fatme.  Alas,  I  am  now  diftant  from  her  habi* 
tation !  Fatmp  is  unhappy.  My  father  is  infirm. 
My  mother  is  no  paprc*  I  have  twa  bretbcep, 
{o  fmall  that  they  could  hardly  reach  the  Jbweft 
brapches  of  thele  palm  trees^  My  ^ther  wd 
my  brothers  received  all  their  fubfiftence  from 
.me^  The  bounty  of  Shel-Adar  is  no  longer  my 
fupport.     Can  mifery  be  equal  to  mine? ' 

Mt  fon,  faid  the  old  man,  let  us  go  together 
to  tb?  paftures  of  Shel-Adar,  I  will  aflift  ihee 
%o  walk..  Copje.  The  youth  confented  to  it  t 
be  4raggcd  his  ftjsps  alopg  with  much  diflliculty. 
Prawjmig  near  to  tlje  refidencc  of  Shel-Adar 
tb^y  behfld  his  daughter^  She  was  loft  in 
jpi^lancholy,  The  young  m^q  faid  to  ^he  aged, 
]^hpld  Fatrae  1  The  fhepherd  without  reply 
entered  fhe  houfe  of  ShelrAdarj  and  fpoke  tq 
tot^us^ 

A  DOVK 
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A  DOVE  of  Aleppo  wafs  carried  to  Damaicus. 

'  •«!  J  If 

She  Irvdd  there  with  a  mate  of  the^trouptiy. 
Their  matter  fearing  the  dove  of  Aleppo  would 
one  day  return,  and  entice  the  other  with  ber^ 
had  them  put  them  afunder.  They,  qo- longer 
would  eat  the  grain  \yhich  he  held  to  them 
from  his  own  hand.  They  both  fiqkened* 
They  died. 

O  Shel-Adar,  divide  not  thofp  who  odly 
live,  becaufc  they  live  together.  This  joimg 
man,  whom  thou  haft  driven  from  thy  houfc,, 
is  he  a  Ion  of  virtue  ? 

Shel-Adar  anfiveted :  The  prophet  be  my 
witnefs  in  what  I  am  about  to  ipeak.'  As  the 
white  lily  in  a  bed  of  narcifluies  r  is  that  youth 
among  the  faithful.  He  furpaifes  all  the  young 
ihepherds  in  piety,  goodnefs,  and  vigilance. 
But — r— he  is  poor. 

Ah,  faid  the  old  fliepherd,  I  -^d  xnj  i^ns 
have  flocks  without  number!  I  ^ofTefs  latll^ihe 
rich  valley  of  Horafa.  The  riches  of" the  ybmig 
man  fliall  be  my  care.  A  lar^e  pbrtiorf k)f  fay 
flocks  fhall  be  at  thy  door  oh  thfe  4fadrraw, 
providinjg  thou  wilt  gi vie  him  Fatmd.  ^^ 


r  -^ 


Sazt'AT>A%  knew  the  £ime  of  the-^d  (kcp* 
h^cd.  .^  iproipifed  Jiis  dwfihter*  ,  The  .vene- 
#Abie  ancient  retii:ed* 

On  the  morrow  he  '{cixt  to.lhe  fefidepce  of 
Shel-Adar  a  tiumber  of  flocks^  more  white 
than  thcTnow  on  the  togs  of  the  mountains  in 
winter;  and  Hprds  of  horfes  more  beautiful  and 

■ 

nimble  than  thofe  that  carried  the  prophets . 

"Some  days  after  this^ worthy.  a6tion,  the  rich 
«tid  good  thepnerd  went  towards  the  cedars, 
•befieath  which  ftood^  the  dwelling  of  Shej- 
Adar.     Attend.  O  fons  of  men,  attend*. 

^ 

^The  good  fliepherd  was  leaving  a  grove,  and 
enterhig'on  a  meadow,  thro  which  raii  a  ftream 
'bofdered  with  fig-trees*  fie,  faw  upon  the  gra{s 
Shel-^Adar,  who  held  the  hand  of  an  old  man, 
X^hofe^^countehance  exprefled  wifdojn  iand  gaiety^ 
The  old  fhepherd  faw  them,  and  flopped  to  en- 
joy all  fbe  pleafure  which  the  fight  of  the  hap- 
^jnaels  of  his  Ixethreain  age  could  ^ffofd.   The 
.old  men  had  a  number  of  youths  about  tl)ea\; 
^aoiQvig  whom  were /two  9hjldren,  whofpfxve- 
tlmes  played  on  the  grafs,   and  then  wou^ 
come  to  carefs  the  two  fatHefs*    /They  ,were 

we  11*^ 
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ivell-cW;  fchey  Ihail  all  tkb;faaatrh^  viifeitity^ 
^nd  gaietj  of 'thdir  age.  ,'IFhe  good  ihSfftiletU 
eafiLy  undecilood  riiat  thefe  ichiidren  Jv^re' {He 
.brbifbers  df  the  ydang  bu&and^of  Fatm^^'i  ^tAi 
jdbat  theold- nlari,  who  held  Shel->Adar  lif^lie 
-hand^  tra&thttir;fa(llheEb 


I « #   . » J* 


Nloh£r  to  the  ^oDd  ihepherd,  by  the  (bsrde 
of  the  grove,  Fatm^  and^her  hAjJfbandfk -oti 
the  grafs.  In  n^otionlefs  rapture  they  c^tea 
looked  upon  each  other  ^  with  in tenfe  eagernefs. 
They  fmiled  lb  Twectly  th^  it  fpemed  ,th5it 

""pleafure'  alone  'had  ever  printed  its  vcftige  on 
their  faces.  Often  the  young  couple  interrupted 
their  deliciou^-filetiec  by-4tvely,  but  modeft, 
car^iles.  One  m\&ht  fee  tl^t^-tl^ey  w^ere  re** 
ftraiped  by  the  prefence  of  their  fathers.  Often 

r they  looked  around  th^nt;  and^  appeared'  intoxi'- 
cated  with  the^felioity  of  aU  that  wasdbarito 
theniy  roore^han  even' with' obeir  own.    Their 

,  joy^  which  iiaifpired^^U  the  company,  maniftfted 

^  itikH  equally  i n:  all  their*  fiaces ;  ^  as  the  famas^  %p 
proKiluces  like  flowers  oaall  ch^biaDcfaesof  che 
orange^tree. 
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THfi  good  fhepherd  looked  on  each  of  them 
by -turns.  He  then  chanced  to  turn  his  eyes 
toward  the  neighbouring  meadows.  He  beheld 
the  flocks  which  he  had  given  to'  Shel-Adar. 
They  furpaffed  \  thofe  .of  Shel^Adar,  among 
which  they  were  mingled,  and '  were  diftin- 
guiihable  by  their  fuperior  whitenefs  and  beau-^ 
ty.  Their  guides  fung  the  happinefs  of  their 
mafters  and  their  own  own. 

Sons  of  men,  ye  have  heard  my  faithful 
recital.  Be  virtuous  ye  poor,  that  the  rich  may 
be  benevolent.  Be  benevolent  ye  rich,  that  the 
poor  may.  be  virtuous. 


APOLOGUE    IX. 

NptfRSHiV'Arf :  the  Juft,:  being  one  day  a 
huodng,  would  have  eaten  of  the  gahae,  which 
he  had  .killedi  but  from  the  coniideration  that, 
after  dreiling  it,  his  attendbntis  had  ho  fait  to 
give  it  a  relifli.:  He  lent  at  laft  to  buy  fome  at 
the  ne>it  village ;  but  with  fevere  injun£lions 
QOt  to  take  it  without  paying  for  it.  What 
ivould  (e  the  harm,  faid  one  of  his  courtiers,  if 
ihe  king  did  not  pay  for  a  Tittle  fait  ?  Nourlhi- 

van 
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van  anfwered,  If  a  king  gathers  an  apple  In  tlid 
^  garden  of  one*  of  his  fubjefts,  on  the  morrow 
the  courtiers  cut  down  all  the  trees. 
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APOLOGUE    X. 

A  VIRTUOUS  king,  in  an  angry  nlonidnt^ 
orilered  one  of  his  (laves,  who  was  innocent, 
to  be  put  to  death.  O  king,  faid  he,  my  pu-i 
nifliment  ends  with  iriy  life:  thine  begins  at 
the  clofe  of  mine.     He  was  forgiven^ . 


Apologue  xt 

TijE  fori  of  Aaron  Al-Rafchid  canie  to  hira 
ivith  bitter  Complaints  againft  a  irian  who  had 
flandered  his  mothfer ;  and  demanded  vengeance. 
O  my  fori,  faid  Aaron  Al-Rafchid,  thou  art 
ibout  to  be  thyfelf  the  worft  flanderer  of  thy 
toother,,  by  perfuading  the  world  that  fhe  hath 
not  taught  thee  to  forgive. 

Gg  APO.; 
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APOLOGUE    Xir, 

A  MAN  had  quitted  the  fociety  of  the  ikr^ 
vifeSy.  and  entered  kitb  that  of  the  ph1Io£>phers* 
What  difference  do  you  find,  faid  I  to  him^ 
between  a  philofopher  and  a  dervife?  He  an- 
fivered,  Both  fwim  acrc^s  a. great  river  with 
their  brethren  of  mem  ,The  dervife  keeps  at  a 
diftance  from  the  company,  that  he  may  fwkn 
at  cafe,  and  arrive  alone  on  the  oppofite  fhore* 
The  philofopher,  on  the  contrary,  fwims  with 
the  reft,  and  often  flretehes  forth  iiis  hand  in 

« 

their  affiflance* 
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APOLOGUE  xnri, 

'  '  '  '  .         • 

NouRSHivAN  the  juft,  being  but  prkice  of 
Chdrazan^  and  fubjedt  of  the  king  of  kings, 
loved  pleafures  and  lived  with  fplendor;  his 
riches  vvere  bounteoufly  difpofed  far  and  near. 
The  mofl  excellent  fingers,  the  mofl  fkilful 
xxiuficianS)  came  to  entreat  his  audience;  and 
the  firfl  audience  made  them  opulent.  When 
he  at  length  fat. upon  the  throne  of  the  world, 
they  flocked  from  all  part?  of  the  earth.    He 

heard 
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heard  them  wkh  pleafure;  bulpaid  theiri  with 
far  lefs  liberality  than  when  he  was  a  fubjcft 
prince.  One  of  the  muHcians  dared  to  com- 
plain. May  heaven,  faid  he,  be  propitious  to 
Nourfliivau !  Empire  hath  enlarged  his  wealth, 
and  contracted  his  mind.  Ye  kings,  write  the 
anfwer  of  the  Juft  in  letters  of  gold ;  and, 
while  ye  read  it  every  day  after  your  morning 
devotions,  again  bend*  the  knee  in  adoration, 
for  the  deity  fpoke  by  his  mouth !  Nourfhivah 

faid,  FORMEKLY  1  GAVE  MY  OWN  MONEV  ; 
NOW  i  GIVE  THAT  OF  MY  PEOPLE. 


*« 


APOLOGUE    XIV. 

A  KING  of  Perfia  had  extended  an  hand  of 
iniquity  over  his  people:  he  held  them  in 
abjeft  flavery ;  and  augmented  their  mifery  by 
open  fcorn.  Impatient  of  the  harfh  and  hu- 
miliating yoke,  the  greater  part  of  his  fubje£bs 
left  their  country,  and  fought  a  refuge  .among 
flrangers.  The  revenues  of  the  prince  dimi- 
niflied  with  the  number  of  his  fubjefts.  His 
neighbours  profited  by  his  folly.  His  ftates 
were  attacked,  and  the  difcontented  foldiers 
defended  them  feebly.     He  was  dethroned* 

G,g   Z  A  KINQ 
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A  KING  ought  to  nourifh  his  pedp^  cyerl 
with  his  own  fubftance;  bccaufe  he,  holds  his 
kingdom  of  his  peopk.  Every  fubjeft  is  the 
foldier  of  a  juft  king.       ^       . 


.  ' 


APOLOGUE    XV. 

A  KING,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  had 
found  immenfe  wealth  in  the  coffers  of  his 
father*  The  hand  of  magnificence  was  opened ; 
and  the  riches  of  the  prince  were  diffufcd 
among  the  peoprle.  A  vifir  reproached  the 
prince  upon  this: 'If  an  enemy,  faid  he,  at- 
tacks yout  frontiers,  how  will  you  defend 
yourfelf,  after  haviiig^  diftributed  your  money 
aniong  your  subjects?  Then,  replied  the 
kingy  I  will  borrovv,it  of  my  fhiends.    ^ 


APOLOGUE    XVL 

A  religious  man  was  itiuch  reipeded  in 

Bagdad  for   his^  fincere  virtue,,  and  both  fhe 

'    great  men  and  the  people  thought  that  his 

prayers  took  heaven  by  ftorm.     H^fchas  Jo- 

feph,  tyrant  of  Bagdad,  came  to  him  and  laid. 

Pray 
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Pray  God  for  me.  Great  God,  faid  the  reli- 
gious, lifting  his  hands  to  heaven,  take  Haf" 
chas  Jofcph  from  this  world !  Wretch,  thod 
curfeft  me,  faid  the  tyrant.  I  aflc  of  heaven, 
replied  the  pious,  the  greatef):  favour  it  can 
grant  thee  and  thy  people. 


APOLOGUE    XVII. 


The  wife  Zirvan,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  great  Dachelim,  king  of  the 
Indies,  and  the  efteem  of  all  his  people,  was 
perfecutdd  by  the  yifir  Sourac.  Zirvan.  beheld 
himfelf  ftrlpped  of  his  wealth  and  employ- 
ments.  His  wife  died  of  forrow.  FJis  fbn 
would  have  comforted  him.t— His  fon  was  in 
fhains^ 

ZiRVAN,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  went  every 
day  into  the  garden  of  the  great  Dachelim. 
There  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  palm-tree,  and 
related  to  it  his  innocence,  and  his  misfortunes. 

A  YOITNG  man  of.  the  court  faw  and  heard 
him.  'What,  faid  he,  doft  thou  complain  to 
that  tree  ?  Dpft  thou  think  it  fenfitive  ? 

Gg  3  As 
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As  toao  lis,  aafwered  Zirvan^  and  it:  4pth  no| 
Jntf  rrupt  m^. 


APOLOGUE    XVm. 


»^ 


A  YOUNG  king  gave  himfelf  up  to  diffipar 
fion,  and  to  all  the  pleafurps  prepared  for  hini 
\>y  thofe  infamous  pouftiers,  who  Ibuild  their 
hopes  01) .  the  weaknef^  of  their  ip^fter.  One 
day  he  f)i^ng  at  jj  feaft  thtife  worcjs,  I  have  enr 
joyed  the  paft :  I  enjoy  the  prefent :  and  an^ 
pot  foUcitpjus  of  thjB  future,  A  beggar,  fitting 
under  the  hall-window^  heard  the  king,  and 
pxclainaed|  If  thpu  art  not  folicitOHS  about  thy 
own  lot,  thou  ought.efj:  to  be  about  ours. 

TiijE  kiqg  was  ftruck  with  the  fpeech.  He 
jlpproached  the  window,  looked  upon  the  poor 
man  with  attention,  and,  without  fpeaking  to 
bim,  ordered  him  a  large  funa  of  money*  then 
Jeft  the  hall  in  filence.  He  refleded  upon  his 
paft  life.  It  had  been  oppofite  to  all  his  duties^ 
^e  was  afliamed  of  himfelf.  'Heaffumed  the 
feins  qf  gpvernment^  which  he  had,  till  then^ 
pntruftpd  tQ  his  favorite?.  JJc  laboured  affidu? 
pufly^;  and  in  a  little  time  he  re-eftabli(hed  thg 
grder  and  happinefs  of  the  ernpirp^ 
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Complaints  were,,  in  the  mean  while, 
often  made  to  him  about  the  llcentioos  life  of 
the  poor  man  wbota  he  had  enriched.  A|:  laft 
he  came  one  day  to  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
covere4  with  his  old  rags,  and  begging  alms. 
The  king  (hewed  him  to  one  of  the  wife  men 
of  the  court ;  for  he  had  loved  wife  men  fince 
he  had  loved  virtue;  and  faid.  Behold  the 
cfFefts  of  my  gobdnefs.  I  loaded  that  wretch 
with  wealth;  jwid  my  benevolence  hath  only 
corrupted  him.  Riches  have  been  to  him  the 
fource  of  new  vices,  and  of  new  mifery.  It  is 
true,  faid  the  fage ;  becaufe  thou  haft  giyen  to 
-poverty  the  rewards  of  labour. 


—^ 


APOLOGUE    XIX. 

*  ,  .  "  -  « 

I  FOUND  one  day,  on  the  fea  (hore^  a  virtu- 
ous labourer  whom  a  tiger  had  almoft  de- 
voured. He  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and 
in  great  agony.  Great  God,  faid  he,  I  thank 
thee.     I  fuffer  pain,  but  not  remorfe. 

Gg4  APO- 
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APOLOGUE    XX. 

The  ^n  of  Nourfjiivan  faw  one  ^ay  a  {zg^ 
xvho  had  his  eye*  and  arms  lifted  tp  heaven, 
and  his  fape  turned  toward  the  eaft.  He  made 
to  God  this  prayer^  O  great  God,  extend  thy 
■pity  and  benefits  to  the  wicked.  Far  the  gop4 
\t  fuffices  that  they  are  good. 


#•  .  • 


■«"W"i4pMrii 


•"  w.'        '( 


•A?oi.oayE  XXL 

A  YOUNG  man,  being  intoxicated  with  wine, 
fell  afleep  by  the  fide  of  the  highway.  A  r«li-? 
jgioys,  pafpng  along  fome  time  affer,  bitterly 
revijed  him.  The  youth,  now  fbber  thro  fleep, 
raifed  his  head^  and  faid.  If  good  men  pafs  ^ 
finucr,  they  pafs  hun  with  benevolence. 


APOLOGUE    XXIL 

Abu  HuRUgA  pfed  to  think  it  his  duty  often 
to  fee  Muftapha,  to  whom  God  be  merciful. 
Mi^ftapha  one  day  faid  to  him,  O  Abu  Hurura, 
fee  me  feldom  that  love  mav  increafe. 

?  '  APO- 
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APOLOGUE.  XXIII. 

A  FOX  rAinniiig  very  fa  ft  was  met  by  ^  cfvet 
cat.  What  crime  h^ve  you  committed,  faid 
fhe  cat,  that  yoi^  (hould  flic  fo  fwiftly?  The 

,  fox  ^nfwered,  I  flie  bepaufe  |  heard  hunters  in 
the  field  who  faid  they  wifhed  very  muck  for 
a  camel.    1$  there  any  likenefs  between  you  ? 

'  No,  faid  the  fox,  but  if  any  of  my  enemies 
came  in,  and  called  me  a  jcamel,  I  know  there 
)vould  be  no  further  enquiries. 


APOLOGUE    XXIV, 

I  REMEMBER  that  in  my  youth,  having  nb- 
tions  of  fevere  piety,  I  ufed  to  rife  in  the  night 
to  watch,  pray,  and  read  the  holy  Koran.  One 
night  thqt  I  had  never  flept,  but  was  wholl/ 
employed  in  thpfe  exercifes,  my  father,  a  man 
pf  pradlical  virtue,  awaked  while  I  was  reading 
the  Koran  with  filent  devotion.  Behold,  faid  I 
to  him,  thy, other  children  are  loft  in  irreligious 
ilumber,  while  I  alone  wake  to  praife  God. 
Son  of  my  foul,  he  anfwered,  it  is  better  to 
fleep  than  wake  to  remark  the  faults  of  thy 
brethren. 

L  E  T. 
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LETTER    LH. 

*    • 

A  PROMISE  is  with  me  a  matter  of  mod: 
religious  confideratioiiy  and  as  you  are 
pleafed  to  remind  me  of  one  I  made  to  you,  on' 
9  former  occafion,  with  regard  to  Taflb^s  Geru- 
falemme,  I  haften  to  fulfil  it  by  fubmitting  to 
you  an  eftimate  of  the  merits  of  that  work. 

To  proceed  on  this  after  the. manner  in 
which  Mr^  Addiibn  hath  treated  the  Paradife 
Loft  will  be  mod:  eligible;  that  is,  fifft  to 
coniider  the  faults  of  the  work^  then  to  exa* 
xnine  its  worth   under  the  diftin£fc  heads  of 

^  Fable  with  its  incidents,  Pcrfons,  iuid  Lan» 

,  guage. 

The  faults  of  language  have  already  been 
difcufTed  in  a  former  Letter,  to  which  I  refer : 
thofe  that  remain  for  prefent  animadverdon 
belong  to  the  incidents  and  characters ;  and  the 
defeats  of  both  are  happily  minute  and  rare.- 

* 

7  ThR 


* 
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TsE  only  incident^  which  I  can  cotidemn  ii| 
the  whole.fable,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Thirty- 
third,  and  following,  ftanzas  of  the  Fourteenth 
Canto,   and  a  few  ftanzas  of  the  Fifteenths 
The  ftory  of  the  old  Magician ;  his  connexion 
with  Peter  the  Hermit ;  his  dwelling  (XV.  3, 
.&c.)  ate  all  unnatural  to  excefs ;  incredulus  odi. 
^6  a  good  Chriftian's  being  a  Magician,  in 
Lord  Bacon's  fcnfe,  I  cannot  confirm  Mr.  Ad* 
difon^s  objedion.  The  popular  fuperftition  hatl> 
nvhite  vj/izards,  and  black  wizards;  magician j^ 
who  deal  with  the  demons  of  Platonifm,  and 
with  devils.     The  Eaftern  creed  makes  Salo^ 
mon  <3t  magician  and  pious  prince,  without  fut* 
picipn  of  diflbnancy*    It  is  not  therefore  to  this 
perfon^s  being  a  pious  magician  that  I  objc&, 
but  to  the  unneceflary  miracles  that  are  diffufed 
arour)d  him;  Hot  to  the  Charader,  but  to  the 
Incidents  which  attend  it.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  faulty  Characters  in  the 
peruflilepame,  I  think  that  there  are  far  too 

•  pniany  female  warriors  in  it.  We  are  obliged  to 
Virgil  for  the  firft  perfonage  of  this  fort;  the 

u  yere  fenfe  of  Homer  admitted  no  fuch  dreams. 

Pacier  hath  wellobferved  that  2  circumflance 
%  that 


I 

i 
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that  is.  pofitive  f?6k  in  real  life,  might  yet  be 
much  too  improbable  for  poetry^  We  know 
from  hiftory  that  Vermina,  thp  daughter  pf 
Syphax, .  was  in  the  fieljj  fighting  In  affiftancc 
of  Hannibal,  when  he  received  his  Iiaft  defeat 
from  Scipio;  a  circumftance,  which,  being  fb 
recent,  probably  fuggefted  Camilla  to  Virgif, 
We  know  from  hiftory  the  marjtial  fpirit  qf 
Bonduca,  of  many  Scandinavian  ladies,  and  the 
like;  yet  all  fhefe  will  not  vindicate  the.sid- 
miffion  of  female  warrjors  into  poetry,'  where 
the  GRAND  TRUTH  OF  NATjjRE  is  the  objeft, 
i)Ot  the  paltry  truth  of  fadt.  Taflq  hath  how- 
ever a  very  ftrong  apology  to  offer  for  his 
fometinries  making  thp  word  warrior  of  the 
feminine  gender,  and  that  is  the  coincidence  of 
his  ftory  with  the  times  and  manners  of  chi- 
valry  :  times  and  rnanqers  which  presented  fb 
many  Inftances  of  this  folecifrn  m  co/lume^  as 
almbft  to  elevate  truth  of  fa£l  into  truth  of 
nature. 

» 

So  much  for  the  faults  of  tlie  Gerufalemme : 
they  are  not  many;  yet  the  eye.  of  critical 
iuftice  will  never  be  able  to  find  more.  The 
beauties  fortunately  prefcnt  themfeUes  at  more 
length.  , 

The 
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■ThsFAble  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  bed 
for  epic  poetry  that  ever  was  chofen.'  It  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  as  much  as  the 
Sepulchre  of  Chriil  was  thought  at  the  period 
of  the  a<5tion,  (and  to  which  iiv  all  poetry  we 
muft  ever  accommodate  our  minds,)  to  exceed 
the  value  of  a  ftrgmpet ;  as  much  as  the  objeft 
of  the.rnoft  zealous  adoration  of  half  the  gidbe 
was  fuperior  tO'the  Uterrlma  belli,  cauja.  .    .  ^ 

The.  Fabje  was  fo  grand  and  general,  had 
Taflb  managed  it  to  its  utmoft  advantage,  as 
to  intereft  every  nation  in  Europe  by  the  detail 
of  the  exploits  of  its  own  warriors.  It  may 
indeed  be  Rioted  as  a  blemifh  in  the  condu(Sl  of 
the  fable,  that  TafTo  is  always  an  Italian  and 
not  an  Europe^in.  He  never  dwells  with  appa^ 
rent  fatisfa.dion  but  upon  the  glorious  deeds, 
of  his  own  countrymen,  who  had  in  fad  the 
fmalleft  (hare  in  the  enterprife.  Homer's  fabje 
only  nationally  interefted  the  Greeks'  and 
neighbouring  ftates ;  Taffo's  might  "have  na- 
tionally interefted  every  country  of  Europe, 
had  he  ufed  it  with  proper  liberality.  As  it 
ftands  it  is  a  great  and  intercftlng  'Fable  *to 
every  reader ;  tho,  it  muft  at  tlie  fame'tiir.e  be 

con- 
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'lionfefle^y  that  it  might   hav6  been  renc^efec^ 
more  (b  to  ao  infinite  degree. 

Most  of  the  incidents  miift  be  allowed  to 
have  great  novelty  and  merit.  None  of  themi 
arc  foreign  to  the  work,  or  can  properly  be 
called  epifodes,  like  Virgirs  of  Dido,  which 
hath  no  fort  of  relation  to  his  fable*  The  in- 
cident of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  tho  one  of  the 
moft  detached,  is  infinitely  more  a  part  of  the 
Gerufalemme,  than  the  adventure  with  Dido 
is  of  the  Eneid;  and  were  It  much  left  {o^  \t^ 
eminent  beauty  muft  preclude  it  from  all  cen- 
fure:  if  we  condemn  it,  we  muft  crown  it  with 
laurel.  Moft  of  the  incidents  have  moreover 
that  pleafing  air  of  miracle,  which  offends  not 
probability,  and  affords  the  genuine  pleafure  of 
poetry  to  the  reader.  Thofe  incidents,  around 
which  this  fairy  light  is  not  caft,  maintain 
their  native  force  with  great  dignity  and  in- 
tereft.  The  grand  incident  of  Armida's  intet- 
vention,  with  its  confequences,  is  mafterly  to 
a  fupremc  degree :  the  miraculous  is  thro-out 
carried  to  all  its  height,  yet  with  the  conftant 
prefervation  of  a  fevere  probability.  The  de- 
parture of  Riualdo  from  the  camp  is  artfully 

managed. 
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tnanagecl.  H^d  he  left  it  with  the  herd  of 
warriors  who  followed  Aroiida,  the  dignity,  of 
his  charader  would  have  fufFered  violation.  A 
ftfonger  cauie,  ind  worthy  of  the  effect,  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  us ;  md  faves  the  fame  of  Rinaldo 
^andofTafib. 


The  fubfequent  amorous  adventures  of 
Rinaldo  and  Armida,  TsifEb  appears  to  me  to 
have  taken  the  hint  of  from  thofe  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  as^bcautifully  painted  by  the  celebrated 
Agnolo  Poliziano  in  his  Stanze^  written  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  before  the  Gerufe- 
lemme.  If  you  have  not  read  the  Italian  poetry 
of  Poliziano,  you  have  a  great  plcafure  yet  to 
come.  His  Stanza  are  exquifite,  and  his  Pithy- 
rambic  Ode  beginning 

Ognun'  fequa  Baccho  te ! 
Baccbo,  Baccho,  evoe  1 
Chi  vol  bcver,  chivol  bevere 
Vcgna  a  bever,  vegna  qui,  &c. 

to  be  found  at  the  end  of  hiS  Offeo  defervcs 
high  praife.  The  beft  edition  of  his  Stanze^  &c; 
is  that  of  Padua  J  765.  '  ..  / 
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To  Veturn.  The  paftoral  incident  iri,  the' 
Seventh  1:>ook  is  a  delicious  relief  from  the 
fcetxes  of  war  and  horror  whieh  precede  it* 
Nothing  can  have  a  more  pleafing  effefi  oh  the 
imagination  than  fuch  contrafts,  when  managed 
with  artificial  propriety.  The  return  to  prot- 
fpcifis  of  the  greateft  horror  and  fublimity  in 
oature/ which  the  after  part  of  this  Seventh 
BocJk  prefents,  is  ftill  an  example  of  the  happy 
effeiS  of  coutraft  of  incident,  which  is  neycr 
perceived  but  by  a  reader  of  fome.taftc;  whereas 
contraft  of  chara3:er  is  glaring,  and  of  no  art 
or  effcQ.  It  is  always  a  fure  mark  of  a  writer's 
inexperience  in  portraits  when  he  is  obliged  to 
fet  them  ofFby  foils. 


.    4 


The  incident  of  the  death  of  Sueno  and  bis 
hoft  in  the  Eighth  Bock,  feems  to  me  more  of 
an  unneccfiary  epifode  than  the  tale  of  Olindo 
and  Sophronia,  fo  much  objeded  to  by  fmall 
critics.  It  may  be  hiftoric  truth,  for  aught  1 
remember,  for  I  have  hot  now  the  Ge/ia  Dei  per 
Itrfincos  at  hand,  but  I  fear  it  is  not  poetic  truth. 
Cui  bono  ?  What  purpofe  doth  it*  ferve  ?  Yet, 
after  all,  he  muft  be  a  fevere  critic  who  would 
cauge  ic  with  the  faults  of  the  Gerufalemme. 

It 


J 
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It  beat's  a  gfeiieral  connexion  with  the  piece  m 
different  muitite  after  relations ;  which  ts  furely 
etiotigh'-for  hs  vindication.  Can  fo  much' be 
faid  fbV  th<i'ghoft  of  Dido  ? 


#  *♦ 


To  dwell  on  all  the  incidents  of  the  Gem- 
felemme  were  inconfiftent  with  my  purpofe ; 
I  fhall  therefbre  content  myfelf  with  proceed-"^* 
ing  to-hjint  at  only  the.'. principal.  Soliman*s 
introd««ftibn  to.  A^adib,ih  the. Tenth  Book,  is 
a  'very  great  iraprovement  on'  that  of  Ulyfes 
to  Atcinous  irf  the  Seventh  book  of  the  Odyfiey. 
The  whole  adventure  with  Ifmeno  is  mafterly, 
aitd  lyperlativeiy"  plealing  to  the  imagination. 
Tafib's  very  imitations  are  in  that  'original 
ftyle,  which,  I  think,  you  before  agreed  is  the 
only  poffible  merit  which  imitation  can  have ; 
and  in  fa£l  none  but  original  writers  can  imi- 
tate in  this  way. 

The  ftory  of  Clorinda  is  evidently  built  up- 
on the  Ethiopic  Hiftory  of  Heliodorus,  a  work 
of  the  very  firft  merit.     The  incident  of  her 
dying  by  the  hands  of  Tancred,  her  lover,  is  ^ 
artfully  wrought  up,  and  hath  no  fmall  claini  -^ 
to  the  pa'thetict 

Hh  In 
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In  the  Thirteenth  Book  the  enchanted  wood^ 
and  apparition  of  the  city  of  fire,  are  incidents 
of  miracle^  Jpeciofa  mir acuta ^  which  approach 
to  the  fublime*  The  principal  incident  of  t^e 
next  Canto  hath  already  been  mentioned  in 
terms  of  reprobation. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Canto  the  voyage  of  the 
two  warriors  is  exquifitely  pleafing  to  the 
imagination.  Taflb,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his 
poem,  made  them  go  to  America,  and  beyond;, 
but  well  alterbd  this,  and  confined  their  voyage 
to  the  length  of  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  iflandSr. 
Indeed  it  was  a  violation  of  probability  to 
fuppofe  that  three  perlons,  natives  of  Europe 
were  in  America  in  the  Eleventh  century,  and 
yet  that  continent  remain  undifcovered  till  the 
Fifteenth  ;  tho  thefe  Europeans  returned  in 
fafety  to  a  whole  army  of  their  countrymen, 
and  muft  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  related 
this  adventure  to  them  in  terms  of  due  admi- 
ration. Tlie  fifteen  refcinded  ftanzas  are  how« 
ever  well  worthy  of  Taflb,  and  as  I  dare  ,fay 
you  have  not  leen  them,  I  Ihall  give  you  one 
or  two* 
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/The  fifu  3elcribes  the  Cfdfs,  a  cohfiellatlofl 
df  the  fouthern  henaifpner^. 

Miran  quafi  dad  huVoli  dl  iiibUe 

Luci  ih  vin  congregatci  i^  in  itiei^zo  a  4ueliei 

Girar  con  ailgiiftiffinre  ri volte 

JDuc  pigre  e  brunc  e  picdiolette  ftelie : 

E  fovra  ior,  di  Groce  in  forma  accolte, 

Q^attro  pni  gfaridi  lumttaoxe  e  belle, 

Eccdvi  i  luihi  oppbfti  al  freddo  Phiuftro  j 

Ghe  qui  fegtiatio  (flilTc)  il  i*oIo  d'  Auftrd* 

'  Mican  due  merglii  indi,  tdti  1*  ale  mblli 
(^a(i  i^adendo  ahdar  T  ^oiida  marina : 
Ia  fatal  donna  a  i  diid  Olierrier  moftroil^^^  . 
Per  fegiid  chc  la  ripa'  e  gia  yicinai 

.    Et  ieceo  di  Idntano.  bfcriri  colli 
Scdprdh  de  Tumil  terra  peregrin^. .  . 
Lor  ntsl  petto  tin  deCo  fubito  viene 
t)i  lafciar  1*  acque,  e  di  calcar  1*  arerie* 

Thfcfe  twd  dcfcribe  the  pacific  ocean^  atid 
the  ifles  on  one  of  which  Aririlda  s  flation  was 
at  firft  placed  by  TalToj 

^  *    Efcdn  del  brete  ftrettb  al  oeeahd 

'  Vafto  et  immenfo,  11  q[aal  co'  renti  hi  ttcgua  \ 
Si  eh*  onda  pur  non  diffaguaglia  il  piano 
Cni  ftabil  calma,  a  quafi  ^terna^  adegua : 
Or,  pcrebe  ^1  coffo,  the  da  ftnno  umand 
ilecco  hon  e^  rapidatiiente  fegua^ 

Spirigt 
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Spinge  fempre  foave^  c  fempre  egualc> 
Gli  avventurofi  crranti  aura  fatale. 

A  deftra  6  lungo  tratto :  c  quivi  e  il  Guito, 
E  co'l  ricco  Peru  Taurea  Caftiglia. 
Ma  k  nave,  feguendo  il  manco  lito,    .  .. 
Vcr  la  terra  anco  ignota  il  cammia  pielie  j 
£  trova  un  mar^  .fi  d'Ifole  fornito 
Che  1'  Egeo  con  le  Cicladi  fomiglia* 
£  gia  da  che  lafciar  V  arene  Ibere 
Eran  dieci  albe  fcorfe.  eKjieci  fere. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Canto  the  incident  of  Ri* 
naldo's  immediate. affent  to  the  perfuafions  of 
the  two  warriors  is  much  too  rapid.  As  it 
was  the  hinge  upon  wl^ich  the  crifis  of  the 
poem  turned,  no  art  fliould  have  fpared  to 
render  it  interefting  by  many  difficulties  and 
folutions.  The  warriors  inducing  Rinaldo  to 
liften  to  the  expoftulations  of  Armida  is  an  ar- 
ticle ftill  more  unfortunate.  It  was  their  part 
to  hurry  him  off;  his  to  delay. 

y 

The  clrcumftance, .  in  the  next  book,  of  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt  giving  the  command  of  his 
vafl  forces  to  a  lieutenant  is  very  ill  imagined. 
It's  being  conformable  to  hiftory  were  no  ex- 
cufe.     Had  the  foldan  led  them  himfelf,  and 

fought 
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fought  hlmfelf  with  Godfrey,  and  fallen  by 
his  hand,-  more  granddur  and  more  intereft 
would  have  accrued  to  the  cataftrophe  of  this 
immortal  poem.  Not  to  mention  that  a  lieute- 
nant was  an  improper  perfbnage  to  be  the  com- 
mander of  fo  many  auxiliary  kings. 

'  -  V        • 

The  incidents  in  the  Eighteenth  Canto  are, 
as  ufual  with  Taflb,  very  well  ordered.  The 
fcenes  in  the  next  are  an  exquifite  relief  from 
the  repetition  of  general  battles  which  is  fo  apt 
to  difguft.  Erminia's  meeting  with  Tancred 
is  moft  artfully  contrived,  and  wrought  up  to 
no  mean  fhare  of  pathos.  The  adventures  of 
Vafrino  have  all  that  intereft  which  extreme 
danger,  fuch  as  muft  always  attend  the  moft: 
diftionourable  office  of  a  fpy,  never  fail  to 
^aife. 

In  the  Twentieth  and  Laft  Book  Taflb  hath 
drawn  from  Hiftory  the  moft  grand  aiid  in- 
terefting  cataftrophe  of  any  epic  poem  in  the 
world  without  exception.  The  city  of  Jeru* 
falem  is  takfen,  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift  freed, 
in  the  Eighteenth  Book.  What  then  re- 
mained? Hiftory  tells  us  that,    four   or   five 

H  h  ^  days 
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days  after  thjg  taking  the  holy  city,  the  vaft 
forces  of  the  fultan  q{  Egypt,  amounting  to 
near  100,000  Infantry,  and  40,000  horfe,  c^me 
to  afiail  the  ^idlors  now  weakened  by  repeated 
conflii^s  to  about  12,000  men  if  I  remember 
right.  ViSory  however  declarpd  in  favour  of 
th$i  Chriftians,  with  a  flaughter  of  the  e^iemy 
almoft  unparalleled^  Wha(  a  glorious  cataf- 
trpphe !  A  cataftrophe  at  the  fame  tune  abfo? 
lutcly  neceflary  to  fulfil  the  eyent  Taffq 
^  hath  ayjiiled  himfelf  of  it,  as  indepd  a  writer  of 
half  his  t^Ipnts  muft  have  dooe.  It  hath  aj* 
ready  been  reiparked  that  it  might  hj^v?  beei^ 
heightened ;  bur,  as  it  ftandS;^  I  do  no^  hefitat^ 
to  pronounce  it  the  grandeft  plof^  tha$  ^  epig 
poern  p^n  poffibly  have, 

Not  to  intrude  too  mujch  on  your  patiencei 
the  further  confideration  of  this  wonderful 
poem  {\i3i\.\  hp  deferred  pill  a  futurp  pccafionf 


Jl^ETTER 
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LETTER     Lin. 

THE  hypocrUy  you  laugh  at  is  very  com-* 
mon^  L)t;^tature  hath  its  hypofcrilies  as 
well  as  religion^  That  which  you  mention,  in 
terijas  of  juft  derifion,  is  one  of  the  m oft  fre- 
quent, where  3  man  who  is  fenfible  that  he 
hath  ftudied  9  branch  of  fcience  much,  and 

* 

knows  the  value  pf  hts  opinions  concerning  it,; 

yet  pretends  to  fujbmit^  with  modeft  deference, 

to  the  feptiments  of  people  whofe  ignorance  he 

knows  to  convidion,     Can  any  hypocrify  be 

more  grofs  ?  Were  it  not  much  more  manly  to 

^flume  that  noble  confidentia  fui^  one  of  the  heft 
•  ^  **•  ■         * 

of  the  anpient  virtues,  the  parent  of  many  other 
virtues,  but  tiow  unknown  to  us,  or  unknown 
as  a  virtue?  Is  fincerity,  that  nobleft  attribute 
of  the  moral  character  of  man,  to  be  facrificed 
pn  the^ltar  of  falfe  modcfty  ? 

From  principles  of  the  fame  hypocrifwwe 
often  fee  opinions  contrary  to  truth,  but  which 
happen  to  be  affirmed  by  writers  of  eftablifhed 

H  h  4  '       reputa^ 
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reputation,  aflented  to*  in  filence  by  others  of 
equal  talents,  who  know  their  falfity,  but  dare 
not  fet  their  judgment  againft  that  of  authors 
of  celebrity^  not  from  modefty,  for  that  man 
cannot  be  found  who  will  confefs  the  mind  of 
another  to  be  fuperior  to  his  own,  hut  from 
bafe  hypocrify  of  raodefty.  Independent  of 
this  vice  of  fimulation.  Science  would  advance 
in  the  world  with  double  rapidity.  Names, 
and  pretended  deference  to  them,  have  been 
tJtiG  great  barriers  in  every  age  that  have  con- 
fined know  lege  to  half  its  proper  bounds^ 


•A  YET  more  glaring  literary  hypocrify  is 
that  by  which  an 'ignorant  man  affumes  the 
garb  of  fcience ;  as  the  worft  hypocrify  in  the 
moral  world  is  that  bv  which  a  vicious  rtian 
aflumes  the  maflc  of  religion.  In  thelattei^a 
hypocrite  may  often  be  difcovered  by  pufhing 
his  fimulation  too  far;  and  in  the  like  manner 
a  literary  impoftor  is  apt,  not  to  difplay  too 
much  learning,  for  he  hath  got  none  i  butj  to 
ufe  the  character  of  a  learned  man  in  the  €X- 
treme.  He  (hakes  his  head  at  the  mofl  trivial 
queftion,  and,  with  many  hems  and  ha\  fays 
it  is  a  difficult  point,  a  very  difficult  point  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  and  would  require  very  mature  examina- 
tion.  When  any  perfon  prelpnt  fays  the  point 
is  very  eafy,  takes  it  in  hand,  and  folves  it  to 
the  fatisfaftion  of  every  body,  the  hypocrite  of 
learning  fliakes  his  head,  fays  that  folution  is 
trivial ;  and  perhaps  is  polijte  enough  to  hint 
,  that  it  equals  the  underftauding  of  the  audi- 
ence; but  that  he  upoti  proper  occafion,  and  to 
a  learned  company,  could  have  given  a  much 
more  profound  account  of  the  matter* 

You  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  friend,  what 
an  important  thing  a  (hake  of  the' head  is.  It 
makes  a  man  look  fo  wife !  I  have  known 
people  get  fame,  pleafure,  opulence,  only  by 
(baking  their  heads;  tho,  God  knows,  to  ufe 
a  trite  witticifm,  there  was  nothing  in  them. 
A  fhake  of  the  head  from  an  ignorant  man  is 
learning;  from  a  mean  man,  greatnefa^  from 
a  dull  man,  wit ;  from  a  flupid  man,  genius ; 
from  a  poor  man,  -wealth;  from  a  fool,  wif*  ' 
dom.  1  wonder  no  wit  fhould  have  written  a 
treatifc  On  the  art  ofjbaking  the  head.  It  were 
furely  capable  of  much  illuflration ;  and  no 
writer  need  be  alhamed  of  handling  it,  when 
he  hath  the  example  of  Mr.  Addifon  before 

him. 
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hita,  who  hath  written  at  fome  length  On  the 
(trt  of^ furling  the  ffnt^  an  inftrument  of  equal 
vcntofity.  But,  leaft  you  fliould  be.  fhaking 
your  head  at  rae  al}  thi?  while,  \  ihaU  here 
pjofe  na^  Lefter, 


«.   f 
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X 


I  HAVE  heard  it  ferioufly  debated  in  coi|? 
verfation  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  writer 
to  obtain  a  falfe  fanie,  and  that  celebrity  mufl: 
pver  bje  the  fruit  of  fome  proportionable  merit* 
This  opinion^  as  falie  as  it  is  plaufible,  de« 
ferves  a  confutation  at  fome  length  from  its 
important  cpnfequences  to  the  interelU  of  liteT 
faturcy 

The  fam^  qf  a  good  writer  refembles  the 
defcent  of  a  pyramid,  mofl:  minute  at  firft,,  but 
fwelling  to  an  enormous*  bafe,  which  ftands 
firm  ^s  the  earth,  and  defies  every  tempeft, 
and  even  the  lilent  wafte  of  time.  Falfe  fame 
yefembles  the  pyraipid  likewife  in  every  thing 
but  ^ts  dur?ibility ;  but  in  another  view,  fqr  it 
nfes  fronpi  a  broad  bafe^  and  tapers  to  Qothing. 
Hence  that  applaufe,  'which  is  wide  at  firft, 
is  very  feldom  lafting ;  and  durable  reputatton 
almoft  always  fprings  fronj  very  minute  begin* 
pin^s. 
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A  good  writer  is  ftWom  or  never  popular 
at  firft.  His  ideas  are  fo  niuch  out  of  the 
common  line,  that  he  is  not  underftood,  much 
lefs  tafted,  by  the  mob  of  his  day.  True  judges, 
men  of  real  fcience,  are  always  his  firft  ad- 
mirers from  congeniality  of  mind;  and  his 
fame,  when  fwelled  to  a  vaft  river,  is  yet  of 
the  utmoft  purity,  becaufe  its  fcources  are 
clear.  The  applaufe  of  true  judges  is  the  only 
Jiving  fame  which  a  writer  of  true  tafte  can 
relifli.  When  popular  acclamation  rifes  around 
him,  he  will  be  ready  to  fay ;  with  that  an- 
cient Greek,  upon  hearipg  an  unexpe&cd  roar 
of  praife  from  the  populace,  whom  he  was  ad- 
drefling  ;  Have  I /aid  afoolijh  thing  f 

The  opinion  of  men  of  learning  always 
leads  the  mob,  when  it  hath  had  a  proper  pe« 
riod  to  operate :  the  opinion  of  the  mob  is 
feldom  or  never  that  of  men  oi  learning  ;  and 
in  no  inftance  can  lead  it. 

The  fame  of  the  moft  fuperlative  writers  is^ 
even  after  thoufands  of  years,  always  confined 
to  fuperior  minds :  the  popiilar  acclaim  is  only 
an  unmeaning  echo  of  it.     Du  Bos  hath  well 

obferved 
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obferved  that  the  true  reputation  of  Homer  •  is 
at  this  day  confined  to  thofe  who  can  read  and 
admire  him  in  the  original;  perhaps  amounting 
to  two  hundred  perfons  in  the  world :  his  other 
pretended  admirers  difgrace  his  genuine  fame, 
and  are  the  mere  babbling  echoes  of  the 
former. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  every  fuperlativc 

writer.     Is  Pindar,  is  Tacitus  the  minion  of 

the  populace  ?  Our  own  Milton,  our  Shakfpere 

univerfal  as  he  is,  are  not  underftood,  or  the 

lead  reliihed,  by  one  perfon  in  a  thoufand  who 

echo  their  celebrity  with  open  mouth.     Were 

the  genuine  fentiments  of  the  million  enquired 

into,  it  would  be  difcovered  that  any  faftiion- 

-able  bauble  of  the  diurnal  kind  is  of  far  more 

eftimation,  in  their  fight,  that  the  immortal 

labours  of  thefe  glorious  writers.     What  is»  the 

ufe  of  diamonds  to  them  ?  Can  they  eat  them  ? 

No,  wfith  the- cock  in  the  fable,  grains  of  corn 

were  better ;  and  where  corn  is  not  to  be  had, 

even  chaff. 

But  before  the  breeze  of .  time  that  chaff 
vaniihes :  while  diamonds  remain  and  blaze  to 
eternity  • 

MiiN 
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tAmai,  of  iuperiof  talenrs  hav«  it  ritft  ki  ihtlt 
|)ower  to  adjaft  the  reptitatioti  ctf  a  wdrtc  at 
once* ,  They  niuft  ha*^  timfc  t(S  tiahfidir  hi 
Perhaps  the  author  is  khowrt  to  many  of  them  i 
and  they  tremble  at  the  fufpicion  of  partialityi 
Perhaps  they  are  carelefs ;  perhaps  they  are  in- 
vidious i  perhaps  they  are  foes  of  the  author; 

Meanwhile  a  work  of  real  rfierlt  is  fiirer 
to  be  oeglefted^  for  where  (hall  the  cattle  go 
when  there  is  no  guide  f  The  little  craft  ard 
Ooafling  round  their  own  paltry  ibores^  and 
knoiv  not  that  a  taew  world  is  difcdveredi  If 
they  did^  how  (hall  they  fail  to  it^  Vtthdut 
J)Owers,  and  vrithout  a  compafs  ?  The  fixiall 
fiflies  they  find  at  home  dre  enough  ftfr  them  i 
they  leave  the  exploration  of  the  treafurcs  of 
other  cliinates  to  thofe  who  are  in  poflefiton  of 
fuperioi^tneans  of  navigation^ 

The  fame  of  few  writers^  whofe  i^ikks  afe 
tibt  of  a  more  temporary  kind^  call  be  eftimated 
in  the  century  in  which  they  live.  Qne 
hutidred  years  of  purgatory  may  with  great 
juflice  be  looked  upon  as  afligned  to  m^ 
authors  before  they  pafs  to.paradiife  or  damna* 

tioa, 

%  l^ot;ss£At; 
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RoussEAV  I  think  obferves  that  the  path  to 
true  fame,  like  that  to  the  temple  of  virtue,  is 
moil  arduous  and  difficult :  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  where  this  difficulty  is  not  found,  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  that  the  path  is  not  the 
true  one. 

I  KNOW  not  however  if  living  fame  which 
is  almoft  always  falfe,  be  not  of  more  real 
moment  to  any  writer,  or  artlft,  than  pofthu* 
mous  and  eternaL  The  latter  will  npver  buy 
him  a  great  coat;  whereas  the  former  heaps 
wealth  and  honours  upon  his  happy  head* 
Living  fame  is  fvvcet  mufic  to  the  ears,  thc^ 
one  Were  even  certain  that  it  will  die  with  us  $ 
poflhumous  fame  is  unenjoyable  by  us,  is  of* 
no  exiftence  to  us.  The  falfe  prefcience  of  it 
affords  high  fatisfaftion  to  the  vain-gldrioua 
fool ;  but  the  true  prefcience  of  it  flightly  af-« 
icGts  the  great  and  the  wife. 

It  hath  already  been  obferved  that  legiti* 
mace  celebritylsonly  to  be  found  in  the  miouths 
of  true  judges,  who  arc  fully  as  rare  as  good 
writers ;  in  fo  much  that  for  fifty  years  after 
Milton's  Gomus  was  publilhed,  nobody  knew 

its 
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ih  worth  but  Sir  Henry  Wotton/  *fhe  delay, 
which  true  judges  always  adopt'ift  pronouncing 
upon  fuperior  works,  hath   alfp  been  /latedt- 

The  public  inthe  mean  tirtie,  led  by  capricd  or 

•    •  •*  »         . 

falhion,  beftow  their  applaufe,  which  they 
ought  carefully  to  hoard  for  real  merit,  upon 
every  gewgaw  that  comes  in  their  way.  Hence 
the  number  of  falfe  reputations  is  almoft  in- 
finite ;  ani  in  proportion  to  the  true  about  one 
thoufand  td'onc 

An^y  perfon  who  doubts  if  fame  may  ever 
be  furreptitioufly. acquired,  need  only  to  look 
rnto  the  title  pages,  and  cotetopbrary  produc«> 
tions,  of  a  thoufa«id  works  of  ♦the  laft  and  pre- 
fent  century,  In  the  firft  he  will  fee  fome  times 
the  Twelfth  edition,  of  fome  poetical  or  other 
work  which  difgraces  the  human  mind  :  in  the 
laft  he  will  obferve  the  vain  and  tranfitory 
praifes  beftowed  on  it  by  writers  of  equal  mi- 
iiutenefs  of  intellect.  For  one  inftance  in  a 
thoufand  of  thefe  fadls.  Cotton's  Virgil  Tra- 
veftie'had  Fourteen  editions,  Milton's  Poems, 
hardly  two  ;  and  fee  the  praifes  of  the  matchlefs 
Orinda's  poems  in  Cowley,  and  others.  Who 
was  (he  \  Can  there  be  a  flronger  illuftratic^  of . 

my 
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my  pofition,  that,  falfc  reputations  aduall/ 
exift  ?  Nay  I  know  that  I  could  from  this  very 
century  mufter  up  complete  evidences  of  my 
pofition,  that  they-^lurpafs  the  true  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  at  Teaft  one  thoufand  tp  one. 

I  KNOW  not  how  it  is,  but. it  is  certainly  a 
more  favourable  fymptom  of  a  work   to  have 
enemies  at  firft,  than  admirers.    The  ingeni- 
ous author  of  the  Book  De  TEfprit,  a  wprk  in 
which  great  talents  are  exerted  to  fupport  bad 
principles,  obferves  with  truth  that  fuperiority 
is  fure  to  create  eneniies.     The  maxim  of  moft 
people  is-  that  of  the  fiphefians.  If  any  one  ex*- 
cells  among  us^  let  bim  go  and  excell  el je where. 
M.'Helvetius  hath  aptly  diftinguifiied  the  efteem 
profefled  for  writers  of  repute  into  two  forts  ; 
an  efteem  of  prejudice,    taken   up    upon  the 
word  of  others,  and   an  efteem  of  fentiment. 
The  laft  1   call  the  only  foundation  of  true 
fame,  when  it  is  the  fentiment  of  a  fuperior . 
fouU     He  marks  Corneille  as  a  writer  whofo 
efteem  ftands  wholly  upon  prejudice,  and  not 
ientiment. 

I  i  When 
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When  I  -mention  popular  fame,  as  of  no 
account  in  forming  our  judgement  of  the 
worth  of  a  modern  writer,  1  do  not  mean  to 
fpeak  but  of  works  out  of  the  common  clafs ; 
works  that  give  new  forms  to  human  talents. 
Works  of  themfelves  merely  popular,  as  novels, 
and  the  like,  need  not  ftand  the  teft  of  their 
century  before  their  fame  may  be  called  per- 
manent. A  table  of  periods  that  muft  pafs 
over  different  works,  before  the  ftamp  of  lad- 
ing worth  is  piit  ujjon  them,  might  be  curious. 
Let  us  try  it.     Suppofe : 

Epic  poetry      -  -  -         -         loo  years. 

Dramatic  poetry  -          -           50  years. 

Hiftory          -           -  -            100  years. 

Lyric  poetry           -  -             100  years. 

Novels         -          -  -         -        ^o  years. 

Satiric  poetry         -  -         •         20  years. 

Didaftic  poetry  -          -           20  years. 

Philofophy,  Natural  -          2000  years. 

Moral  -         -         10  years. 

Criticifm          -  -          -           100  year§. 

Mifcellanies          -  -         •         ^o  years. 

Panegyrics         -  -           .           i  hour, 

Paftoral  poetry  -          -          5  minutes. 

''  The 
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Th£  reafoti  of  the  ihort  fpace  allowed  for 
the  two  laft,  is  their  putrefcent  quality ;  which 
makes  it  not  fafe  to  keep  them  long  before 
they  are  eaten. 


Ii«  LETTER 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    LV. 

* 

THE  examination  of  the  merits  of  Taflb^s 
Gerufalemme  (hall  now,  with  your  per- 
million,  be  >cdncluded.  The  Fable^  with  its 
Incidents,  hath  been  the  fubjefl:  of  former  dii^ 
cufRon  :  there  now  remain  the  Characters.;  the 
Language ;  the  Particular  Beauties*  AU  which 
ihall  be  illujQirated  with  as  much  brevity  as 
poflible. 

To  begin  then  with  the  Charafters :  Taflb 
yields  only  to  Homer  for  the  variety  of  his 
peribns.  Of  their  ftrength  I  cannot  fay  fo 
much :  moft  of  the  characters  in  the  Gerufa- 
lemme might  certainly^  with  much  eafe,  have 
permitted  gi'^^t  heightening  of  additional  co- 
lours. His  warriors  are  by  no  means  ill  di- 
verfified;  Rinaldo  is  a  moft  difl:in<SI:  perfonage 
from  Tancred,  or  Godfrey  :  and  th6  like  may 
with  juftice  be  faid  of  his  other  warriors.  But 
to  be  a  little  more  explicit. 

Godfrey, 


J 
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GoM^ftBYy  the  chief  commander^  UcUfcribed 
M  a  chara£ter  of  the  firfl:  value :  prudent  with 
courage;  pious  with  generofity.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  juAly  faid  that  he  is  too  perfeA. 
Homer,  the  fecretary  of  Kature,  draws  no  per- 
feA  charaftera.  Gravina  with  great  ingentiity 
and  truth  obferv^s  that  he  almoft  alone  of  all 
writers  paints  the  true  mapners  and  natural 
paflions  of  men  as  they  are.  As  in  life  itfelf, 
his  virtuous  chara£ters  have  vice,  and  the  vi- 
cious virtue.  A  writer  without  eifperience 
thinks  the  more  perfeffc  his  jcharaders  are  in 
vice  or  virtue,  the  more  pcrfedl  they  are  in 
poetry^  The  rcvcrfe  is  the  truth.  Mixt  cha- 
racters are  alone  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  fable. 
Milton  knew  this  fo  well  that  he  paints  Satan 
himfelf  as  a  dubious  charader. 


» ' 


RiNALDo,  perhaps  the  next  in  importance,  is 
ah  admirable  character,  and  new  to  epic  poetry. 
His  extreme  youth,  for,  if  I  remember  right, 
he  is  not  eighteen  at  the  period  of  the  poem, 
makes  his  part  extremely  interefting.  He  is 
as  diflereixt  from  Achilles  as  may  be ;  tho  the 
general  idea  of  his  part  in  the  poem  is  evidently 
hinted  by  Homers 

I  i  3  Tancred 
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Tancres  again  is  a  tnofl:  diftind  peribnage 
from  any  other  in  the  poem,  tho  to  deduce 
the  marks  of  diftin&ion  might  require  mpre 
room  than  we  can  now  fpare. 

THKold  warrior  Raymond  hath  nothing,  to 
do  with  Nefton  His  old  age  makes  his  part 
fully  as  intereftiqg,  ^s  the  youth  of  Rinaldo 
doth  his. 

« 

The  herniit  pETfeR  is  a  very  fine  and  neiy 
perfpn^ge ;  and  might  have  given  occafioa  for 
admirable  painting,  had  TaiTo  but  kuowa  how 
to  avail  himfelf  of  his  fable  to  the  utmoft» 

DuDON,  GuELFp,  SuENo,  Vafrino,  and 
others,  are  all  chara£):er$  which  at  leafl:  atpne 
for  their  want  of  ftrength  by  their  variety. 
And  the  like  may  juftly  be  faid  even  of  the 
moik  inferior  charadters  in  the  poem.  So  much 
for  the  Chriftian  perfons. 

Ie  we  pafs  to  the  Mahometan  we  fliall  find 
equal  variety  with  much  more  ftrength.  Taflb 
fgems  to  have  thought  that  the  Chriftian  fyt 
tern  prevented  any  deep  fhades  of  difcrimination 

being 


an 
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being  thrown  round  a  character;  while  the. 
Mahometan,  more  indulgent  to  human  fraHty, 
left  ample  fcope  for  the  natural  man  to  (hew 
himfelf.  In  this  view  Aladin,  Soliman, 
Altamore,  Ismeno,  Argantes,  Emireno^ 
TisiPHERNES,  are  all  characters  of  as  much 
ftrength  as  variety. 

That  of  Soliman ,  the  dethroned  king  of 
the  Turks  of  Afia  Minor,  combating  againft 
the  Chriftians  who  had  dethroned  him,  is  par- 
ticularly ftrong,  new,  and  interefting.    ' 

The  part  of  Ismeno,  the  Magician,  is  ao 
lefs  ftrong  and  new  to  epic  poetry.  Taffo  hath 
in  this,  and  other  parts  of  his  poem,  admirably 
availed  himfelf  of  the  lyftem  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  'chivalry,  to  diverfify  his  ma- 
chinery. Magic  is  certainly  the  moft  fit,  for 
the  purpofcs  of  poetry  of  any  fupernatural 
afliftance  in  the  world.  Nothing  is  fo  delight- 
ful to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  is 
the  fole  judge  of  poetry. 

Of  fhe  Female  charafters  on  both  fides  I 

have  already  Ipoken;  but  even  in  their  con-^ 

demnation  muft  confefs  that  they  have  a  fine 

variety. 

I  i  4  Tub 
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The  JLrANGU^GE  of  the  Gerufalemmc  hath 
iii  general  all  that  exquKite  melody  which  is 
the  grand  charaQeriftic  of  the  Italian  tongue. 
It  hath  not  the  fimplicity  o£  Homer,  becaufe  it 
vas  not  written  2509  years  ago;  jind  they  who 
look  for  pears  upon  an  elm-tree  will,  as  San- 
choobferves,  only  find  fore  eyes,  Jeftuig  apart, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous,  thart  to  eftinlate  one  writer!s  languagej  or 
Other  talents,  by  comparifon  with  thofe  of  anb-^ 
ther.  Nature  knows  no  comparlfons.  Tanbts 
language  may  boldly  be  proi^ounced  as  perfe^ 
in  its  kind  as  that  of  Homer.  The  firft  is  a 
inonarch  in  laced  cloths :  the  latter  a  raonarcK 
jn  plain.   Is  the  firft  lefs  a  kin^  than  the  other  J 

TfiTE  language  of  Taflb  I  allow  to  be  figura- 
tive; but  contend  that  it  is,  with  all  its  ex- 
ftuiiite  figures,  much  more  cprreft,  and  to  me 
JXiore  pleafing^  than  the  elegant  negligence  of 

'  Ariofto.  .The  drefs  of  the  Gerufalemme  is  moft 
artfully  inwoven,  but  it  is  inwoven  with  gold; 
and,  with  all  its  richnefs,  is. yet  as  eafy  and 

'  becoming  a^  the  .  fimple  attire  of-  fome  ot|ier 
popms.:  Every  reader  muft  allow.  Miltoa!s  ftyic 

^i*X(yba  much  >ii>cre  inverted  and  figur^ive  than 
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jthat  of  TaOb:  yet  this  hath  nevct  been  Uld  to 
]\lilton*s  charge.     So  mad  is  prejudice ! 

Thp  fl?inza  ufed  by  Taflb  muft  be  alIo\yed 
melodious,  but  its  melody  is  uniform :  and 
uniformity,  the  very  worft  fault  verfificatioa 
can  have,  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  ufing  blank 
verfe.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wilhed  that  he  had 
followed  Triffino,  and  not  Ariofto,  in  his  ve^- 
{ification.  The  <jueftion  with  regard  to  blank 
verfe  and  rime  is  reducible  to. this  propofition, 
Is  pleafure  the  greater  for  being  diverfified  ? 

Tasso's  ftanza  hath  difadvantages -:  it  ob« 
liges  the  writer  thrice  to  ufe  the  fame  rimes  ; 
and  to  adopt  tautolpgy,  or  unneceflary  addi^ 
tion,  that  his  ftanza  may  be  completed  with- 
out  pafiing  to  another  fubjed.  It  hath  alfo  ad- 
vantages  :  the  fet  rimes  of  themfelves  often 
introduce  thoughts  that  would  not  other wiie 
have  arifen  :  the  completion  of  the  ftanza  will 
often  occafion  more  minute  defcription,  one  of 
the  chief  qualities  of  poetry, 

Ta  coniider  the  language  of  Taflb  at  more 

length  vwefe  inconfiftent  with  niy  prefent  pur- 

pofe.     It  renjains  to  point  put  a  very  few  of 

jhe  Particular  Beauties  of  the  poem. 

In 
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In  Canto  1.  this  defcriptibn  of  the  young 
Rinaldo  is  delicate : 

Ma  il  fanciullo  Rinaldo  e  fovra  quefli 
£  fovra  quanti  in  moftra  eran  condutti. 
Dolcemente  fcroce  alzar  vedrefti 
La  regal  fronte,  e  in  lui  mirar  fol  tutti 
L'eta  precorfee  la  fperanzaj  e  prefti 
Pareano  i  fior  quando  n*  ufciro  i  frutti. 
S*el  miri  fulrainar  ne  Y  arnie,  avvolto 

i 

Marte  lo  ftimi,  Amor,  fe  fcopre  il  vol  to. 

This  fimile  is  fine.  ,      ; 

Non  c  fi  grato  a  i  caldi  giorni  11  tuono, 
Che  fperanza  di  pioggia  al  mondo  apporte. 
Come  fu  caro  a  le  feroci  genti 
L'  altero  fuon  dc  bcllici  inftrumenti. 

No  defcription  can  furpafs  this  of  the  army  on, 
their  march. 

In  tanto  iL  Sol,  che  da  celefti  campi 
Va  piu  fempre  avanzando,  e  in  alto  afcende, 
L*  arrae  percote,  e  ne  trae  fiamnae  e  lampi . 
Tremuli  e  chiari,  onde  le  yifte  oflFende, 
L'  aria  par  di  faville  intorno  avvampi, 
E  quaQ  d*  alto  incendio  in  forma  fplende*    ; 
E  CO  fieri  nitriii  il  fu'ono  accorda  ^ 

Del  fcrro  fcolTo,  e  le  campagne  affordol 

This 
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■  -  *  ,  " 

This  maxim  is  a  moft  juft  one : 

£  r  afpettar  del  male  e  mal  peggiore 
Forfe^  che  non  parebbe  il  mal  prefente^    ' 

In  the  II.  Book,  this  brief  defcription  of  a  timid 
lover  well  deferves  all  the  admiration  it  hath 
gained: 

Brama  aflai,  poco  fpera^  e  nulla  chiede* 

In  the  next  ftanza  fave  one  this  line^ 

Le  negligenze  fue  fono  artifici^ 

in  one  of  the  moft  happy  antithefes  ever  writtmi# 
Such  lines  as. 

Fur  maggior  fente  il  duel,  per  chi  non  duolfe ; 

and,  . 
L'alte  non  temo^  e  1'  umili  non  fdegno ; 

are  worth  whole  pages  of  common  poetry. 
Sentimental  axiomatic  beauties  are  certainly  the 
moft  difficult  of  any  of  the  fmaller  graces  of 
poetry,  and  ought  to  be  highly  valued,  Taflb 
is  full  of  them.  Take  two  more  from  the  fame 
Canto. 

Gran  fabbro  di  calunnie  adorne  in  modi 

Novi,  che  fono  Jiccufe,  e  pajon  lodi. 

Ma  verace  valor,  benche  negletto 

E  di  fe  {telTo  a  fe  fregio  affai  chiaro/ 

In 
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In  the  III.  Canto  this  fimilA  of  the  ChrlfiUq 
army's  joy  upon  thp  M  fi^kt  oi  Jerufelem 
muft  not  b^  pipicted, 

Cofi  di  ntfigand  axidicp  ftuolo 

Che  muof  a  a  ricercar  eftri^nio  lido» 

£  iQ  mar  dubbiofoj  e  fottp  ignoto  polo^ 

Proyi  1*  onde  fallaci  e'l  vento  infido ; 

S'al  fin  difcppre  il  difiato  fuolo, 

Lo  faluta  4^  lunge  in  lieto  grido  r 

£  r  uno  al  V  altro  il  moftra^  e  v^  t^to  oI>bli4 

I^a  noja  e^  m^l  die  la  paflat^  ?ia. 

» 

This  defcriptiop  of  the  appearance  of  theChrifi 
tian  hofl:  frpoa  Jthe  towprs  of  jerul^Q^  is  woiw 
derfuK 

Da  la  ci^tade  in  tanto  un,  ch  'a  le  guarda 
Sta  d*  aha  torrCi  e  fcopre  i  monti  e  i  caoipff 
Cola  giofo  la  polve  alzarfi  guarda. 
Si  che  par  che  gran  nube  in  aria  ftampi : 
Par  che  baleni  quella  nube  e  ^rda, 
CaTC  di  fiamme  gravida  e  di  lainpi : 
Poi  lo  fplendor  de  lucidi  metalii 
Scerne,  e  diftia^ue  gli  uomini  e  i  cs^valli. 

The  fudden  difcovery  of  Cloriuda,  in  her  com<s 
bat  with  Tancredo,  may  withjuftice  b^  ranked 
among  the  beauties  of  the  poem. 
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E'  le  chiome  derate  al  rento  fparfa, 
Giovane  donna  in  mezzo  '1  campo  apparfe* 
And 

Lampeggiar  gli  occhi  e  folgorar  gli  fguardi ; 
Dolci  ne  Tira,  or  che  farian  nel  rifo  ? 

with  others>  are  flrokes  which,  tho  minute, 
fpeak  the  maften 

The  death  of  Dudon  is  worthy  of  Taflb, 

Gli  *  apri  tre  yoke,  e  i  dolci  rai  del  cielo 
Cerco  fruire,  e  fovra,  un  braccio  alzarfi  j 
E  tre  volte  ricadde,  c  fofco  velo 
Qli  occhi  adoinbroy  che  ftancbi  al  fin  ferraifi  ; 
Si  diflblvono  i  membri,  e  *1  mortal  gelo  ^ 

Irrigiditi,  e  di  fudor  gli  ha  fparfi. 

In  Canto  IV.  Satan's  fpeech  is  very  eloquent; 
and  it  may  here  be  obferved,  of  all  the  fpeeches 
in  the  Gerufalemme,  that  they  are  of  the  very 
BrU  eloquence,  finely  adapted  to  the  characters 
and  the  occafions:  they  may  therefore  be  juftly 
regarded  as  fome  of  the  moft  flrikii)g  beauties 
of  the  poem. 

^His  fentiment  in  Satan's  fpeech  is  fublime, 
and  Miltonic.  ^ 

Ebbero  i  piu  ff  lici  allor  vittoria ; 
Rimafe  a  ooi  dViovUto  ardir  la  gloria. 

*  occhi 

The 
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The  defcription  of  Armida  is  cxquifitely 
beautiful.  The  forte  of  Taffo  is  beauty  ;  that 
of  Milton  fublimity. 

But  to  proceed  even  at  this  rate  would  pro- 
.  long  this  letter  too  much,  you  will  therefore 
excufe  me  if  I  haften  to  a  ciofe;  and  enume- 
rate any  other  particular  graces  of  this  poem 
as  briefly  as  poffible.  Were  the  whole  beauties 
of  the  Gerufalemme  narrated,  a  vafi:  volume, 
and  not  a  letter,  ought  to  be  the  vehicle. 

Tasso  hath  often  made  excellent  u(e  of  an- 
cient  apophthegms,  as  in  this  inflance  of  a  thou- 
.  .(and : 

I  gradi  primi 
Piu  meritar,  che  confeguir,  defio.     C.  V. 

He  is  likewife  full  of  political  wifdom :  take 
this  axiom  for  another  inftance  of  a  thoufand* 

Che  fpeflb  avvien  che,  ne  maggipr  perigli, 
Sono  i  piu  audaci  gli  ottimi  conligU. 

These  reproaches  made  by  Tancred  to  Ar- 
gante  are  mofl  fpirited,  and  much  in  Homer*s 
ftyle. 

Faffi  innanzi  gridando:  Anima  vile, 
Ch'  ancor  nc  le  vittorie  infame  fei,  &c.      C.  VI. 

This 
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This  image  in  flanza  92.  of  the  fame  Canto  Is 
admirable. 

Gode  Amor,  ch*  e  prefcnte,  e  tra  fe  ride. 

In  Canto  VII.  Tancr^d's  adventure  at  the 
Caftle  of  Armida  is  a  fine  inftance  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  fyftem  of  chivalry  confers 
on  poetry.  The  battle  of  old  Raimond  with 
Argante  is  extremely  interefting  :  this  compa- 
rifon  of  Argante,  almoft  difarmed  and  van« 
quiflied,  is  admirable : 

E  par  fenza  governo,  in  mar  turbato» 
Rotte  vele,  e  antenne,  eccelfa  nave. 

From  Canto  VIII.  take  this  inftance  of  a  fine 
climax ; 

Ch*  aneor  v*e  chi  fofpctti,  e  che  di  frodo 
Goffredo  accuii,  e  chi  le  accufe  approve  I 

and  from  the  next  Canto  this  yet  finer  climax 
of  the  comparative  kind.  He  fpeaks  of  the 
foldan  Soliman, 

Fiurae,  ch'  arbori  infiemc,  e  cafe  fvella ;  . 
Folgore,  che  le  torri  abbatta,  ed  arda ; 
Terremoto,  che  '1  mondo  empia  d'  orrorc ; 
Son  picciole  fembianze  al  fuo  furore. 

Thu 


•> 
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This  cboplct,'  on  the'death  of  a  young  war- 
rior, is  perhaps  fh%  moft  exguifitely  beautiful 
to  be  fouAd  ki  poetry/    L*  alma  lafiid  m^d 

L'  aiire  foavi  dc  la  vita>  c  \  giornt 
De  la  tenera  eta^  tied  e  adorni. 

Ik  the  XI.  Canto  (his  circum{lr«hce,  defcrip-' 
ttve  of  the  decline  of  a  battle  toward  6v£nii)g;  is 
ircf  j  pi^urefqiie^ 

£  de  le  trombe  i^fteflb  if  fuono  ladgue; 

Th*  tears  of  Aladin  in  Canto  XII.  almofr 
equal  thofe  of  Satan  in  Pafadijfe  Loft;  Book  t. 
The  fifft  are  as  ftrong  and  tihex:pe£ted  marks 
of  extreme  joy^  as  the  latter  of  utcermdfl:  de^^ 
pair: 

SoUevo  il  re  le  pa}mt»  t  un  lieto'  plaato 
Giu  per  le  crefpe  guaocie  a  lui  iadettt :  &c* 

The  addrefs  to  Night  in  the  fandie  Canto  hath 
been  juftly  admired,* 

*  In  Book' XIII.  the  horrible  founds  that  iffue 
from  the  inchanted  forefl  are  defcribed  with 
great  ftrength  of  fancy. 

Efcc «ll'or  de  la  felva  un  fuon  repeiite, 
Che  par  rimbombo  di  terren  che  trem^. 

El 
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« 

EH  mormorar  de  gli  auftri  in  lui  fi  fcnte, 
E*l  pianto  d'onda,  che  fra  fcogli  geme. 
Come  ruggc  il  leon,  fifchia  il  ferpemc  ; 
CJome  urla  il  lupo,  c  come  Torfo  freme, 
V'odi;  e  v'odi  le  trombe,  c  v*odi  il  tuono: 
Tanti  e  fi  fatti  fuoni  efprime  un  fuono. 

A  variation  of  the  fame  found  in  Stau.  40.  is 
alike  dreadful  to  the  imaginat'K)n : 

E  trarne  un  fuon,  che  flebile  conccnto 
Par  d'umani  fofpiri,  c  di  fingulti : 
E  un  non  fo  che  conFirfo  inftilla  al  core 
Di  pieta,  di  fpavento,  e  di  dolore. 

The  gate' of  dreams  in  Canto  XIV.  furpafles 
the  two  of  Homer  fo  poorly  copied,  as  ufual, 
by  Virgil. 

Non  lunge  a  Tau'^ce  portc,  ond'  efce  il  Sole, 

£  chriftalina  porta  in  oriente ; 

Che  per  coflume  innanei  aprir  fi  fuole, 

Che  fi  difchiuda  Tufcio  al  di  nafcente. 

Da  quefta  cfcono  i  fogni,  i  quai  Dio  vuole 

Mandcr  per  grazia  a  pura  e  cafta  mentc* 

Da  quefta  or  quel,  ch'  al  pio  Buglion  difcende, 

L'ali  dorate  invcrfo  lui  di-ftende* 

In  Book  XV.  the  fimije  of  the  Dove^s  neck  is 
cxquilite :  but  to  q\)ote  (imiles  were  tfiidlefs,  fdr 
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1  know  not  one  in  the  poem  that  Is  not  fuper- 
lati\re  in  its  kind*  The  description  of  the  fail- 
ing  in 'Stan,  8*  p.  muft  delight  every  reader. 
The  coraparifons  in  Stan,  6o,  are  fo  fine  as  to 
demand  particular  remark,  in  fpite  of  the  gene- 
ral praife  of  Taffo's  fimiles  which  I  have  juft 
[.cxpreffed. 

The  reproaches  of  Armida  to  Rinalda  la 
Canto  XVI.  are  of  exquifite  fpirit : 

Vattene  pur  crudel,  con  quella  pace 
Che  lafci  a  me ;  .vattene  iniquo  omai. 
Me  tofto  ignado  fpirto  ombra  feguace 
Indivifibilmente  a  tergo  avrai : 
Nova^furia  co  ferpi  e  con  la  face 
Tinto  t'agitcro  quanto  t'amai.    &c. 

This  ftrok'e^  tho  minute,  fpeaks  the  mafter^ 

MUIe  affetti  in  an  guar^o  appajon  mifl  i* 

Cant.  XVIII. 

Tasso  very  often  attains  the  moral  axiomatic 
fublime ;.  here  is  another  inftance  from  Book 
XIX. 

Ov^e,  Signer,  la  tna  virtnte  antica  > 
(Diffe  il  Soldan  tutto  crueciofo  all'  ora) 
Tolgaci  i  regni  pur  forte  neraica :— •.       , 
Chc'l  regal  pregio  e  noftro,  c'n  noi  dunbra* 

and 


Ihcl  yet  ah<5tKer  hiftance  from  the  fame  Canto  t 

Prefe  i  ncmki  han  fol  le  mura  e  i  tetti; 
iEl  vulgo  uihrli  non  la  cittade,  han  prefa : 
•    Che  nel  capo  del  Re j  nc  voftri  pfetti, 

Nejc  mam  taftre^  t  la'cittst  coroprefa* 

« 

In  the  Laft  Book  the  defcriptidh  of  God* 
frey*s  appearance  before  the  decifive  battle  iS 
Wonderful. 

Vaffend  t  tale  e  in  vifta  il  fommo  DucCi 
Ch*  altri  certa  vittoria  indi  prefume : 
Novo  favor  del  Cielo  in  lui  riluce, 
E'l  fa  graiide  t  augufto  oltra  il  coftiime; 
Gli  empie  d'onor  la  faccia,  e  vi  ridticc 
33i  giovinezza  il  bel  purpureo  lume : 
E  ne  I'atto  de  gli  oechi  e  de  le  membra 
Altro  che  ^mortal  cola  egH  raflembra. 

^TiiEsiE  minute. touches  are  excellent: 
E  di  mezzo  la  tema  efcd  il  dilletto« 


E  nel  cadere  egli  odd 
i)ar  gridendd  i  nemici  al  colpo  lode. 

La  via  d'dndr  de  la  falute  e  via. 

Nothing  but  the  contracted  limits;  of' a 
Letter  can  excufe  niy  making  fo  diminutive  a 
fdedion  of  beauties  from  a  performance  fo  rich 

K  k  :&  ill 
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In  them.  Indeed  you  will  eafily  perceive  that 
my  aim,  thro  the  whole,  hath  been  rather  to^ 
avoid  noticing  the  innumerable  beautiful  paf^ 
fages  that  prefented  themielves,  than  to  fearch 
for  them,  as  a  critic  of  lefs  contracted  province 
ought  to  do.  t. 
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LETTER    LVI. 

t 

LORD  BACON,  m  his  Eflays,  has  given 
MS  what  he  calls  the  true  tnar/halling  oj 
the  degnees  of  fovereign  honour  in  the  following 
-order.  L  Founders  of  ftates,  as  Romulus^  &c« 
IL  Lawgivers  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  &c.  IIL 
Deliverers  of  their  country.  IV.  Enlargers  and 
Defenders  of  their  country,  and  dominion.  Y. 
Fathers  of  their  country;  as  juil  kings  and  rulers. 

The  names  of  feveral  great  men  whom  he 
clafles  under  thefe  heads  I  cannot  approve  :  for 
inftance  in  the  I.  he  clafTes  Cyrus,  Casfar,  Ot« 
toman.  In  the  III.  Auguflus  Csefar,  Vefpafian, 
Aurelian,  Theodoric,  our  Henry  VII,  and 
Henry  IV  of  France.  He  feems  to  forget  that 
he  might  have  had  from  Greece  immaculate 
examples  of  all  his  ranks  of  celebrity.  However, 
the  degrees  cannot  be  objeded  to  in  any  point, 
but  this,  that  he  ought  to  have  placed  his  lid 

rank  firfl ;  for  it  is  certainly  a  more  difficult, 

—   -  -•    .1 

aod  z  more  glorious,  work  to  give  laws  to  a 

Kk3  ftate. 
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flate,  than  to  found  it.  The  latter  is  a  work  of 
chance ;  the  former  of  labour^  and  profounideft 
fcience  of  every  kind, 

I  HAVE  ofteri  thbught- tlfifet-'lt'fcjght  be  9 
matter  of  feme  curiofity,  not  to  fay  importance, 
ti>  attempt  a  fiiiularfcafe  qilb^tir^  ftft^  Scie^ 
tific  fame.     The  greif  braftchds  t>f  bwaao^^f 
and  fcience  are,  if  I  remember  fig^tj  I»»N''?k' 
tural  arid  M6r3l:P^ilofophy»     H.  ^ej^ry,.    flj^ 
.Hiftory.   LV..  Pointing,    V..  Mvfw, .  ¥1,  Afcht' 
teftuTe. .  VIL. Sculpture*    yUl,Cntki(m,:9^ 
.Other  leiflfer  kiiidsiof  profe  wrilirig.  Tbe're  h^i 
.infinite  uumbdr   ffl^'«jorc   miniitel  difoi^itrt'w'Q- 
tions  of  fcience ;  but,  upon  examination^  we 
ihallfihd  that  true  celebrity  has  only '^rViii^  from 
one  or  other '  of'  tliefe  greater  lou rce's,  ot 'Yh^r 
divlfionsy     The  greater  fou'rces  are  Tofrli^H'ifi^^fti 
]  a  nuitierpu3  variety offpfings,  upbhahy of wHitii 
if  a  Candidate's 'bark  is  prdperlyiautiidhfed,' ne 
may   be   carried  into  the    uhiverfal  bceiti  6f 
"  f^m'e  vyith  fwelling  Tails.  For  example 5  iil  Ni- 
'  tural  Philofophy  are  contained  Medicine,  *Cn^- 
piift'ry,    Botany,'  Aftrbnomy,   t3cpmetry,  ^&fcf 
jeminence  in  any  of  which  is  a  fu re  path  to  lAftr 
ing  reputation  ;  and  the  like  is  applicable  to 
jth©  other  larger  divifion.s.  -  •      '  — 

COMMOIJ 
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Cpi^ivfON  fenfe  would  lead  us  to  thiak  that 

the  arts  and  fciences,  which  are  of  moft  utilitK 

^   '  ,.-- *'  * 

to  paan,  ought  to  he  the  higheft  objefts  of  hisj 
cfteeoi.     In  this  yie\y  to  (^etermine.the  prqpor-f 
tion  of  legitimate  applaufe,  wJhicha  fuperla-^ 
tiye  performance  of  .aij;|r  kind  Piught  to  hayei 
we  would  only  weed,  tq  plafs  it  according  to  its 
XCdl\  .utility.     ]E?:pe3f ieijce,  howeyerj, ,  is  again{| 
this.;  for  a  capital  pogt  ^^r  painter  ha,th  alwajf^ 
largpr  and  more  lalfjing/ame,  t^an  an  inventof 
of  the  j^ioA  ufeful  art.     This  is  eafily  account- 
cd  for.     The  inventor  of  an  ufeful  art  is  fooi^ 
forgottep,  bepauje  any  art  that  is^prely  ;tife- 
jful  peaces  alnnpft  with  its  inyeqtipn  ^to   raji^ 
any  admiratipn.  Its  daily  ufe  of  itfejf  precludes 
^U  gratitude  to  the  .inventor.     Men,  in  their 
ingratitude,  inftead  of  wondering  at  the  inven- 
tion, only  wonder  why  the  art  was  not  dlfco- 
vergd  before.     Befides,  the  moft  ufeful  art,  if 
of  trivial  ufe,  tho.it  may  require  the  ytmoft 
power  of  mind  to  form  the  £rft  idea  of  it,  yet 
.c^n  be  improved  by. alipoft  every  body:  and 
^thqfe  additional  inaprovjeinents  totally  ftifle^  the 
.firjfl:  iame  of  the  inventor.     Not  to  mentioti 
that  the  natne  of  .the  ar lift  never  appears- oh 
produds  of  ufeful*  art,  nor   do  their  products 
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thcmfclvcs  laft,  how  then   cati  hU  fame  he 

I  ... 

preferved  ?  If  it  is,  it  muft  be  ih  writing,  the 
only  immortal  art  we  kiiow :  but  he  who  pre- 
ferves  the  fame  of  others  in  writing  of  any 
kind  is  certainly  the  more  immediate  heir  of 
fame  than  thofe  whole  names  he  preferves. 
Hence  authors  themfelves  ar6  the'  furefl:  pof- 
feffors  of  celebrity ;  and,'  next  to  them,  thofe 
whom  they  condefcend  to  applaud.  Hence  We 
fhould  know  nothing  of  the  ancient  painters, 
muficians,  and  other  artifts;  did  not  we  read 
of  them  in.  ancient  volumes.  Hence  .Homer 
will  always  inherit  more  renown  th&ft  the  in- 
ventor of  the  windmill  ;'tho  I  fufpeft  a  rigi4 
philofopher  would  decide,  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Litter  ought  to  ftand  higheft,  becaufe  he 
deferves  beft  of  mankind.    ' 

It  is  from  fads,  then,  and  not  from 
theory,  that  we  fhould  form  an  eflimate  of  the 
degrees  of  fcientific  fame.  One  who  accurately 
weighs  the  eftimation,  in  which  the  refpedtivc 
arts  and  fcienees  are  held  by  rnen  of  erudition, 
rwbo  are  their,  only  genuine  judges,  will  find 
.  the  fcale  to  be  much  of  this  tenor, 

6  It  Epic 
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I.  Epic  Poetrj. 
II.  Dramatic  Poetry, 

III.  Moral  Philofophy. 

IV.  Natural  Philofophy  in  general. 

V.  Hiftorjr. 
VI.  Lyric  Poetry. 
.      VII.  Medicine. 

yill   Smaller  epic  poetry,  or  talc  writing, 
iA.  Architeaurc.  *  ' 

X.  Painting, . 
.    XI.  Mufic. 
XII.  Sculpture, 

XIII.  F-ables. 

XIV.  Novels. 
XV,  Satiric  Poetry. 

XVI.  Didadic  Poetry.  ,         ' 

XVII.  Criticifm,  and  other  rmall  profe  writ- 
ing. 

XV III.  Mathematics.'  . 
XIX.  Aflronomy, 
XX.  Geometry.    Chronology.  Geography, 

mil^!  t"'  T""  "" '  "Sttlr  «colka,  .reVo 
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"T^TOTHING  can  be  more  juft  t^ah  your 
J-^  ftridures  on  the  folly  and  prefunaptioa 
6t  moft  critics^  'Critkrifm,  which  is  inclced 
only  the  lady's  maid  of  ability,  like  all  thofe 
of  that  defcription,  is  fond  of  aping  ^her  jniC- 
trefs ;  dreffes  herfelf  in  her  caft  cloths,  and  looks 
upon  herfelf  as  being  as  good  as  her  lady.  C.rjtw 
cifm  is,  at  beft,  only  the  pilot  of  Genius.;  poly 
knows  fliores  already  explored,  with  tl;i^  face 
of  the  coaft,  and  foundihgs  :  when  t^e  capt,aia 
commands  the.  veffel  *  upon  an  expeditiop  to 
utidifcovered  iffesj  this  poor  pilot  coRdemns  his 
rafhnefs  with  bitter  exclamations,  ?ind  defpalr 
of  fafety  ;  while  the  captain  is  obliged  to  t^ke 
the  helni  himfelf,  attend  to  every  rock  and 
*ihoal,  and  condu£t  his  darif)g  fliip  into  a  port, 
£rom  which  he  is. to  return  with.,tie;ifures  yet 
unknown.  When  he  hath,.do;ie  this,  with^i 
fafety  which  valopr.always  .^pfures,  you  caa- 
not  imagine  how  proud  Mr.  Pilot  is*    Like  the 

'fly 
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gy  .Upon  the  coach-wheel  it  was  he,  and  he 
alone,*  who^e  cautious  conduft  guided  the  vejt 
jfel  into  harbour,  Now  that  he  knows  the  road, 
he  can  inftrufl:  others,  and  does  it  with  all  th4 

infplencp  of  advice*     But  his  inftruflions  are 

«*<-.'<•  ■  •  ' 

always  of  the  timid  kind,  and  analogous  to  his 
(pwn  littlenefs  of  intelle£l.  He  derives  from 
jhe  fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  not  arguments 
pf  enterprife  fpr  others  of  like  adventure,  but 
chilliaQg  difluafions  and  tales  of  danger ;  inib« 
muc^h  .that,  very  much  owmg  to  his  cowardly 
jrifornpiatipn,  vpy5ige«  to  new  l4titudes  of  axt 
^re^yery  rare  j  and  the  man  who  attempts  ihena 
%yith  fijccefs  may  well  be  pronounced  ta  have 
t.a|enls  fuperior  to  thofe  which  found  a  ftate^ 
or  ijhaj^e^^  potent  empire  to  its  inmoft  foundr 

Criticism  may  be  defined  to  be.  That 
jfcience  by  which  we  are  taught  to  form  pro- 
pejT  judgements  of  the  merits,  and  defefts,  of 
the  other  arts  aiid  fciences.  I  have  called  Cri- 
t^c'iim  a  fc^ence,  and  not  an  art^  becaufe  it  is 
theoretical  arul  not  pra^ical ;  be.caufe  there  can 
DC  no  art  where  there  is  no  room  for  inven- 
{tiph .:  bect^ufp  (priticirm  is  fnerel/  a  fcieiice, 

'     '        -        ■  and* 
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and  reds  fblely  upon  knowlejge  ia  the  points 
af  which  it  treats  ;  and  that  knowlcge,  if 
you  will,  is  not  even  a  fcicnce/^ry?,  but  arifcs 
fiom  the  mental  exertion  of  others ;  yet  does 
not  afcend  to  analogy  likQ  other  human  fciences. 
For  mftance ;  were  a  critic  to  judge  from  ana- 
logy  that,  becaufe  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad 
is  fimiple,  that  of  every  epic  poem  ought  to  be 
{09  he  woiild  judge  wrong ;  for  this  reafon  that 
a  man  of  genius,  his  mafler,  would  tell  him 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  analogy  in  poetry^ 
and  that  the  fimplicity  of  Homer*s  beginning 
is  a  fault,  not  a  beauty,  for  the  great  point  of 
opening  an  epic  poem  is  to  raife  the  very  ut* 
moft  expe£tation  ;  and,  allowing  it  i  beauty. 
It  is  a  beauty  to  be  avoided  by  other  writers, 
becaufe  any  appearance  of  imitation  nev6r  fails 
to  diigud  a  fupenor  judg|e« 

Criticism,  if  I  miftake  not,  originated  with 
Ariftotle^  who  was  as  fond  of  fubduing  the 
mental  world,  as  his  pupil  Alexander  was  of 
conquering  the  habitable.  After  that  tliis  AriC- 
totle,  by  dint  of  many  a  bafe  trick  and  cavil,  to 
be  found  in  Athenaeus,  Elian,  and  other  writers 
of  antiquity^  had  ufurped  a  tyranoical  power 
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^vcr  almoft  every  branch  of-fciencci  he  "wu^ 
like  his  mad  difciple,  weeping  for  other  worlds 
to  vahquifli.     After  Conquering  the  Earth  ta 
his  Political  and  Moral  works^  he  had,  upoa^ 
the  air-balloon  of  prefumption,  to  ufe  a  meta- 
phor which  fmells  a  little  of  anachronifin,  vi-* 
fited  Mercury  in  bis  Topics,  the  Moon  in  his 
Treatife  on  the  Soul,  Venus  in  hi$  Natural 
Hiftory,   Mars  in  his  Treatife  on  Rhetoric^ 
Jupiter  in  his  treatife  on  Heaven,  Saturn  in  his 
other  works.     The  planet  of  Poetry,  like  Her- 
fchers  dilcovery,    was   then   rolling  in   nevir 
radiance  thro  the  waftes  of  aether.    To  it  goes 
Mn  Ariftotle  upon  his  air  balloon,  and  return* 
ing  tells  us  alt  about  it.     To  drop  the  allegory, 
ere  it  grows  dale  ;  to  an  impartial  reader,  who 
is  able  to  judge  for  himfelf,  it  muft  be  matter 
of  infinite  furprize  how  the  authority  of  Arif- 
tptle  (hould  ever  be  any  thing  in  poetry.     All 
he  hath  done  is  to  give  a  parcel  of  metaphyfical 
names,  his  common  trick,  to  difTerent  points 
of  poetry  ;  which  points  he  draws  without  any 
invention  or  addition  from  Homer  andSc^hocles* 
He  then  {its  down  with  as  much  fatisfadion  as', 
that  Indian  chief,  who  gets  up  every  morning 
kefore  fun-rile ;  fleps  to  the  door. of  his  tabin, 
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ittarks  wiffi  his  finger  the  coutft  the  fun  is  ro 
purfue  in  his  day's  joufney,  which  he  always 
takes  care  (hall  be  the  ufual  one  ;  and  then  re-» 
Curtis  in  the  glory  of  having  given  his  direi-^ 
"lions  to  the  fun  Bis  brother. 

The  only  thing  Ariftetle  did  in  criticiim 
was  to  give  (ovalt  iiame^,  aknoft  as  unebtelli- 
gible  as  chat  entekcheia  which  hath  cracked 
the  brains  of  all  his  commentators^  tb  difie-^ 
rent  articles.  He  feems  only  to  have  Aru^ted 
into  the  theatre  of  poetry  to  drdp  the  curtain 
of  objfourity  over  the  ibene  of  naturt^;  a  de-^^ 
merit  which  the  meaneft  menial  belonging  to* 
the  houie  could  have  had  fufficient  ability  to 
incur  the  blame  of  as  well  a^  himfelf«  Perhaps 
you  will  think  this  cenfure  of  Ariftotle  fevere, 
-but  do  not  imagine  it  fingular  :  the  awful 
Ihades  of  Vittbrius,  Caftelvetro,  Gravina,  the 
two  laft  names  in  criticifm  fuperior  to  that  ef 
Afiftotle,  rife  around  nie  in  its  defence* 

Tjtfis '  mention  df  the  earlieft  ancient  critic 
might  induce  a  review  of  the  other  critical 
writers  of  antiquity,  by  which  indeed  we  (hould 
be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  cri- 
ticifm^ 
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ISdfm,  than  by  theoretic  rcafoning.  ^at  to 
gWe  this  at  proper  length  would  require  other 
l)0unds,  and  deeper  difquifition  than. the  brief 
Iftyle  of  a  letter  will  iuthorife.  The  other  cri- 
tics of  antiquity  you  know  are  Dionyfius  cff 
Haliearnafllis ;  the  author  of  the  treatife  under 
the  name  of  Dfemetrius  Phalereus  ;  Hermo* 
genes;  Longinus  ;  among  the  Greeks: — ^and 
jamong  the  Latins  tnftar  omnium,  Quintilian, 
the  only  critic  who  ever  deferved  the  name. 
To  the  three  firfl:  may  with  juftice  be  applied 
the  noted  diftich, 

Turpe  eft  difEciles  habere  nugas : 
Stultus  et  labor  eft  incptiarura. 

Of  Longinus  the  fourth  I  (hall  only  repeat  the 
ju^ft  verdift  of  an  Italian  critic  of  the  firfl  re- 
pute; namely,  that  he  wrote  on  the  fublime 
.  in  a  total  ignorance  of  what  it  was.  His  work 
is  in  fa£l  more  applicable  to  the  beautiful,  than 
to  the  fublime  ;  a  fure  proof  that  he  knew  not 
what  he  was  writing  about.  His  praile  of 
Neptune's  horfes  leaping,  like  fo  many  fleas 
in  a  blanket,,  is  one  inftarice  of  at  leaft  twenty 

of  his  falfe  tafte.     If  it  be  fublime  to  make  the 
ft 

god's  hol^fes  go  fo  far  at  two,  or  at  three  leaps, 

were 
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were  it  not  far  more  fo  to  ddfcribe  theoei  at 
leaping  the  whole  fpace  at  once  ?  Can  there  be 
a  fublime  beyond  which  in  its  kind  the  moft 
common  mind  may  form  conceptions?  Surely 
not.  Homer's  idea  is  burlefque,  and  an  inftancp 
of  the  falfe  fublime,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
it  prefents  a  rifible,  and  not  a  great  image. 

To  Quihtilian  the  higheft  reverence  is  due, 
as  the  only  ancient  writer  in  profe  who  knew 
how  to  critiqife  with  found  fenfe  and  integrity 
of  mind. 

What  Quintilian  is  in  profe,  Horace  is  ia 
poetry.  His  remarks,  for  the  very  term  of  cri- 
tical precepts  J  which  I  was  about  to  ufe,  implies 
dcrifion,  are  thofe  of  a  mafter  j  yet  like  thofe 
of  all  critics  are  to  be  ftrongly  difcufled  by  the 
reader's  own  judgement:  and  in  this  view  many 
of  them  will  lie  proftrate  on  the  ground,  like  fo 
many  falfe  idols  before  the  deity  of  truth.  This 
will  always  be  the  cafe  with  fuch  criticifhis  as 
have  no  reafons  alleged  in  their  fupport ;  which 
are  ever  fully  as  abfurd  in  the  eyes  of  a  reader 
of  fcience  as  the  verdift  of  a  judge  would  be^ 
ere  he  had  lent  an  ear  to  the  pleadings,  and 

recapitulated  the  caufe. 

From 
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Prom  the  great  rarity  of  goocJ  critics  of  an- 
tiquity thofe  of  modern  days  ought  to  judge  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  writing  with  fuch 
propriety  as  to  fecure  the  fame  of  future  ages. 
Juft  crlticifm  itfelf  IS  a  dangerous  province,  upon 
tlie  very  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  fciehce  ; 

where,  becaufe  of  its  diftance  from  the  capital, 

*'  *  '  -  .  . .    •  •    .  •      • 

the  renown  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
.greatnefs  of  ability  and  enterprize,  abfolutely 
iieceflary  to  be  ^exerted.  To  form  a,  proper  cri- 
tical cftimation  of  any  work,  the  Iliad  for  in- 
ilance,  in  all  its  parts  wouldT,  rmufl  afleft,  re- 
quire ^alents  doubly  the  fize  of  the  author's. 
I^or'^^rf  they  are  only  equal,  the  mind  of  the 
critic  will  be  homogeneous  with  that  of  the 
poet :,  he  will  confequently  be  capable  of  con- 
ceiving  nothing  beyond  the  work  ;  and  his 
performance  will  confift  only  of  flight  efforts 
of  admiration,  and  of  blame  ;  not  of  fuch  fu- 
perior  critical  difquifition  as  may  improve  the 
art  of  which  he  treats  ;  and  which  alone  forms 
the  efleoce  of  Juft  criticifm,  Suppofe  even  that 
a  critic  (hould  arife  with  twice  the  mental 
powers  of  Homer,  an  event  that  will  never 
happen:  fuppofe  that  his  work  had  every  per- 
feftion  of  criticifm,  wide  views,  profound  re- 

Ll  fearcli^ 
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learch,  boundlefs  treafures  of  efuditictn ;  iiip«» 
pofe  It  difplayed  a  mind^  that^  like  a  tejeftope^ 
could  magnify  diftant  worlds  of  geniiisy  and 
{hew  them  to  the  common  eye;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  'with  microfcopic  powers,  could  eucdiae^ 
tT^e  moft  minute  particle  of  phrafc  ;  wh^t,  with 
all  theflb  fupernatural  attributes,  would  be  the 
proportion  of  his  fame  ?  Very  fnaall.  The  man 
of  genius,  like  the  fup,  )voiiId  daa^zle  nations; 
while  he  a  Jittle  planet  of  borrowed  light  wguld 
tonly  glitter  in  obfcurity. 


'  t   *,.».•*  '. 


In  ipcaking  of  criticifm  I  have  avoided  treat- 
ing  of  fyftemaric,  becaufe  the  ancients  khew 
no  fuch  thing;  it  w^s  left  for  the  folly  of  the 
moderns  to  frame  elements  of  univerfal  *criti- 
cifra.  Ail.  attempt  than  which  nothitrg  can 
be  more  abfurd  ;  for  if  no  critic  hath  yet  ariien 
able  fully  to  difcufs  one  particular  branch  of  this 
fcience,  what  Ihall  we  fay  of  him  who  boldly 
undertakes  to  examine  andilluftrate  the  whole? 

TjiE  only  work  that  could  prove  of  real  ad- 
vantage in  cfiticifm  would  be  a  feledion  of  all 
the  remarks  made  by  illuftrious  writers  relative 

to  this  ftudy ,  accompanied  with  a  modisK  ex- 

« 

4  planatioa 
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planatioQ  and  commentary,  fupported  by  ex- 
amples. Such  a  work  would  go  further  to  be 
of  genuine  utility  jto  the  krts  and  fciences  than 
any  fpecies  of  fyftem,  tho  digefted  by  a  critic 
c^  the  moft  uncommon  powers  of  mind. 


THE        END. 
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